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GUEST  EDITORIAL 


Building  a global  interfaith 
community 


By  Raheel  Raza 

In  November  2006,  when  Pope 
Benedict  visited  Turkey,  he 
said,  "With  the  help  of  God,  we 
must  find  the  way  of  peace 
together,  for  the  good  of  human- 
ity.'' These  words,  as  a global 
vision  for  interfaith  relations,  are 
urgently  needed  today  and  bode 
well  for  people  and  institutions 
building  bridges  of  understanding 
between  faith  communities. 

We  live  in  times  when  the 
world  is  involved  in  violence  per- 
petuated in  the  name  of  faith. 
World  renowned  scholar  of  reli- 
gions Karen  Armstrong  writes, 
"Every  time  a violent  action  or  an 
intolerant  word  is  spoken,  the 
world  becomes  a worse  place  and 
the  virus  of  evil  and  hatred 
spreads.  But  every  time  any  single 
believer  reaches  out  to  others  in 
compassion  and  sympathy,  the 
world  improves  a bit." 

Compassion  and  understanding 
are  the  keystones  of  interfaith  dia- 
logue. For  this  to  happen,  we  as 
humans  have  to  respect  each  other 
regardless  of  which  tradition  we 
follow. 

How  do  we  build  mutual 
respect?  In  these  challenging  and 
too  often  troubled  times,  we  need 
new  perspectives  and  models  so 
that  we  can  find  humane  answers 
to  the  challenges  of  globalization, 
based  on  a deep  respect  for  the 
diversity  of  cultures  and  religions 
in  our  world  community.  There  is 
a desperate  need  for  new  and 
practical  ways  of  reintroducing 
spirituality,  ethics  and  faith  into 
the  international  debate  on  global- 
ization, and  the  local  consultation 
on  inclusivity  and  social  reform. 


Raheel  Raza 


This  work  has  to  be  done  at  a 
grassroots  level  and  build  up  to  a 
global  reality. 

Religious  inclusivity  only  hap- 
pens when  faith  communities  and 
their  leaders  join  hands  with 
politicians  to  forge  an  understand- 
ing that  through  partnerships  in  a 
pluralistic  society  we  can  encour- 
age socially  beneficial  peace,  nur- 
ture friendly  behavior  and  ecu- 
menical decisions. 

To  be  sure,  many  people  are 
already  committing  themselves  to 
these  goals.  For  example  the  work 
of  the  Scarboro  Missions  Interfaith 
Desk,  their  Golden  Rule  Poster 
and  their  openness  to  others.  This 
is  the  kind  of  model  that  is  needed 
for  an  international  global  inter- 
faith project.  A model  that 
stresses  on  similarities  rather  than 
differences,  and  reflects  that  there 
is  unity  in  diversity. 

But  a deeper  change  of  con- 
sciousness is  also  needed. 

Religious  inclusivity  has  to  be  pro- 
moted from  the  pulpit.  In  places  of 


worship,  whether  they  are 
churches,  temples,  mosques  or 
synagogues,  the  message  should 
be  one  of  pluralism  and  respect. 

This  will  help  us  gain  consider- 
ation for  each  other  and  work  on 
the  basis  of  common  visions, 
ideals,  values,  aims  and  criteria. 
This  will  also  help  us  eliminate  the 
seed  of  racism,  which  is  ignorance. 
We  have  to  understand  that  we 
have  the  power  and  need  the 
incentive  to  move  beyond  mere 
tolerance  towards  accepting  all 
cultures  and  religions. 

However,  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  unity  does  not 
mean  uniformity.  Whether  we 
accept  it  or  not,  diversity  is  a bless- 
ing from  God  who  created  human- 
ity into  different  nations  and  tribes 
so  that  we  may  know  one  another. 

The  Persian  poet  Saadi  phrases 
the  challenge  of  humanity  in  the 
following  words: 

Human  beings  are  like 
members  of  one  body 
Created  from  one  and  the 
same  essence 

When  one  member  feels  pain, 
The  rest  are  distraught 
You — unmoved  by  the 
suffering  of  others 
Are  unworthy  of  the  name 

human.oo 


Raheel  Raza  is  a Muslim  author, 
media  commentator  and  interfaith 
activist.  She  has  been  involved  in  a 
number  of  the  Scarboro  Missions 
interfaith  events. 
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Popes  lead  the  way 

Recent  popes  break  ground  in  interfaith  dialogue 


Submitted  by  the  Scarboro  Missions  Interfaith  Desk 


In  the  last  40  years.  Catholics  worldwide  have 
been  rethinking  their  attitude  toward  non- 
Christian  religions.  The  Second  Vatican  Council  is 
now  seen  as  a watershed  event  in  this  new  openness 
towards  Jews,  Muslims,  Buddhists,  Hindus  and 
members  of  other  religious  traditions.  The  last  four 
Popes  have  provided  courageous  leadership  as  the 
Church  journeys  through  the  uncharted  territory  of 
interfaith  dialogue. 

John  XXI!!-— Opening  the  door 

"At  the  day  of  judgement,  we  won't  be  asked 
whether  we  realized  unity  but  whether  we 
prayed,  worked  and  suffered  for  it." 

Pope  John  XXIII 

During  World  War  II,  John  XXIII 
was  an  archbishop  and  the 
Vatican's  apostolic  delegate  in 
Istanbul,  Turkey.  His  courageous 
actions  during  this  period  saved 
thousands  of  European  Jews  con- 
demned to  extermination.  He  also 
played  a crucial  role  in  alerting  the 
Vatican  and  the  Allies  to  the  horren- 
dous genocide  that  was  taking  place. 
Moved  by  an  intuition  that  the  whole  Church 
was  in  need  of  renewal.  Pope  John  convened  the 
Second  Vatican  Council  (1962-1965).  This 
"Ecumenical  Council"  produced  groundbreaking 
documents  on  interfaith  dialogue,  social  justice,  reli- 
gious freedom  and  religious  pluralism. 

Vatican  II  is  one  of  the  most  important  inter- 
faith events  in  Church  history.  In  choosing  to 
respectfully  acknowledge  the  presence  of  grace,  truth 
and  holiness  in  other  religious  traditions,  the  Council 
changed  the  Catholic  Church  forever. 

So  great  an  impression  did  Pope  John  make 
upon  the  Jewish  community  of  Rome  that  the  Chief 
Rabbi  and  a number  of  his  congregants  went  to  St. 
Peter's  Square  to  pray  for  the  dying  pontiff  during 
his  final  days. 


Paul  VI— Interfaith  architect 

"We  acknowledge  with  respect  the  spiritual  and 
moral  values  of  the  various  non-Christian  reli- 
gions for  we  desire  to  join  them  in  promoting 
and  defending  common  ideals  in  the  spheres  of 
religious  liberty,  human  brotherhood,  teaching 
and  education,  social  welfare  and  civic  order." 
Rope  Paul  VI 

Pope  John's  successor,  Paul  VI, 
dreamed  of  a Church  in  conversa- 
tion with  all  the  religions  and  cul- 
tures of  the  world.  In  fact,  he  is  the 
chief  architect  of  a Catholic  infra- 
structure for  interreligious  relations. 

Even  before  the  Council  had 
ended,  he  established  the  Secretariat 
for  Non-Christians  (later  renamed  the 
Pontifical  Council  for  Interreligious  Relations).  This 
Pontifical  Council  is  the  Church's  major  vehicle  for 
promoting  dialogue  with  other  religions. 

Pope  Paul's  encyclical,  Ecclesiam  Suam,  was  the 
first  encyclical  in  Church  history  to  promote  interre- 
ligious dialogue.  During  each  of  six  pastoral  trips 
abroad,  he  met  with  local  leaders  of  world  religions. 
When  he  visited  India,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  lined  the  streets  and  stood  in  silence.  Hindus 
regard  a religious  leader,  of  whatever  faith,  as  a spe- 
cial manifestation  of  God. 

John  Paul  II— Interfaifh  giant 

"By  dialogue,  we  let  God  be  present  in  our 
midst,  for  as  we  open  ourselves  to  one  another, 
we  open  ourselves  to  God."  Pope  John  Paul  II 

Some  observers  have  described 
Pope  John  Paul  II  as  the  most 
important  ecumenical  and  interfaith 
Pope  in  history. 

This  "man  from  a far  country" 
readily  embraced  Paul  Vi's  commit- 
ment to  dialogue  and  quickly 
expanded  the  Church's  interreligious 
outreach.  To  the  interfaith  task,  John 
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Paul  brought  a practical,  hands-on  approach  and  a 
tireless  capacity  for  travel.  In  most  of  his  approxi- 
mately 100  trips  abroad,  this  most  global  of  Popes 
met  with  leaders  of  numerous  faiths;  in  fact,  he  often 
requested  such  meetings. 

Interreligious  encounters  were  also  a staple  of 
John  Paul's  daily  ministry  in  Rome.  A prolific  writer, 
he  was  responsible  for  a staggering  output  of  docu- 
ments, statements  and  speeches  on  the  topic  of  inter- 
faith. 

Pope  John  Paul  forged  dramatic  new  bonds 
with  Judaism  and  Islam,  challenging  centuries-old 
patterns  of  prejudice  and  alienation.  He  was  the  first 
Pope  in  history  to  enter  a synagogue  and  a mosque. 

It  is  estimated  that  during  his  pontificate  he  had 
more  than  150  meetings  with  Muslims. 

This  interfaith  pilgrim  also  met  with  represen- 
tatives of  many  other  religions.  During  his  travels,  he 
consistently  demonstrated  respect  for  Hindus, 
Buddhists  and  members  of  local  religious  cultures. 

In  1986,  John  Paul  invited  leaders  of  the 
world's  religions  to  Assisi,  Italy,  to  pray  and  fast  for 
world  peace.  Some  observers  have  described  the 
Assisi  gathering  as  the  most  important  multifaith 
prayer  service  in  history. 

Pope  John  Paul  II  was  a man  truly  possessed  of 
a global  consciousness — he  realized  that  there  would 
never  be  global  peace  and  justice  without  dialogue 
among  the  world's  religions. 

Benedict  XVI— In  the  service  of  peace 

"The  Catholic  Church  is  committed  to  tolerance, 
respect,  friendship  and  peace  between  all  peo- 
ples, cultures  and  religions."  Pope  Benedict  XVI 

Having  worked  so  closely  with 
John  Paul  II  for  so  many  years. 
Pope  Benedict  XVI  gained  lots  of 
exposure  to  interreligious  dialogue. 

In  his  first  public  statement  as  Pope, 
he  vowed  to  continue  John  Paul  IPs 
groundbreaking  work  in  the  realm  of 
ecumenical  and  interfaith  dialogue. 

In  his  first  papal  sermon,  he 


stated:  "To  those  who  follow  other  religions... the 
Church  wishes  to  engage  with  them  in  an  open  and 
sincere  dialogue  in  search  of  the  true  good  of  human- 
ity and  society." 

The  healing  of  relations  between  Christians  and 
Jews  was  the  centrepiece  of  John  Paul  IPs  interfaith 
commitment.  Shortly  after  Benedict's  election  to  the 
papacy,  he  met  with  Jewish  leaders  from  around  the 
world.  In  2005,  he  became  the  second  Pope  in  history 
to  enter  a Jewish  house  of  worship.  At  the  synagogue 
in  Cologne,  Germany,  he  won  a standing  ovation  for 
his  warning  about  rising  anti-Semitism  and  for  his  call 
for  renewed  dialogue  between  Christians  and  Jews. 

Last  year.  Pope  Benedict  visited  Auschwitz,  the 
former  Nazi  concentration  camp  in  Poland.  "It  is  a 
duty  before  the  truth  and  the  just  due  of  all  who  suf- 
fered here,  a duty  before  God  for  me  to  come  here  as 
the  successor  of  Pope  John  Paul  II  and  as  a son  of  the 
German  people,"  he  said. 

Benedict  has  also  followed  up  on  John  Paul's 
efforts  to  build  bridges  with  the  international 
Muslim  community.  When  receiving  the  representa- 
tives of  other  religions  who  attended  the  celebration 
for  the  beginning  of  his  pontificate,  Benedict  stated: 

"I  am  particularly  grateful  for  the  presence  in  our 
midst  of  members  of  the  Muslim  community,  and  I 
express  my  appreciation  for  the  growth  of  dialogue 
between  Muslims  and  Christians,  both  at  the  local 
and  international  levels.  I assure  you  that  the  Church 
wants  to  continue  building  bridges  of  fellowship 
with  followers  of  all  religions,  in  order  to  seek  the 
true  good  of  every  person  and  of  society  as  a whole." 

Pope  Benedict  has  met  with  numerous  Muslim 
leaders  in  Rome  and  outside  Italy.  In  November  of 
last  year  he  visited  Turkey,  a Muslim  country  and 
became  the  second  Pope  in  history  to  visit  a mosque. 

During  the  four-day  visit  to  Turkey,  the  Pope 
was  persistent  in  his  promotion  of  Muslim-Christian 
dialogue:  "Christians  and  Muslims,  following  their 
respective  religions,  point  to  the  truth  of  the  sacred 
character  and  dignity  of  the  person.  This  is  the  basis 
of  our  mutual  respect  and  esteem,  this  is  the  basis  for 
cooperation  in  the  service  of  peace  between  nations 
and  peoples,  the  dearest  wish  of  all  believers  and  all 
people  of  good  will."°° 


L'Osservatore  Romano 
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The  city  of  golden  friendship 

Muslims  and  Christians  in  Cagayan  de  Oro , Philippines , are  working 

TOGETHER  IN  THEIR  COMMITMENT  TO  SEEK  PEACE 


Participants,  including  Our  Lady's  Missionary  Sr.  Christine  Gebel  (far  right)  at 
the  Ranao  Muslim-Christian  Movement  for  Dialogue  and  Peace  meeting  held 
in  Balo-i,  Lanao  del  Sur,  Philippines,  May  2006. 


By  Sr.  Christine  Gebel,  O.L.M. 

The  City  of  Golden  Friendship, 
Cagayan  de  Oro,  is  located  on 
the  island  of  Mindanao  in  the 
Southern  Philippines.  For  some 
people,  Mindanao  brings  to  mind 
images  of  fighting  between 
Muslims  and  Christians,  and  the 
leftist  New  People's  Army's  war 
against  the  government.  This  is 
true,  but  Mindanao  is  a big  island 
and  Cagayan  de  Oro  is  a peaceful 
place. 

Or  is  it?  If  peace  is  simply  the 
absence  of  war,  yes,  Cagayan  de 
Oro  is  at  peace.  However,  if  peace 
means  that  a community  is  work- 
ing together  for  the  good  of  all, 
living  in  harmony  and  being  open 
and  sensitive  to  others,  we  are  not 
truly  at  peace  here. 

Ironically,  it  is  the  parts  of 
Mindanao  that  have  the  cruelest 
history  of  violence  and  strife  that 
are  now  working  the  hardest  for 
peace.  Since  we  do  not  have  open 
fighting  here  in  Cagayan  de  Oro, 
it  is  difficult  to  arouse  interest  in 
Muslim-Christian  dialogue  for 
peace. 

Thus,  we  are  a small,  yet  dedi- 
cated group  of  Muslims  and 
Christians  linked  up  with  the 
Silsilah  Dialogue  Movement  which 
is  based  in  Zamboanga  City  (on 
the  other  side  of  the  island).  We 
also  network  with  the  Ranao 
Muslim-Christian  Movement  for 
Dialogue  and  Peace  which  is  based 
in  Marawi  City  (a  little  over  two 
hours  away  by  public  transport). 

Together  with  the  Ranao  group, 
we  recently  participated  in  a five 
day  interfaith  peace  workshop 
entitled,  "Together  Building  Just 
Peace".  Held  in  our  own  City  of 


Golden  Friendship,  the  workshop 
was  sponsored  by  the  Young 
Ambassadors  for  Peace  of  the 
Uniting  International  Mission  of 
the  Uniting  Church  in  Australia 
(formed  in  1977  as  a union  of  the 
Congregational,  Methodist  and 
Presbyterian  traditions). 

Our  Lady's  Missionary  Sr.  Mary 
Gauthier  and  I brought  the 
Scarboro  Missions  Golden  Rule 
poster  with  us  to  the  workshop 
hoping  to  find  a way  to  share  it 
with  other  participants.  As  always 
happens,  people  were  very  inter- 
ested in  the  poster  and  many  asked 
for  a copy.  Due  to  Scarboro's  gen- 
erosity, we  had  copies  available  to 
strategically  distribute — one  to  the 
facilitator  of  the  workshop  to  take 


back  to  Australia,  and  others  to 
universities  and  places  of  worship. 
We  also  encouraged  people  to  look 
up  the  Scarboro  website. 

At  one  point  during  the  work- 
shop, I looked  around  the  room 
and  saw  that  we  were  Muslims, 
Christians  and  Tribal  people,  men 
and  women,  young  and  not  so 
young,  coming  from  cities  and 
small  villages  from  four  different 
provinces  of  Mindanao. 

And  then  I remembered  the 
story  of  one  of  my  roommates,  a 
Muslim  woman.  Her  father  was 
shot  dead  by  a soldier,  a Christian, 
for  no  apparent  reason  when  she 
was  in  grade  five.  She  said  that 
she  did  not  harbour  hatred  against 
Christians  because  she  always 
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Interfaith  lessons  I have 
learned 


The  Silsilah  Forum  core  group  in  Cagayan  de  Oro,  Philippines,  made  up  of 
Muslims,  Christians  and  people  of  other  faiths  journeying  together  and  assisting 
each  other  in  programs  and  initiatives  for  dialogue  and  peace.  L-R:  Our  Lady's 
Missionary  Sr.  Mary  Gauthier,  Amina  Mambuay,  her  daughter  Farrah,  Mohamad 
Gondarangin,  Ustadz  Aliasa  and  Columban  Fr.  Paul  Glynn.  Two  members  were 
absent.  After  the  meeting,  the  group  shared  a spaghetti  supper  and  then  a 
maratig  (the  fruit  shown  in  the  middle  of  the  table).  Sr.  Christine  Gebel  who 
took  the  photo  wrote:  "With  the  meeting  taking  place  on  the  anniversary  of 
September  11,  at  one  point  during  supper  Mohamad  said,  'I  only  wish  people 
could  see  us  here  tonight,  sharing  this  meal  together.'  We  all  agreed." 


associated  the  soldiers  involved 
with  her  father's  death  more  with 
the  Marcos  dictatorship  and  mar- 
tial law  rather  than  with  their 
Christian  religion. 

Then,  there's  the  story  of  my 
"buddy"  (during  the  workshop, 
we  used  a buddy  system  to  keep 
track  of  each  other).  My  buddy 
was  a young  Christian  man  whose 
father  is  with  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  Philippines.  This  young  man's 
father  has  been  in  hospital  suffer- 
ing from  Post  Traumatic  Stress 
Syndrome  for  the  past  two  years 
after  fighting  in  numerous  battles 
against  the  Moro  Islamic 
Liberation  Front.  He  wonders  if 
his  father  will  ever  fully  recover. 

If  these  two  victims  of  violence 


Members  of  a local  dialogue  group, 
and  organizers  of  the  walk,  participate 
in  a Walk  for  Peace,  L-R:  Ellen  Red, 
Our  Lady's  Missionary  Sr.  Mary 
Gauthier,  Msgr.  Rey  Monsanto  (Vicar 
General  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Cagayan 
de  Oro),  and  Mohamad  Gondarangin 
(President  of  a local  mosque).  Cagayan 
de  Oro,  Philippines. 


can  commit  themselves  to  peace- 
making, how  can  I not?  If  these 
two  people  can  even  work  together 
for  peace,  there  is  hope  for  all  of  us. 

And  truly,  one  of  the  first  steps 
we  can  take  is  to  recognize  and 
honour  the  unity  we  share  in  the 
Golden  Rule  .OO 

Christine  Gebel  is  a member  of 
Our  Lady's  Missionaries  and  has  been 
working  in  the  Philippines  for  the  last 
15  years.  Her  ministry  includes' 
Muslim-Christian  dialogue,  work 
with  Amnesty  International  and 
involvement  in  Basic  Christian 
Communities.  Christine  has  helped  to 
organize  literacy  centres  for  children 
who  do  not  attend  school. 


Columban  missionary  Fr  James  Fleming 

shares  the  learnings  he  has  acquired  in 

his  more  than  20  years  of  interfaith  work, 

primarily  in  Musiim-Christian  dialogue: 

• Relate  to  others  as  equal  partners  in 
the  search  for  truth. 

• Recognize  that  listening  as  well  as 
speaking  is  necessary  for  a genuine 
conversation.  Remember  the  words 
of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi:  "Preach  the 
Gospel  always,  and  when  necessary 
use  words." 

• Treasure  the  sense  of  wonder  that 
comes  with  encountering  the  new, 
the  unusual  and  the  surprising. 

• Be  hungry  for  knowledge  abouf  fhe 
other  person's  culture  and  religion. 
Learn  to  understand  what  others 
actually  believe  and  value.  And 
allow  them  to  express  their  beliefs 
and  values  in  their  own  terms. 

• Be  honest  in  sharing  your  beliefs  and 
do  not  try  to  water  them  down  to 
accommodate.  Other  people  see 
through  this  and  lose  respect  for  you. 

• Do  nof  misrepresent  or  disparage 
other  peoples'  beliefs  and  practices. 

® Be  aware  of  your  own  need  for 
ongoing  conversion  to  your  pro- 
fessed beliefs.  Remember,  it  is  not 
our  job  to  convert  others  to  our 
beliefs,  but  to  be  faithful  to  our  own. 

• Respond  to  others  as  a gift,  not  as 
a threat. 

• Be  sensitive  to  vulnerable  people 
and  do  not  try  to  exploit  them. 

• Remember  that  it's  our  differences 
thaf  can  make  a difference,  so 
rejoice  in  the  richness  of  our 
diversifies. 
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L'Osservatore  Romano 


Jewish  leaders  thank  Pope  John  Paul 

Historic  interfaith  audience  takes  place  at  the  Vatican 

Submitted  by  the  Scarboro  Missions  Interfaith  Desk 


In  January  2005,  Pope  John  Paul 
II  called  for  a reinforcement  of 
dialogue  between  Catholics 
and  Jews  when  he  met  with  a 
group  of  about  160  Jewish  leaders, 
rabbis,  cantors  and  their  relatives. 

Never  before  had  so  many  rab- 
bis gone  to  the  Vatican  for  a pri- 
vate audience  with  the  Pope.  This 
unprecedented  meeting  was 
requested  by  a New  York-based 
interfaith  dialogue  organization 
known  as  Pave  the  Way 
Foundation. 

Gary  Krupp,  a member  of  the 
Jewish  community  and  president 
of  Pave  the  Way,  proposed  the 
meeting  as  an  opportunity  to  thank 
John  Paul  II  for  the  extraordinary 


efforts  made  in  his  life,  especially 
during  his  26-year  pontificate,  to 
combat  anti-Semitism. 

The  historic  gathering  also 
commemorated  the  40th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
declaration.  Nostra  Aetate,  which 
marked  a key  shift  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  attitude  toward  the 
Jewish  people  and  the  Jewish  faith. 

In  a brief  address  to  his  guests, 
the  Holy  Father  said: 

"May  this  be  an  occasion  for 
renewed  commitment  to 
increased  understanding  and 
cooperation  in  the  service  of 
building  a world  ever  more 
firmly  based  on  respect  for  the 
divine  image  in  every  human 


being.  Upon  all  of  you,  I invoke 
the  abundant  blessings  of  the 
Almighty  and,  in  particular,  the 
gift  of  peace.  Shalom  aleichem." 

Greeting  the  Pope  on  behalf  of 
those  present,  Gary  Krupp 
reviewed  the  legacy  of  this  Pope 
who  had  made  the  healing  of 
Jewish-Christian  relations  a cen- 
tral commitment  of  his  papacy. 

"Soon  after  your  ascension  to 
the  throne  of  St.  Peter,  you  made  a 
telling  trip  to  Auschwitz  in  order 
to  pay  homage  to  victims  of  the 
Holocaust,"  Krupp  said.  "You 
have  defended  the  Jewish  people 
at  every  opportunity,  as  a priest  in 
Poland  and  during  your  26-year 
pontificate.  You  have  denounced 
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Pope  John  Paul  II  greets  an  interna- 
tional Jewish  delegation  at  the 
Vatican's  Clementine  Hall,  January 
18,  2006.  The  130  rabbis  and  cantors 
made  up  the  largest  group  of  Jewish 
leaders  ever  to  travel  to  the  Vatican  to 
meet  the  Pope. 


anti-Semitism  as  a 'sin  against  God 
and  humanity.'  This  tone  of  recon- 
ciliation has  been  the  cornerstone 
of  your  papacy  and  its  relations 
with  the  Jewish  people." 

Krupp  recalled  that  John  Paul  II 
had  been  the  first  Pope  since  St. 
Peter  to  visit  a synagogue:  "Your 
pilgrimage  to  Israel  and  the  Holy 
Land  on  March  21,  2000,  was 
immortalized  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  Jewish  people 
around  the  world  when  you 
placed  your  prayer  asking  for  for- 
giveness in  the  Western  Wall. 

"...For  your  acts  of  love  of  all 
humankind  and  your  implacable 
pursuit  of  peace  and  reconciliation 
of  all  faiths,"  the  Jewish  represen- 
tative said,  "Your  Holiness  truly  is 
the  personification  of  these  ideals 
and  spirit  of  Aaron,  the  high  priest 
of  ancient  Israel." 

"My  prayerful  wish,"  Krupp 
added,  "is  that  Jews,  Christians 
and  Muslims,  the  three  children  of 
Abraham,  may  soon  bond  together 
in  one  common  cause  and  voice  to 
defend  all  humanity  against  those 
who  defame  God  by  committing 
wanton  acts  of  violence  in  his  holy 
name."  He  concluded  by  saying 
three  times  "Thank  you"  and 
"Shalom." 

On  the  eve  of  the  meeting, 
Krupp  announced  that  the 
Vatican  had  given  permission  for 
the  loan  of  the  manuscripts  of  the 
great  Jewish  philosopher  and  the- 
ologian Maimonides  (1138-1204), 
along  with  other  writings,  to  the 
Israel  Museum  for  its  40th 
anniversary  exhibit  that  spring. 
Rabbi  Jack  Bempoard,  director 


t 


of  the  Center  for 
Interreligious 
Understanding  in  the 
United  States,  said,  "No 
Pope  has  done  as  much  or 


Judaism 

What  is  hateful  to  you, 
do  not  do  to  your  neighbour. 
This  is  the  whole  Torah; 

M the  rest  is  commentar 

' Talmud,  Shabbat  31a 


Christianity 

In  everything,  do  to  others 
as  you  would  have  them 
do  to  you;  for  this  is  the 
law  and  the  prophet' 

Jesus,  Matthew ' 


cared  as  much  about  creating 
a brotherly  relationship  between 
Catholics  and  Jews  as  John  Paul  II. 
By  coming  to  the  Vatican  from 
across  the  world,  we  rabbis  are 
saying  'Thank  you!"' 

At  the  audience,  three  rabbis 
pronounced  a blessing  on  John 
Paul  II  and  the  meeting  ended 
with  a chant. 

In  John  Paul’s  footsteps 

Pope  Benedict  is  clearly  follow- 
ing in  John  Paul's  footsteps. 
Shortly  after  his  election  to  the 
papacy,  Benedict  met  with  Jewish 
leaders  from  around  the  world.  In 
2005,  he  became  the  second  Pope 
in  history  to  enter  a Jewish  house 
of  worship.  At  the  synagogue  in 
Cologne,  Germany,  he  won  a 
standing  ovation  for  his  warning 
about  rising  anti-Semitism  and  for 
his  call  for  renewed  dialogue 
between  Christians  and  Jews. 

Last  year.  Pope  Benedict  visited 
Auschwitz,  the  former  Nazi  con- 
centration camp  in  Poland.  "It  is  a 
duty  before  the  truth,"  he  said, 
"and  the  just  due  of  all  who  suf- 
fered here,  a duty  before  God,  for 
me  to  come  here  as  the  successor 
of  Pope  John  Paul  II  and  as  a son 
of  the  German  people.. 


Golden  Rule  poster 
Presents  the  Golden  Rule 
in  13  religions 

Produced  by  Scarboro  Missions 
Actual  size  22”x29” 

Order  from  Broughtons  Religious 
Books  & Gifts: 

Tel:  416-690-4777; 

Fax:  416-690-5357 
Email:  sales@bbroughton.com 
Other  excellent  Golden  Rule 
resources  may  be  downloaded 
free  from  our  website: 
www.scarboromissions.ca 
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Celebrating  dialogue  in  Guyana 

Scar  boro  missioners  celebrate  with  Hindus  and  Muslims 


Scarboro  missioner  Kate  O'Donnell  and  friends  in  the  community  take  part  in 
the  springtime  Hindu  festival  of  Phagwah.  People  joyfully  throw  coloured 
water  and  sweet  perfumes  on  one  another  to  match  the  scenic  beauty,  colour 
and  fragrances  of  the  season. 


By  Kate  O'Donnell 


As  a Christian  living  in 

Guyana,  I have  had  won- 
derful opportunities  to  cel- 
ebrate with  our  Hindu  and 
Muslim  brothers  and  sisters. 
Christians  comprise  57  percent  of 
the  population  of  Guyana;  Hindus 
comprise  33  percent;  and  Muslims 
comprise  nine  percent. 

In  its  openness  to  include  all 
religions,  Guyana  officially  cele- 
brates Christian,  Hindu  and 
Muslim  holidays.  For  me,  these 
celebrations  have  been  a joy  as 
well  as  an  education. 

The  Hindu  religion  celebrates 
many  holy  days  that  rejoice  in  the 
victory  of  good  over  evil.  Diwali 
was  the  first  Hindu  festival  I expe- 
rienced. A joyful  festival  of  lights, 
Diwali  is  celebrated  in  October  or 
November.  That  first  celebration 
proved  to  be  the  first  of  many 
experiences  of  wonderful  hospital- 
ity that  has  fed  my  spirit  and  my 
body. 

"Seven  curry",  a popular  dish 
at  Diwali  and  other  Hindu  cele- 
brations, is  served  on  a Lotus  leaf 
and  eaten  with  the  fingers.  It  is 
certainly  "finger-licking  good";  in 
fact,  it  is  scrumptious. 

Phagwah  is  another  celebration 
of  good  over  evil.  It  is  a spring  fes- 
tival that  takes  place  in  March  or 
April.  During  this  festival,  we  joy- 
fully throw  coloured  water  and 
sweet  perfumes  on  one  another  to 
match  the  scenic  beauty,  colour 
and  fragrances  of  the  season. 

At  these  Hindu  festivals,  I have 
been  accepted  and  made  to  feel 
most  welcome.  During  these  gath- 
erings, the  Pandit  (Hindu  clergy) 
willingly  explains  to  me  in  English 


what  is  happening.  The  Hindu 
services  are  joy-filled,  prayerful 
and  very  musical.  Chanting  with 
the  members  of  the  congregation 
brings  me  peace  and  contentment. 

Islam  also  figures  prominently 
in  my  life.  A Muslim  couple, 
Sheila  and  George,  rent  me  an 
apartment  in  their  home.  They 
have  always  made  me  feel  very 
welcome  and  a part  of  their  fami- 
ly, inviting  me  to  celebrate  with 
them  their  special  holydays, 
including  Eid  al-Fitr,  a joyous 
three-day  celebration  at  the  end  of 
Ramadan,  the  annual  month  of 
fasting.  I have  invited  George  and 
Sheila  to  break  their  fast  in  my 
apartment  and  their  prayers  have 
touched  me  deeply. 

They  also  invited  me  to  their 
nephew's  wedding;  a Muslim 
wedding  was  a new  and  interest- 


ing experience  for  me.  Sheila  and 
George  are  always  happy  to  join 
me  in  celebrating  my  Christian 
holidays  such  as  Easter  and 
Christmas.  I have  attended  some 
services  at  the  mosque  and  have 
always  been  warmly  welcomed. 

Whenever  there  is  a public 
event  or  function  in  Guyana, 
prayers  are  offered  by  representa- 
tives from  each  of  the  three  reli- 
gions. Here  I am  speaking  of 
events  such  as  a Rotary  dinner, 
the  celebration  of  Town  Day,  or  a 
candlelight  memorial  service  for 
those  who  have  died  of  AIDS. 
Tensions  exist  among  the  various 
ethnic  groups  in  Guyana,  but 
there  is  harmony  among  the  reli- 
gions. 

Election  time  in  Guyana  is  usu- 
ally a period  of  social  unrest  that 
leads  to  fights  and  many  killings. 
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Left:  Scarboro  missioners  Estrela  De 
Souza  (L)  and  Kate  O'Donnell  with  a 
Guyanese  friend  enjoying  "seven 
curry"  served  on  a Lotus  leaf  at  a 50th 
wedding  anniversary  for  Hindu 
friends.  New  Amsterdam,  Guyana. 

Below:  One  of  the  parade  floats  for 
the  Hindu  celebration  of  Diwali,  the 
festival  of  lights.  New  Amsterdam, 
Guyana. 


I - 


But  last  year,  for  the  first  time 
since  Guyana's  independence  in 
1966,  the  election  period  was 
very  peaceful.  I believe  that  this 
came  about  as  a result  of  a Peace 
Rally  that  was  held  at  the 
Botanical  Gardens  in  the  capital 
city,  Georgetown.  Held  a few 
months  before  the  elections,  the 
Peace  Rally  was  attended  by  rep- 
resentatives from  all  the  political 
parties.  Representatives  of  the 
three  religions  offered  prayers  for 
peace.  Coming  together  like  this 
is  surely  what  will  bring  peace  to 
our  world. 

My  time  in  Guyana  has  truly 
been  a time  of  great  blessing  and 
I am  thankful  for  the  opportunity 
to  experience  God  in  such  diverse 
ways. 

The  Peace  of  Jesus  Be  With 
You! 

As-salaam  Alaikum!  (Muslim 
peace  greeting) 

Om  Shanti,  Shanti,  Shanti! 
(Hindu  peace  greeting) 

Scarboro  missioner  Kate 
O'Donnell  has  been  serving  in 
Guyana  since  2004.  Kate  lives  in 
New  Amsterdam  and  is  involved  in 
prison  and  hospital  ministries, 
including  the  psychiatric  hospital. 

As  well,  Kate  is  connected  with 
many  children  in  orphanages  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  where  she  lives. 


Prayer  for  dialogue  with  religions 

By  Sr.  Mary  Lou  Kownacki,  OSB 


! bow  to  the  one  who  signs  the  cross. 

I bow  to  tbe  one  wbo  sits  with  the  Buddha. 

1 bow  to  the  one  who  wails  at  the  wall. 

I bow  to  the  OM  flowing  in  the  Ganges. 

I bow  to  the  one  who  faces  Mecca, 
whose  forehead  touches  holy  ground. 

I bow  to  dervishes  whirling  in  the  mystical  win- 
I bow  to  the  north,  to  the  south, 
to  the  east,  to  the  west. 

I bow  to  the  God  within  each  heart. 

I bow  to  epiphany, 
tJy:? •*  to  God's  face  revealed. 

I bow.  I bow.  I bow.  I f 
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Promoting  Muslim-Christian 

Understanding 

Paul  McKenna  of  Scarboro  Missions  is  recognized  for  his  contribution  in 

FURTHERING  UNDERSTANDING  BETWEEN  MUSLIMS  AND  CHRISTIANS 


Talat  Muinnidin,  Muslim  representative  of  the  National  Muslim-Christian 
Liaison  Committee,  presents  an  interfaith  award  to  Paul  McKenna  of  the 
Scarboro  Missions  Interfaith  Desk. 


One  of  the  most  successful 
programs  of  the  National 
Muslim-Christian  Liaison 
Committee  has  been  its  annual 
Recognition  Dinner  in  which  a 
Muslim  and  a Christian  are  recog- 
nized for  their  contribution  in  fur- 
thering understanding  between 
Muslims  and  Christians  in 
Canada.  Last  year,  Paul  McKenna 
of  the  Scarboro  Missions  Interfaith 
Desk  was  one  of  those  recognized. 

Paul's  interfaith  career  spans 
more  than  25  years.  He  teaches, 
writes  and  consults  in  the  fields  of 
world  religions  and  interfaith  dia- 
logue. Paul  collaborated  with 
Scarboro  Missions  and  a number 
of  artists  and  scholars  in  creating 
Scarboro's  Golden  Rule  poster. 
Published  only  seven  years  ago, 
the  poster  is  making  an  interna- 
tional impact. 

Currently  Paul  is  the 
Coordinator  of  the  Scarboro 
Missions  Interfaith  Desk.  Says 
Paul,  "I'm  profoundly  grateful 
that  Scarboro  Missions  has  pro- 
vided me  with  an  opportunity  and 
an  environment  to  live  out  the 
things  that  I believe  in." 

Dialogue  with  the  Muslim  com- 
munity has  been  a key  focus  of 
Scarboro's  interfaith  work. 

For  example,  during  the  2003 
World  Youth  Days  in  Toronto, 
Scarboro  Missions  and  the 
Toronto  Muslim  community  col- 
laborated in  organizing  the  largest 
gathering  of  Christian  and  Muslim 
youth  in  Canadian  history. 

At  the  recognition  dinner, 
Raheel  Raza  of  the  Muslim  com- 
munity was  also  honoured.  Raheel 
is  an  author,  media  commentator 


and  interfaith  activist.  She  has 
been  involved  in  a number  of 
Scarboro's  interfaith  events. 

Formed  more  than  15  years  ago, 
the  National  Muslim-Christian 
Liaison  Committee  is  a Canada- 
wide organization  whose  mem- 
bership is  comprised  of  several 
Muslim  and  Christian  organiza- 
tions. These  include  the  Council  of 
the  Muslim  Community  of 
Canada,  the  Canadian  Islamic 
Congress,  the  Canadian  Council  of 
Muslim  Women,  the  Islamic  Circle 
of  North  America,  the  Council  of 
Imams,  the  United  Church  of 
Canada,  the  Canadian  Conference 
of  Catholic  Bishops,  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada, 


and  the  Canadian  Council  of 
Churches  (including  the  Associate 
Secretary  for  Faith  and  Witness). 

The  Committee  seeks  to  be  a 
forum  of  exchange  in  which  offi- 
cial representatives  of  the  Muslim 
and  Christian  communities  can 
explore  mutual  concerns.  The 
Committee  meets  five  times  each 
year  to  discuss  areas  of  sensitivity 
or  conflict  as  well  as  issues  of 
common  interest.  Although  the 
committee  cannot  speak  for  any  of 
its  member  organizations,  it  does 
urge  its  various  representatives  to 
return  to  their  organizations  with 
a position  or  policy  and  have  their 
organizations  act  on  the  position 
taken  by  the  Committee. 

Some  of  the  activities  that  the 
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Mussie  Hailu  (right),  board  chair 
of  the  Interfaith  Peacebuilding 
Initiative  in  Ethiopia  presents 
the  2006  Golden  Rule  Peace 
Medal  and  mounted  Golden 
Rule  Poster  to  Dr.  Hizkias 
Assefa,  founder  and  co-coordina- 
tor of  the  African  Peacebuilding 
and  Reconciliation  Network  in 
Nairobi.  Dr.  Assefa  has  con- 
ducted peacebuilding  training 
seminars  and  workshops  in  more 
than  50  countries  of  the  world. 

He  has  lectured  on  reconcilia- 
tion, peacemaking  and  conflict 
resolution  in  universities  in 
Africa,  Europe,  Asia,  North 
America,  and  Latin  America. 


Committee  has  urged  its  member 
organizations  to  support  include: 

• issuing  of  statements  to 
Canadian  government  officials 
against  the  war  in  Iraq; 

• advocacy  for  a peaceful  reso- 
lution to  the  conflict  in  Palestine; 

• advocacy  for  the  poor  and 
homeless  in  Canada; 

• collaboration  with  the  United 
Church  of  Canada  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  its  groundbreaking  docu- 
ment on  Muslim-Christian  under- 
standing, That  We  May  Know  Each 
Other. 

To  download  this  document  and 
accompanying  study  guide,  go  to: 

www.united-church.ca/twmkeo 

In  the  past,  the  National 
Muslim-Christian  Liaison 
Committee  has  sponsored  projects 
such  as  Families  Meeting  Families, 
in  which  Muslim  and  Christian 
families  were  paired  so  that  they 
could  get  to  know  each  other  and 
their  faith  traditions  through 
social  interaction.  The  Committee 
has  also  organized  a tour  across 
Canada  by  senior  Muslim  and 
Christian  representatives  to 
encourage  the  formation  of  local 
Muslim-Christian  dialogue 
groups.oo 


Scarboro  Missions  receives  peace  medal 

The  interfaith  work  of  Scarboro  Missions  is  making  a splash  in  parts  of  Africa. 

Some  of  this  activity  has  to  do  with  Scarboro’s  Golden  Rule  Poster.  And  some 
of  it  has  to  do  with  a man  named  Mussie  Hailu,  chairman  of  the  board  of  The 
Interfaith  Peacebuilding  Initiative,  a nationwide  organization  in  Ethiopia.  Hailu  is 
convinced  that  the  practice  of  the  Golden  Rule  is  the  path  to  world  peace.  And  he 
is  committed  to  spreading  that  message  across  Africa  and  beyond.  The  Interfaith 
Peacebuilding  Initiative  has  established  a Goodwill  Ambassador  Award  which  is 
awarded  annually  to  an  Ethiopian  for  his/her  efforts  in  the  fields  of  peacebuilding, 
interfaith  dialogue  and  community  service. 

In  2006,  the  award— accompanied  by  a Golden  Rule  Peace  Medal— went  to 
Dr.  Hizkias  Assefa,  a scholar,  professor  and  international  specialist  in  peacebuild- 
ing, mediation  and  conflict  resolution.  (See photo  above.) 

Scarboro  Missions  was  pleased  to  learn  that  it  too  had  been  awarded  a 
Golden  Rule  Peace  Medal  for  2006  by  this  Ethiopian  interfaith  organization.  A let- 
ter from  the  Interfaith  Peacebuilding  Initiative,  written  by  Mussie  Hailu,  stated: 

“...We  bestow  this  upon  you  on  the  occasion  of  celebration  of  the 
International  Day  of  Peace  of  the  United  Nations  in  appreciation  of  your 
outstanding  contribution  in  promoting  a culture  of  peace  and  interfaith 
harmony  in  the  world  through  the  teaching  of  the  Golden  Rule.  Thank  you 
for  designing  the  Golden  Rule  Poster  which  is  now  serving  many  inter- 
faith and  peace  organizations  worldwide  in  their  efforts  toward  global 
peace.  We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  to  make  the  Golden  Rule  a 
universal  principle  of  life  for  all  humanity.” 

' Mussie  Hailu  is  working  to  establish  regional  Golden  Rule  Ambassador 
Awards  around  the  world.  Last  spring,  Scarboro  Missions  responded  to  Hailu’s 
invitation  by  presenting  an  Ambassador  award  to  Rev.  Leslie  Mezei.  Rev.  Mezei  is 
a multifaith  educator  and  Holocaust  survivor  who  has  made  an  enormous  contribu- 
tion to  interfaith  work  in  the  Toronto  area. 

Hailu  has  translated  the  Scarboro  Golden  Rule  poster  into  Ahmaric,  the 
native  language  of  Ethiopia  (see  poster  in  photo  above).  This  year,  he  plans  to  dis- 
tribute 10,000  copies  of  the  poster  across  Ethiopia.  He  also  plans  to  give  a copy  of 
the  poster  to  54  heads  of  state  in  Africa  for  use  in  their  efforts  to  promote  peace. 

Scarboro  Missions  salutes  Mussie  Hailu,  peacemaker,  bridge  builder  and  a 
truly  global  citizen,  who  walks  in  the  spirit  of  the  Golden  Rule.°° 
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Interreligious  dialogue  in  Asia 
...a  way  of  being  Church 

An  interview  with  Scarboro  missioner  Fr.  Ray  O'Toole 

Submitted  by  the  Scarboro  Missions  Interfaith  Desk 


Scarboro  missioner 
Fr.  Ray  O'Toole 
(inset)  is  Assistant 
Secretary-General 
for  the  Federation  of 
Asian  Bishops' 
Conferences  in 
Hong  Kong. 

Fr.  O'Toole  first 
went  to  Hong  Kong  in  1988.  He  has 
also  served  in  Canada,  most  recently 
as  a member  of  the  leadership  Council 
of  Scarboro  Missions  and  as  coordi- 
nator of  Scarboro' s Interfaith  Desk. 
He  has  also  worked  at  the  Toronto 
School  of  Theology.  His  first  mission 
placement  was  to  Brazil  in  1964. 


Scarboro  Missions:  What  is 
the  Federation  of  Asian  Bishops' 
Conferences  (FABQ? 

Fr.  Ray  O'Toole:  In  some  Asian 
countries,  the  Catholic  bishops 
have  formed  a national  organiza- 
tion known  as  a "conference." 
There  are  16  such  conferences. 

The  Federation  of  Asian  Bishops' 
Conference  aims  to  support  and 
coordinate  the  work  of  these 
many  conferences  by  developing 
a common  pastoral  approach. 
And,  of  course,  we  want  to  give 
an  Asian  face  to  these  confer- 
ences. Keep  in  mind  that  there  are 
many  different  cultures  in  Asia. 

Scarboro  Missions:  Could  you 
tell  us  more  about  the  work  of 
the  FABC? 

Fr.  O'Toole:  The  work  of  the 
FABC  is  carried  out  by  nine 
offices  or  departments:  Human 


Development,  Ecumenical  and 
Interreligious  Affairs,  Social 
Communications,  Laity  and 
Family,  Education  and  Student 
Chaplaincy,  Clergy,  Consecrated 
Life,  Evangelization,  and 
Theological  Concerns. 

Each  office  has  its  own  man- 
date and  set  of  objectives.  For 
example,  as  the  Asian  Church's 
response  to  a growing  number  of 
interfaith  marriages,  the  FABC 
Office  of  Theological  Concerns  is 
currently  developing  general  pas- 
toral guidelines  for  Catholics 
involved  in  mixed  faith  mar- 
riages. The  guidelines  will  serve 
as  an  aid  to  countries  in  Asia  in 
developing  their  own  specific 
guidelines  because  the  cultural 
situations  are  so  different  from 
country  to  country.  Last  year  the 
Office  of  Theological  Concerns 
also  sponsored  a seminar  on 
interfaith  marriage. 

Another  example  is  the  FABC 
Office  for  Education  and  Student 
Chaplaincy,  which  recognizes  the 
importance  for  university  students 
to  understand  interfaith  dialogue 
and  the  Catholic  perspective  on 
dialogue.  Last  year  the  Office 
sponsored  a student  conference 
focused  on  the  Catholic  encounter 
with  Confucianism,  Taoism  and 
folk  religions. 

Scarboro  Missions:  Does  the 
Federation  of  Asian  Bishops' 
Conference  have  an  overall  pas- 
toral approach? 

Fr.  O'Toole:  Yes,  it  does.  Over 
the  years,  FABC  has  developed 
its  own  way  of  doing  theology,  its 


own  way  of  being  Church — a way 
of  being  Church  that  is  very  Asian 
in  character  and  reflects  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  Church 
finds  itself. 

Accordingly,  the  FABC  has 
developed  a pastoral  approach 
that  involves  a triple  dialogue: 
dialogue  with  religions,  dialogue 
with  cultures,  and  dialogue  with 
the  poor.  This  three-point  thrust 
characterizes  all  of  the  FABC's 
work.  It  is  our  way  of  being 
Church  in  Asia.  And  I think  that 
the  larger  international  Church 
has  something  to  learn  from  this 
triple  dialogue  in  the  Asian 
Church. 

Scarboro  Missions:  Could  you 
comment  on  the  interreligious 
reality  of  Asia  from  a Catholic 
perspective? 

Fr.  O'Toole:  In  most  parts  of 
Asia,  interfaith  is  the  way  of  life 
because  you  cannot  help  but 
brush  up  against  other  religions 
on  a daily  basis. 

And  these  religions  make 
themselves  felt.  Travel  to 
Thailand  and  you  will  experience 
a profound  encounter  with 
Buddhism.  Travel  to  India  and 
you  will  be  impacted  by  Hindu 
culture. 

Of  course,  Catholicism  is  very 
much  a minority  within  Asia.  It  is 
encouraging  to  see  more  and 
more  Catholics  engaging  in  inter- 
religious dialogue  throughout  the 
various  countries  of  Asia.  And  in 
many  of  these  countries,  there  are 
numerous  Catholic  theologians 
and  scholars  who  are  experts  in 
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The  Asian  Bishops  have  developed  their  own 

WAY  OF  DOING  THEOLOGY,  THEIR  OWN  WAY  OF 

being  Church — a way  of  being  Church  that  is 
very  Asian  in  character  and  reflects  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  Church  finds  itself. 


Buddhist  monks  and  adherents  praying  at  a shrine  in  Thailand  where  95%  of 
the  population  is  Buddhist.  Five  Scarboro  missioners  work  in  Thailand  where 
they  encounter  and  celebrate  God's  presence  in  the  life  and  faith  of  the  people. 


Thailand  hosts  2006 
Asian  Mission  Congress 

Last  October,  the  Federation  of 
Asian  Bishops’  Conferences  spon- 
sored the  Asian  Mission  Congress  in 
the  city  of  Chiang  Mai,  Thailand.  It 
was  an  historic  event  which  brought 
together  representatives  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  from  all  the  countries 
of  Asia.  Below  are  some  of  the 
Congress  resolutions  relevant  to  the 
Church’s  commitment  to  interreligious 
dialogue: 

We  will: 

• recognize  our  ignorance  and  prej- 
udice (individual  and  collective)  by 
taking  concrete  steps  to  acquaint  our- 
selves with  other  religious  traditions; 

• develop  in  our  educational  and 
formation  institutes,  especially  in  our 
seminaries,  such  positive  attitudes  of 
understanding  and  respect  towards 
other  religions; 

• form  families  to  grow  in  openness 
and  a humble  attitude  to  the  mystery 
of  God  at  work  in  other  religions; 

• make  similar  efforts  to  remove 
misunderstanding  and  prejudice  from 
the  people  of  other  faiths  in  regard  to 
the  Christian  faith  and  practices; 

• offer  more  effective  pastoral  care 
for  those  in  mixed  marriages  and 
other  interreligious  situations. 

To  learn  more  about  the  Federation 
of  Asian  Bishops ' Conference,  visit  its 
website:  www.fabc.org 
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An  Asian  vision  of  Church 


*1  it** 

Iff 


The  Asian  bishops  have  long  prized  the  idea  of  inculturating  their 
Churches,  working  to  build  authentic  local  Churches  with  local 
theologies.  They  surprised  many  when,  in  the  spring  of  1998,  at  a 
synod  on  evangelization  at  the  Vatican  they  unveiled  their  vision  of 
Church  to  the  wider  world.  They  called  it,  “a  new  way  of  being 
church.” 

Essentially,  the  Asian  bishops  said  to  Rome  that  the  only  way  to 
spread  the  faith  in  Asia  is  to  decentralize  Catholicism  and  build  mod- 
els that  fit  into  Asian  culture  and  are  compatible  with  Asian  histories. 

Meanwhile,  the  Asian  bishops  said  that  their  Churches  must  live  in 
solidarity  with  the  Asian  poor  because  Asia  is  overwhelmingly  poor. 
The  means,  they  explained,  to  fighting  poverty  and  other  forms  of 
oppression  is  to  work  with  the  other  religions  of  Asia,  which  face  the 
same  plights. 


(National  Catholic  Reporter) 


world  religions  and  interfaith  dia- 
logue. 

Scarboro  Missions:  Last 
October,  the  FABC  sponsored 
the  Asian  Mission  Congress  in 
the  city  of  Chiang  Mai  in 
Thailand.  It  was  an  historic 
event  that  brought  together  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  from  all  the 
countries  of  Asia.  Can  you  tell 
us  about  the  congress? 

Fr.  O'Toole:  Yes,  it  was  his- 
toric. It  was  the  first  Asia-wide 
Church  gathering  in  history.  The 
conference  attracted  more  than 
1,000  people  from  28  countries. 
This  extraordinary  event  focused 
on  the  story  of  Jesus  in  four 
realms — in  the  religions  of  Asia, 
in  the  peoples  of  Asia,  in  the  cul- 
tures of  Asia  and  in  the  life  of  the 
Asian  Church. 

Allow  me  to  quote  from  a 
statement  released  by  the  FABC 
at  the  end  of  the  conference: 

"The  multiplicity  of  cultures 
and  languages  added  light  and 
color  to  the  celebration  of  our 
one  common  faith.  We  listened 
to  narratives  about  the  elderly, 


families,  youth,  children  and 
women,  Basic  Ecclesial 
Communities.  We  heard  per- 
spectives from  Islam, 
Buddhism,  Hinduism,  and  the 
Tribal  Peoples.  Contemporary 
contexts  were  highlighted: 
Consumerism,  Media, 

Migrants,  and  Interfaith 
Dialogue.  How  significant 
these  are  to  the  mission  of  the 
Church  in  the  present  context 
of  ethnic  conflicts  and  religious 
tensions! 

"The  Story  of  Jesus  was  the 
unique  thread,  weaving  all 
these  life  experiences  into  one 
grand  narrative.  All  the  colors, 
peoples,  languages,  cultures, 
values,  religions,  and  arts  of 
Asia's  peoples  formed  one 
grand  tapestry.  Lord,  how  mar- 
velous are  your  ways!  How 
deep  your  designs!" 

Scarboro  Missions:  How  has 
your  Asian  experience  affected 
you  personally  and  as  a 
Catholic? 

Fr.  O'Toole:  What  strikes  me 
most  deeply  is  the  depth  of  spiri- 
tuality in  these  ancient  Asian  reli- 
gions. Asian  culture  is  imbued 


The  torii,  gateway  at  the  entrance  to 
Shinto  shrines.  Shinto  is  Japan's 
major  religion,  besides  Buddhism. 


with  spirituality  and  one  cannot 
but  be  influenced  by  this.  And  I 
believe  that  this  depth  of  spiritu- 
ality is  Asia's  gift  to  the  world. 

The  contemplative  stream  that 
flows  from  these  religions  is  hav- 
ing a deepening  influence  on  the 
Catholic  Church.  Indeed,  the 
Asian  Church  is  a beneficiary  of 
the  depth  of  spirituality  that  sur- 
rounds it  and  will  be  able  to  share 
this  inheritance  with  the  larger 
global  Church. 

At  the  same  time,  our  rich 
Catholic  tradition  of  spirituality 
has  lots  to  contribute  to  the  Asian 
religions  and  to  the  dialogue  with 
them.  What  we  are  discovering  is 
that  interreligious  dialogue  is  a 
way  of  being  Church  in  Asia. 

For  me,  it  is  a great  gift  and  a 
privilege  to  work  with  the 
Federation  of  Asian  Bishops' 
Conference  in  its  commitment  to 
dialogue  with  religions,  cultures 
and  the  poor.°o 
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Kyoto  declaration 

A DECLARATION  FOR  PEACE  BY  MORE  THAN  800  RELIGIOUS  LEADERS  AT  THE 

Religions  for  Peace  Eighth  World  Assembly,  Kyoto , Japan , August  2006 


The  following  is  excerpted  from  the  Kyoto  Declaration. 
Religions  for  Peace  is  one  of  the  largest  and  oldest  inter- 
faith organizations  on  the  planet. 


We,  the  Assembly  Delegates,  come  from  the 
global  Religions  for  Peace  network  of  local, 
national,  regional,  and  international  inter- 
religious councils  and  groups,  as  well  as  networks  of 
youth  and  women  of  faith.  We  recognize  and  build 
on  the  significant  contributions  and  statements  of 
youth  and  women  of  faith  made  in  their  respective 
assemblies. 

...The  first  Assembly  of  Religions  for  Peace 
declared:  "As  men  and  women  of  religions,  we  con- 
fess in  humility  and  penitence  that  we  have  very 
often  betrayed  our  religious  ideals  and  our  commit- 
ment to  peace.  It  is  not  religion  that  has  failed  the 
cause  of  peace,  but  religious  people.  This  betrayal  of 
religion  can  and  must  be  corrected."  It  is  crucial  now 
to  engrave  the  reflection  of  our  respected  predeces- 
sors deeply  in  our  hearts. 


Participants  representing 
all  major  religious  tradi- 
tions and  all  regions  of 
the  world  address  the 
theme,  "Confronting 
Violence  and  Advancing 
Shared  Security". 
Religions  for  Peace 
Eighth  World  Assembly. 
Photos  this  page,  credit: 
Religions  for  Peace. 


A multi-religious  call  to  action 

...As  religious  leaders,  we  commit  ourselves  to 
advance  shared  security  through  advocacy,  educa- 
tion, and  other  forms  of  multi-religious  action,  and  to 
share  this  Kyoto  Declaration  within  our  religious 
communities. 

We  call  on  all  sectors  of  society — public  and 
private,  religious  and  secular — to  work  together  to 
achieve  shared  security  for  the  human  family. 

Specifically,  the  Religions  for  Peace  World 
Assembly  calls  on  religious  communities  to: 

• Resist  and  confront  any  misuse  of  religion 
for  violent  purposes; 

• Become  effective 
educators,  advocates  and 
actors  for  conflict  transforma- 
tion, fostering  justice,  peace- 
building and  sustainable 
development; 

• Draw  upon  their 
individual  spiritual  traditions 
to  educate  their  members  on 
our  shared  responsibilities  to 
advance  shared  security; 

• Strengthen  peace 
education  on  all  levels; 

• Hold  governments 
accountable  for  the  commitments  they  make  on 
behalf  of  their  peoples; 

• Network  locally,  nationally,  regionally  and 
globally  to  foster  multi-religious  cooperation  among 
the  world's  religious  bodies;  and 

• Partner  with  governments,  international 
organizations  and  other  sectors  of  society  to  confront 
violence  and  advance  a new  notion  of  shared  secu- 
rity. 


For  the  full  text  of  this  and  other  declarations,  see 
ivww.religionsforpeace.org/about/asse7?7blies/kyoto-2006 
In  Canada,  contact  Dr.  Mary-Elle77  Francoeur, 
National  President  of  Religions  for  Peace  Canada 
Tel:  613-234-9277;  E7nail:  77iaryellenf@  sympatico.ca 
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Youth  embrace  interfaith  dialogue 


Jewish ; Muslim  and  Christian  youth  experience  an  Abrahamic 
Exchange 


By  Paul  McKenna 


Young  people  are  the  future. 
And  the  good  news  is  that 
youth  around  the  world  are 
getting  involved  in  interfaith  dia- 
logue. An  Internet  search  using 
the  keywords  "youth"  and  "inter- 
faith dialogue"  leads  to  thousands 
of  websites  featuring  youth  taking 
part  in  interfaith  dialogue. 

Here  in  Toronto  last  April, 
Cardinal  Newman  Catholic  High 
School  hosted  an  historic  gather- 
ing of  young  people  from  the  three 
Abrahamic  faiths — Judaism, 
Christianity  and  Islam.  Called  the 
"Abrahamic  Exchange,"  the  event 
attracted  30  high  school  students, 
10  from  each  of  the  three  faiths. 

The  program  opened  with  pre- 
sentations by  an  imam  (Mullana 
Habeeb),  a rabbi  (Yossi 
Sapeirman)  and  a priest  (Fr. 
Michael  McGourty).  Each  outlined 
the  essential  teachings  of  his  faith 
tradition  and  showed  how  these 
teachings  promote  mutual  under- 
standing and  respect. 

The  students  then  divided  into 
groups  to  dialogue  about  the 
moral  values  in  their  traditions 
and  later  shared  their  reflections 
with  the  larger  group. 

The  Scarboro  Missions  Interfaith 
Desk  conducted  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion, inviting  students  to  reflect  on 
35  expressions  of  the  Golden  Rule 
as  found  in  both  ancient  and  mod- 
ern religious  sources.  The  ensuing 
discussion  clearly  confirmed  two 
claims  that  have  been  made  by 
many:  first,  that  the  Golden  Rule  is 
the  most  universal  moral  principle 
in  history;  and  second,  that  the 
Golden  Rule  is  an  important  place 
of  agreement  among  the  world's 


Photos  above:  Participants  at  the  Abrahamic  Exchange  hosted  by  Cardinal 
Newman  Catholic  High  School,  Toronto.  2006. 


religions. 

The  Canadian  Centre  for 
Diversity  was  involved  in  organiz- 
ing the  interfaith  day  at  Cardinal 
Newman.  The  Centre,  established 
by  the  Canadian  Council  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  is  mandated 
to  provide  educational  programs 
and  initiatives  that  teach  people  to 
speak  out  against  all  forms  of  dis- 
crimination. The  Centre  sponsors  a 


Canada-wide  program  that  enables 
young  people  to  visit  houses  of 
worship  of  various  faiths.  Each 
year,  ten  thousand  young  people 
take  advantage  of  this  program. 

Says  Judy  Csillag,  project  man- 
ager of  the  Centre:  "Some  people 
would  have  us  think  that  our 
world  is  spinning  out  of  control, 
pursuing  hatred  and  violence, 
with  no  road  ahead  for  harmony 
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Scarboro  Missions  interfaith  activities 


Vatican  sponsored  inter- 
faith youth  gathering 

In  November  2006,  the  Vatican  made 
history  by  sponsoring  its  first  inter- 
faith youth  gathering  in  Assisi,  Italy. 

The  occasion  was  the  20th  anniversary 
of  the  international  Day  of  Prayer  for 
Peace.  On  October  27,  1986,  amidst 
the  height  of  nuclear  tensions,  Pope 
John  Paul  II  invited  leaders  of  the  vari- 
ous religions  to  Assisi  to  pray  for  world 
peace.  At  the  2006  four-day  Assisi 
youth  gathering,  45  youth  from  1 1 reli- 
gions and  29  countries  formed  a family 
of  dialogue. 


and  understanding.  Here  in 
Canada  we  can  prove  to  the  world 
that  there  are  alternatives,  that 
people  can  live,  learn  and  enjoy 
their  lives  amidst  religious  and 
cultural  diversity.  The  participants 
in  the  Abrahamic  Exchange  day 
discussed  their  similarities  and 
differences,  and  the  bonds  they 
formed  have  become  a stepping 
stone  for  deeper  understanding." 

The  inspiration  for  this  historic 
interfaith  day  came  from  Ryan 
Nutter  (inset),  a Grade  12  student 
at  Cardinal  Newman. 

The  Abrahamic 
Exchange  was  the  result 
of  two  years  of  dreaming 
and  planning  on  his  part. 
Ryan  had  this  to  say: 
"This  interfaith  day  made 
me  realize  that  it's  easy 
to  preach  peace,  compas- 
sion and  understanding;  but  when 
you  put  your  words  into  action  as 
we  did  at  the  Abrahamic  Exchange 
day,  you  realize  our  great  capacity 
as  humans  for  building  a global 
society  based  on  respect,  tolerance 
and  cooperation."°o 


In  addition  to  its  overseas  interfaith  work,  Scarboro  Missions  sponsors  and 
hosts  interfaith  activities  throughout  Ontario  and  at  its  Mission  Centre.  At 
world  religions  retreat  days  for  high  school  students,  representatives  of  six  or 
seven  world  faith  traditions  spend  the  day  with  students.  Working  in  small 
groups,  students  have  an  opportunity  for  a face-to-face  encounter  and  dia- 
logue with  members  of  several  faiths.  In  the  photo  above,  Ahmed  Motiar  of 
the  Muslim  community  shares  the  teaching,  beliefs  and  practices  of  his  faith 
with  students  at  Michael  Power  /St.Joseph  Catholic  High  School.  Toronto. 

Another  example  of  its  interfaith  activities  are  the  visits  that  Scarboro 
Missions  has  been  conducting  to  houses  of  worship  in  the  Greater  Toronto 
Area  for  the  past  decade.  At  our  May  2006  visit  to  a Sikh  temple  (photo  below), 
50  people  took  part.  Guests  were  given  a tour  of  the  building  and  the  worship 
centre  followed  by  a lecture  on  Sikh  beliefs  and  practices.  The  day  closed  with 
a community  meal  (langar)  which  is  the  trademark  of  all  Sikh  temples  and  a 
cornerstone  of  Sikh  hospitality.  Visitors  to  a Sikh  temple  must  remove  their 
shoes  and  wear  a head  covering  as  a sign  of  respect  for  God. 
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City  of  the  thousand  minarets 


Cairo  was  an  experience  of  life  in  a Muslim  country... 


AN  ENCOUNTER  WITH  THE  ENDURING  POWER  OF  ISLAM 


By  Fr.  David  Warren,  S.F.M. 


I didn't  need  an  alarm  clock  in 
Cairo.  Before  sunrise  each 
morning,  the  call  to  prayer 
sounding  forth  from  the  minaret 
or  tower  of  the  nearby  mosque 
awakened  me.  The  muezzin  who 
calls  the  faithful  to  prayer  would 
begin,  " Allah  Akbar!"  (God  is 
Great!).  In  fact,  five  times  each  day 
he  would  sound  forth  the  call  to 
prayer. 

In  2001  I began  to  learn  about 
Islam.  I read  books  about  Islam 
and  met  individual  Muslims, 
including  and  especially  the  kind 
Muslim  gentleman  who  tutored 
me  for  a year  in  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage, the  sacred  language  of 
Islam  and  of  its  holy  book,  the 
Qur'an.  But  I wanted  to  experi- 
ence life  in  a Muslim  country. 


The  sun  had  just  set  in  the  west  and  the 

EVENING  CALL  TO  PRAYER  BEGAN  TO  RISE  FROM 
EVERY  MINARET  IN  CAIRO.  ALLAH  AKBAR! 


Fr.  Dave  Warren  holding  the  Qur'an. 
Behind  him  is  a poster  featuring  the 
99  Names  of  God  (Allah). 


The  opportunity  to  visit  Cairo 
came  through  Fr.  Douglas  May,  a 
Maryknoll  priest  from  the  United 
States  who  lives  and  works  in 
Egypt.  Each  year  Fr.  May  runs  a 
course  in  the  English  language  for 
students  of  the  Catholic  Coptic 
Seminary  in  Cairo.  He  recruits 
English  native  speakers  from 
North  America  to  work  with  him. 
I applied  and  was  accepted  as  one 
of  the  teachers  for  the  course  and 
lived  in  Cairo  for  a month  in  the 
summer  of  2006. 

I felt  some  fear  about  going  to 
Egypt.  I was  aware  of  the  recent 
bombing  in  the  city  of  Sharm  el- 
Sheikh  and  the  increasing  power 


of  the  Muslim  Brotherhood.  This 
organization  of  Egyptian  Muslims 
was  founded  in  Egypt  in  1928  and 
advocates  that  Egypt  become  an 
Islamic  state,  that  is  to  say,  a state 
based  on  Islamic  Law  or  Shari'a. 
The  organization  is  outlawed  in 
Egypt. 

However,  arriving  in  Egypt, 
my  fears  were  quickly  dispelled.  I 
found  the  Egyptians  to  be  a 
friendly  people  and  quite  solici- 
tous towards  foreigners  like 
myself.  On  the  subway  they 
would  invite  me  to  take  an  empty 
seat.  Once  when  I was  looking  for 
a street  in  downtown  Cairo,  a 
young  man  who  saw  me  looking 
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Charitable  Gift  Annuities 


Fr.  Dave  Warren  (R)  shares  some  of  his  learnings  about  Islam  with  his 
Scarboro  community.  Fr.  Warren  has  been  doing  academic  studies  in  the  field 
of  interfaith  dialogue,  and  studying  Arabic,  in  the  hope  of  building  bridges 
with  Islam.  After  this  day  of  study,  the  group  visited  a mosque.  Toronto. 


around,  stopped  to  help  me. 

Although  Egypt  is  not  officially 
an  Islamic  state,  90  percent  of  the 
country's  72  million  people  are 
Muslim.  In  North  America,  reli- 
gion tends  to  be  a private  affair.  In 
Egypt  religion  is  very  public.  I 
have  already  referred  to  the  call  to 
prayer  that  sounds  forth  from  the 
mosques  five  times  a day.  But  on 
the  subway  I would  see  a good 
number  of  men  reading  the 
Qur'an.  And  during  my  late  after- 
noon walks  I would  see  men  with 
their  prayer  beads,  and  often 
passed  a security  guard  chanting 
the  Qur'an  by  himself. 

The  Islamic  character  of  Egypt 
is  also  apparent  in  the  way 
women  dress.  Almost  all  Muslim 
women  wear  long  dresses  and  the 
hijab  (veil).  A few  even  wear  the 
burqua,  an  outer  garment  that 
covers  everything  except  the  eyes. 
The  first  two  cars  on  the  subway 
are  for  women  only.  (I'm  glad 
someone  told  me  that  before  I got 
onto  the  wrong  car.)  The  Islamic 
character  of  Egypt  is  also  appar- 
ent in  the  relative  absence  of  alco- 
hol. There  are  shops  that  are 
licensed  to  sell  alcoholic  bever- 
ages, but  few  eating-places  serve 
alcohol.  Islam  also  prohibits  the 


eating  of  pork.  Sausages  in  Egypt 
are  made  from  beef,  not  pork. 

My  most  memorable  experi- 
ence in  Egypt  occurred  one 
evening  in  El-Azhar  Park  over- 
looking the  city  of  Cairo.  The  sun 
had  just  set  in  the  west  and  the 
evening  call  to  prayer  began  to 
rise  from  every  minaret  in 
Cairo.  Allah  Akbar!  The  call  to 
prayer  blotted  out  every  other 
sound  in  the  city.  At  that 
moment  I understood  why 
Cairo  is  called  the  City  of  the 
Thousand  Minarets.  At  that 
moment  I also  felt  the  enduring 
power  of  Islam  and  the  need  to 
know  it  better.°o 

After  working  in  the  Philippines 
and  in  Guyana,  Scarboro  missioner 
Fr.  David  Warren  returned  to 
Canada  and  began  academic  studies 
in  Islam,  the  Arabic  language  and 
interreligious  dialogue.  He  is  com- 
mitted to  building  bridges  between 
Christians  and  Muslims.  Together 
these  two  faith  traditions  form  close 
to  half  of  the  global  population; 
Muslims  and  Catholics  form  one- 
third  of  peoples  worldwide. 


OIXIE  OF  CANADA’S 
BEST  KEPT  PERSONAL 
FINANCIAL  SECRETS 


ARE  YOU  RETIRED? 
APPROACHING  RETIREMENT? 
ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR  A WAY 
TO  GUARANTEE  AN  INCOME  FOR 
THE  REST  OF  YOUR  LIFE? 

A Charitable  Gift  Annuity  may 
be  right  for  you... 


• to  guarantee  that  you  will  receive 
income  payments  for  as  long  as 
you  or  your  spouse  lives; 

• to  provide  immediate  and  long 
term  tax  benefits; 

• to  support  the  work  of  Scarboro 
Missions  as  we  accompany  the 
poor  and  peoples  of  other  lands 
and  cultures. 


NEW  ANNUITY  RATES 
EFFECTIVE  IMMEDIATELY 

Age 

Percent  Rate 

65 

5.90  % 

70 

6.39  % 

75 

7.07  % 

80 

8.03  % 

87 

10.00% 

89  + 

10.00% 

Call  today  for  more  information: 
416-261-7135  or  1-800-260-4815 
Visit  our  website  at 

www.scarboromissions.ca 

2865  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  ON 
Canada  M1M1M4 

SERVING  IN  FAITH 
GUIDED  BY  THE  SPIRIT 
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Monastic 


inter  faith  dialogue 

By  Paul  McKenna 


The  interfaith  movement  is 
globalizing.  As  more  and 
more  regions  of  the  world 
become  multicultural  and  mul- 
tireligious environments,  the 
seeds  of  interfaith  cooperation 
are  germinating  and  yielding 
fruit.  One  aspect  of  this  interna- 
tional interfaith  conversation  is 
an  emerging  dialogue  among 
monks  and  monastic  nuns  of  var- 
ious religious  traditions. 

Two  of  the  key  actors  in 
this  movement  are  Christianity 
and  Buddhism,  both  of  which 
have  rich  and  longstanding 
monastic  traditions.  It  is  now 
becoming  common,  for  example, 
for  Buddhist  and  Christian 
monastics  to  visit  one  another's 
monasteries.  In  some  cases,  these 
visits  take  monks  and  nuns  from 
one  side  of  the  world  to  another 
and  can  last  for  months. 

Much  of  this  dialogue 
among  monastic  men  and 
women  of  different  religions 
focuses  on  issues  of  prayer,  med- 
itation, spirituality  and  monastic 
discipline.  Roman  Catholics  are 
providing  important  leadership 
in  this  global  dialogue  among 
monastics.  In  fact,  Catholic 
monasteries  in  the  United  States 
are  the  administrative  headquar- 
ters for  this  international 
moment. 

Even  prior  to  the  great 
opening  to  interfaith  dialogue 
that  occurred  at  the  Second 
Vatican  Council,  Catholic  monks 
were  breaking  ground  in  the  field 
of  interreligious  dialogue.  Most 
notable  among  these  were  Fr. 
Henri  LeSaux  (a  Belgian 


Two  of  the  most  important  figures  in  the  growing  international  phenomenon 
of  monastic  interfaith  dialogue:  Thomas  Merton  (1915-1968),  an  American 
Trappist  monk  and  arguably  the  most  influential  Christian  monk  of  the  20th 
century;  and  the  Dalai  Lama,  one  of  the  important  peace  figures  in  the  world. 
While  many  regard  the  Dalai  Lama  as  a reincarnation  of  the  Buddha,  he 
describes  himself  as  "just  a simple  monk."  These  two  individuals  met  in 
India  just  days  before  Merton  was  accidentally  electrocuted  in  Bangkok. 
Photo  used  with  permission  of  the  Merton  Legacy  Trust  and  the  Thomas  Merton 
Center,  Bellarmine  University. 


Benedictine),  Fr.  Bede  Griffiths  (a 
British  Benedictine)  and  Thomas 
Merton  (an  American  Trappist). 

To  learn  more  about  this 
movement,  visit  the  website  of 
Monastic  Interreligious  Dialogue 

at  www.monasticdialogue.com.oo 
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Sikh-Catholic  dialogue 

First  U.S.  Catholic-Sikh  National  Consultation 

By  Paul  McKenna 


Representatives  from  the  United  States  Catholic  Conference  of  Bishops  and 
the  World  Sikh  Council  (America  Region)  meet  in  New  York  for  the  first 
Catholic-Sikh  national  consultation  in  US  history.  The  Vatican  was  repre- 
sented by  Monsignor  Felix  Machado  (third  from  right,  back  row).  Under- 
secretary of  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Interreligious  Dialogue.  Visitors  to  a 
Sikh  temple  must  remove  their  shoes  and  wear  a head  covering  as  a sign  of 
respect  for  God. 


Representatives  from  the 
United  States  Catholic 
Conference  of  Bishops  and 
representatives  of  the  World  Sikh 
Council  (America  Region)  met  in 
New  York  in  May  2006  for  an  his- 
toric day-long  consultation. 

The  meeting's  objective  was  for 
the  Catholic  and  Sikh  communi- 
ties in  the  United  States  to  meet 
formally  for  the  first  time  and 
explore  issues  of  common  interest. 

Representing  the  Vatican  was 
Monsignor  Felix  Machado,  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Pontifical  Council 
for  Interreligious  Dialogue.  In  his 
opening  comments.  Monsignor 
Machado  said,  "the  Catholic 
Church  at  the  highest  level  appre- 
ciates this  dialogue  with  the  Sikh 
community.  Sikhs  respect  us,  not 
suspect  us." 

Dr.  Manohar  Singh,  chairper- 
son of  the  Sikh  delegation,  said  in 
his  opening  remarks: 

"The  universal  message  of 
Sikhism  respects  pluralism 
and  we  welcome  our  Catholic 
friends  with  open  arms.  This 
dialogue  is  an  opportunity 
for  our  communities  to  begin 
a conversation  at  the  highest 
level  on  how  we  may  be  able 
to  work  with  each  other  in 
trust  and  friendship  to  make 
this  world  a more  peaceful 
and  just  place  for  all." 

At  the  consultation,  the  Sikh 
and  Catholic  communities 
expressed  shared  concerns  over 
the  challenges  faced  by  immigrant 
communities  in  the  US,  the  curtail- 
ment of  religious  freedom  and 
human  rights  in  South  Asia,  and 


the  challenges  of  secularism  to 
both  religious  communities. 

At  the  end  of  the  meeting. 
Catholic  and  Sikh  participants  vis- 
ited the  Sikh  temple — the  Mata 
Sahib  Kaur  Gurdwara  Sahib — in 
Glen  Cove,  New  York,  and  partici- 
pated in  the  evening  worship  ser- 
vice at  the  temple.  The  consulta- 
tion ended  with  langar  (the  Sikh 
community  meal)  served  by  Sikh 
volunteers. 

Shared  prayer 

In  October,  the  two  delegations 
met  for  a three-day  prayer  retreat 
in  which  they  shared  prayer  tradi- 
tions from  both  religions.  The 
retreat  took  place  at  a Catholic 
seminary  and  at  a Sikh  temple  in 
New  York.  The  two  faith  groups 
will  continue  to  meet  at  least  once 
a year. 

This  important  interfaith  initia- 
tive in  the  United  States  is  indica- 


tive of  a larger  international  devel- 
opment. In  various  parts  of  the 
world,  we  are  now  witnessing  the 
beginnings  of  a Sikh-Christian  and 
a Sikh-Catholic  dialogue.  Scarboro 
Missions,  for  example,  has  con- 
ducted visits  to  Sikh  temples  in 
Toronto.  And  Sikh  ministers  are 
regular  participants  in  the  world 
religion  retreat  days  for  high 
school  students  sponsored  by 
Scarboro  Missions. 

In  1986,  Pope  John  Paul  II 
invited  religious  leaders  from 
around  the  world  to  participate  in 
a multifaith  prayer  service  in 
Assisi,  Italy.  Some  observers  claim 
that  this  was  the  most  important 
multifaith  prayer  service  in  his- 
tory. The  seeds  for  this  gathering 
were  sown  by  an  important  Sikh 
leader.  Yogi  Bhagan.  In  a number 
of  meetings  with  John  Paul, 

Bhajan  had  urged  the  Pope  to  con- 
vene the  Assisi  event.°o 
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Do  you  think  you  hear  the  call  to  be  a priest?  A Scarboro  Priest? 
Do  you  have  the  heart,  energy  and  joy  to  serve  God’s  people  as  a Lay  Missioner? 


Serving  in  Faith 
Guided  by  the  Spirit 


Will  you  serve  with  us?  Call  us  today. 


2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  ON  IVUM  1M4 
Tel:  416-261-7135 
Toll-free:  1 - 800  - 260-4815 
Fax:  416  - 261-0820 
mid@scarboromissions.ca 
www.scarboromissions.ca 


Illlfili 

The  Golden  Rule  Poster 
Art  Contest 


March- April  2007  $1.00 


In  this  issue  we  announce  the  two  winners 
of  the  Scarboro  Missions  Golden  Rule  art  contest 
(see  page  19).  We  are  deeply  grateful  to  all  the 
talented  young  people  who  took  up  the  chal- 
lenge and  to  the  teachers  who  supported  them. 
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Dear  partner 
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You  walk  with  Scarboro 
missioners  as  we 
witness  to  the  Gospel 
overseas  and  in  Canada. 
Please  remember  us  with 
your  prayers  and  financial 
support  so  that  we  may 
continue  the  vital  work  of 
mission.  Thank  you! 
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Welcome  Archbishop  Collins 

Scarboro  Missions  welcomes  His  Grace,  Thomas 
Christopher  Collins,  the  10th  Archbishop  of  Toronto. 
Archbishop  Collins  will  replace  Cardinal  Ambrozic  as 
the  new  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  civil 
corporation  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society. 
We  extend  our  sincere  gratitude  to  Cardinal  Ambrozic 
for  his  support  of  our  mission  community  during  his 
Board  tenure. 
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EDITORIAL 


We  are  all  one  global 
family 


• w 




By  Kathy  VanLoon 

When  I answered  the 

phone,  I wasn't  expect- 
ing to  hear  my  friend's 
trembling  voice  filled  with  emo- 
tion and  fear.  She  is  usually  so 
easygoing  and  joyful,  seemingly 
able  to  handle  whatever  life 
dished  out.  Something  was  terri- 
bly wrong.  She  asked  for  my  help. 
It  was  late  at  night  and  bitterly 
cold  outside,  and  I was  already  in 
bed,  but  my  response  was  a hur- 
ried, "I'll  be  right  there." 

At  one  time  or  another,  most  of 
us  will  have  this  experience. 
Someone  close  to  us  asks  for  help 
in  carrying  a burden  too  heavy  to 
bear  alone.  We  feel  their  fear,  pain 
and  worry,  stirring  in  us  a desire 
to  do  whatever  we  can  to  help. 

But  what  of  people  not  so  near 
and  dear,  people  we  do  not  know, 
whose  suffering  we  only  hear 
about  in  the  media  and  elsewhere? 

In  this  issue,  you  will  read 
about  such  people.  Scarboro's 
Justice  and  Peace  Office  coordina- 
tor, Karen  Van  Loon,  writes  about 
the  impact  of  foreign  debt  on  the 
world's  poor.  One  of  the  perpetu- 
ating roots  of  poverty  is  unpayable 
debt  as  a country's  resources  are 
redirected  away  from  its  people  in 
order  to  make  endless  debt  pay- 
ments. The  results  include  hunger, 
disease,  illiteracy,  child  mortality, 
no  opportunities  for  work — the 
loss  of  hope  and  human  dignity. 

Scarboro  missioner  Beverley 
Vantomme  gives  her  firsthand 
experience  of  living  among  the 
people  of  Malawi,  one  of  the  poor- 
est countries  in  the  world.  These 
are  people  who  have  lost  all  hope 
in  themselves  and  in  their  ability 


and  potential  to  determine  their 
own  future. 

Is  it  our  tendency,  says 
Beverley,  as  people  in  the  devel- 
oped world  to  close  in  on  our- 
selves and  tune  out  the  cries  of 
the  poor? 

Young  Katie  O'Connell  is  also 
concerned  that  "our  society  has 
become  self-centered,  so  absorbed 
with  our  own  lives  and  worries 
that  we  cannot  see  the  bigger  pic- 
ture." Katie  decided  to  step  out  of 
what  she  calls  her  protective  little 
bubble  by  volunteering  abroad. 
She  travelled  to  Costa  Rica  to 
experience  life  in  another  culture 
and  to  become  more  aware  of  the 
struggles  of  others  elsewhere  in 
the  world. 

Are  Beverley  and  Katie  correct? 
Is  it  true  that  we  are  closing  our 
eyes  and  hearts  to  the  cries  of  the 
poor?  Are  we  not  people  capable 
of  compassion? 

So  why  do  we  limit  our 
response?  Some  reasons  come  to 
mind:  we  may  already  feel 
stretched  by  the  stresses  and 
demands  of  life;  we  are  afraid  of 
stepping  too  far  out  of  our  comfort 
zone;  we  feel  incapacitated  by  the 
chronic,  overwhelming  need  of  the 
world's  poorest  peoples. 

In  her  article  about  the  Scarboro 
Mission  Centre,  Tina  Petrova 
writes  about  Scarboro's  retreat 
facility  open  to  people  of  all  faiths 
and  cultures.  Retreat  director 
Kathy  Murtha  is  developing  pro- 
grams that  will  help  people  deepen 
their  compassion  out  of  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Oneness  of  all— that 
we  are  all  one  global  family;  that 
all  deserve  the  same  level  of 


response  as  I was  willing  to  give 
my  friend;  that  is,  to  do  whatever 
it  is  in  our  power  to  do. 

God's  mission  continues  to  call 
for  our  ongoing  participation,  says 
Scarboro's  Superior  General  Fr. 
Jack  Lynch  in  his  article  about  the 
missionary  priesthood.  To  under- 
stand mission  today,  he  says,  we 
need  to  reflect  through  discern- 
ment and  prayer  on  how  the 
Kingdom  is  present  in  our  world 
and  what  needs  to  be  done  so  that 
God's  Kingdom  comes  closer  to 
becoming  a reality. 

Throughout  the  world,  more 
than  800  million  people  go  hun- 
gry every  day.  UNICEF  reports 
that  some  29,000  children  under 
the  age  of  five  die  daily,  mainly 
from  preventable  causes. 

Are  we  doing  all  we  can  to 
help  "the  least  of  these"  realize 
their  dignity  in  the  fullness  of 
God's  love?  If  not,  Beverley 
Vantomme  says,  we  are  hindering 
our  own  journey  toward  God  and 
our  own  ability  to  experience  the 
fullness  of  life. 

As  people  of  the  wealthy 
nations,  we  are  being  asked  to 
question  why  this  is  happening; 
to  inform  ourselves;  to  join  others 
in  challenging  the  unjust  eco- 
nomic structures  that  maintain 
poverty.  You  will  be  asked  to  join 
the  growing  mass  of  global  voices 
calling  on  world  leaders  to  cancel 
unjust,  unpayable  debts  to  impov- 
erished nations. 

Consider  this  a phone  call  from 
a friend  in  crisis.  Should  our 
response  be  any  different?°o 
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Less  debt,  more  aid 

With  the  G8  Summit  meeting  in  Germany  this  June , world 

LEADERS  ARE  AGAIN  BEING  CALLED  TO  DELIVER  JUSTICE  TO  THE  POOR 


By  Karen  Van  Loon 


One  of  the  perpetuating 

roots  of  poverty  has  been 
debt  and  the  slow  pace  of 
reaching  a real  Jubilee  response  to 
canceling  it.  In  1999,  the  largest 
petition  in  the  world's  history  was 
presented  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Group  of  Seven  (G7)  industrial 
countries  in  Koln,  Germany.  The 
Jubilee  debt  campaign  called  for 
complete  cancellation  of  the  debts 
of  the  world's  poorest  countries. 

The  Jubilee  contributed  to  a 
growing  global  awareness  and 
mobilization  around  the  world 
that  continues  today,  calling  for 
justice  in  our  economic  relation- 
ships. How  did  the  Jubilee  debt 
campaign  begin  and  what  has 
happened  with  debt  cancellation 
in  these  last  eight  years? 

As  the  new  millennium 
approached,  people  around  the 
world  realized  the  injustice  of 
debt.  High  interest  rates  had 
resulted  in  ever-increasing  debts. 
New  loans  often  went  to  pay 
interest  on  old  debt.  Loans  were 
frequently  conditioned  on  struc- 
tural adjustment  programs  that 
cut  into  government  spending  on 
health  and  education.  Loans  pro- 


vided to  dictators  and  debts 
incurred  for  destructive  projects 
lacked  legitimacy. 

The  Canadian  churches  called 
for  a Jubilee,  "a  time  to  give  new 
hope  to  the  impoverished  people 
of  the  world."  They  echoed  a call 
being  made  in  Europe  and  the 
Global  South.  More  than  24  mil- 
lion people  around  the  world, 
including  640,000  Canadians,  par- 
ticipated in  the  international 
Jubilee  debt  campaign. 

Canada  responded  to  the 
Jubilee  campaign  by  canceling 
much  of  its  bilateral  (country  to 
country)  debt  owed  by  low- 
income  countries.  However,  most 
low-income  countries'  debts  are 
owed  to  multilateral  financial 
institutions  such  as  the  World 
Bank  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  (IMF). 

In  June  1999  leaders  of  the  G7 
nations  responded  to  the  Jubilee 
campaign  by  agreeing  to  cancel  up 
to  US$100  billion  of  low-income 
countries'  debts.  While  this  may 
sound  significant,  it  represented 
less  than  half  of  the  debt  owed  by 
the  Highly  Indebted  Poor 
Countries.  In  addition,  so  many 


conditions  were  attached  to  qual- 
ify for  this  debt  cancellation  that 
by  2005  KAIROS  estimated  that 
only  about  one  third  of  this 
promised  debt  relief  had  actually 
been  delivered.  KAIROS  is  the 
coalition  of  Canadian  churches 
and  religious  organizations  work- 
ing together  for  justice. 

The  fight  for  debt  cancellation 
pressed  on. 

Make  Poverty  History 

In  September  2000,  all  United 
Nations  member  states  committed 
to  the  Millennium  Development 
Goals  (MDGs)  to  meet  minimum 
targets  by  2015  for  reducing 
poverty,  hunger,  illiteracy,  dis- 
crimination against  women,  child 
mortality,  disease,  and  environ- 
mental degradation,  all  through  a 
global  partnership  for  develop- 
ment. The  goals  were  not  perfect, 
not  ambitious  enough,  but  gener- 
ally considered  possible  to  meet. 

By  2005  it  was  obvious  that  the 
pace  of  action  was  too  slow,  that 
even  these  minimal  targets  would 
not  be  met  for  more  than  100 
years.  In  the  words  of  Stephen 
Lewis,  then  United  Nations 
Special  Envoy  for  HIV  / AIDS  in 
Africa,  "it  is  the  poor  who  will  pay 
the  price."  A Global  Call  to  Action 
against  Poverty  was  launched  and 
campaigns  set  up  in  80  countries, 
including  Make  Poverty  History 
Canada.  This  massive  mobiliza- 
tion, calling  for  more  and  better 
aid,  trade  justice  and  debt  cancel- 
lation, put  pressure  on  the  G8  to 
take  action  at  their  2005  meeting 
in  Gleneagles,  Scotland. 

G8  leaders  responded  by  pledg- 


relief  is,  of  course,  only  one  aspect  of  the  vaster  task  of 
fighting  poverty  and  of  ensuring  that  the  citizens  of  the  poorest 
countries  can  have  a fuller  share  at  the  banquet  of  life. ..Debt 
relief  is,  however,  urgent.  It  is,  in  many  ways,  a precondition  for 
the  poorest  countries  to  make  progress  in  their  fight  against 
poverty... We  have  to  ask,  however,  why  progress  in  resolving 
the  debt  problem  is  still  so  slow.  Why  so  many  hesitations? 

...It  is  the  poor  who  pay  the  cost  of  indecision  and  delay. 

Pope  John  Paul  II,  1999  Message  to  Jubilee  2000  Debt  Campaign 
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ing  to  write  off  100  percent  (US$40 
billion  worth)  of  debts  owed  to  the 
IMF,  World  Bank  and  African 
Development  Fund  by  18  Heavily 
Indebted  Poor  Countries  (HIPCs). 
These  18  countries  had  already 
completed  several  years  of  onerous 
World  Bank  and  IMF  structural 
adjustment  programs  required  to 
qualify  for  debt  relief.  Another 
nine  HIPCs  might  possibly  qualify 
for  the  same  debt  cancellation 
(US$11  billion  more)  within  18 
months  if  they  complete  the 
required  IMF  and  World  Bank 
conditions. 

This  agreement  for  100  percent 
cancellation  is  an  important  step. 
However,  KAIROS  analyzed  that 
62  countries  needed  100  percent 
cancellation  in  order  to  meet  the 
Millennium  Development  Goals. 
The  2005  G8  pledge  of  $40  billion 
for  18  countries  represented  less 
than  one  tenth  of  the  ball  amount 
needed  for  all. 

Cut  the  Strings 

The  continued  insistence  on 
harmful  conditions  attached  to 
debt  cancellation  was  one  of  the 
biggest  disappointments  of  the 
2005  G8  initiative.  In  its  2006 
report,  "Cut  the  Strings",  the  UK 
Jubilee  Debt  Campaign  describes 
how,  in  order  to  qualify  for  debt 
relief,  countries  must  fulfill  10  to 
20  conditions,  including  compli- 
ance with  other  programs  also 
containing  numerous  conditions. 
Conditions  generally  concern  pub- 
lic spending  management,  meeting 
specific  health  and  education  tar- 
gets, and  structural  reforms  such 
as  trade  liberalization  or  privatiza- 


The World  Bank,  IMF  and  African  Development  Fund's  cut  to  Malawi's  exter- 
nal debt  (from  more  than  US$2.9  billion  to  about  US$400  million)  in  September 
2006  means  that  the  country  will  now  have  extra  resources  to  improve  health 
and  education  and  help  in  the  fight  against  poverty. 


tion  of  industries  or  utilities.  The 
IMF  can  declare  a country  "off 
track"  in  meeting  some  of  the  con- 
ditions and  delay  its  debt  relief. 
When  this  happens  other  donors 
often  withhold  their  aid  as  well. 

After  the  2005  G8  meeting,  the 
World  Bank  planned  to  require 
impoverished  countries  to  keep 
making  non-refund  able  debt  pay- 
ments for  up  to  15  months  after 
they  met  all  the  IMF  and  World 
Bank  conditions  and  qualified  for 
debt  relief.  However,  as  a result  of 
letter  writing,  emails  and  other 
advocacy  by  debt  campaigners 
around  the  world,  the  Bank 
reduced  that  time  to  a maximum 
of  three  months. 

This  decision  meant  that 
shortly  after  qualifying,  Malawi's 
debts  to  the  World  Bank,  IMF  and 
African  Development  Fund  were 
cancelled  by  September  2006. 

Malawi's  external  debt  was  cut 
from  more  than  US$2.9  billion  to 
about  US$400  million.  Malawi  will 
save  on  average  around  US$110 


million  every  year.  Now,  rather 
than  this  national  income  going  to 
service  the  debt,  Malawi  President 
Dr.  Bingu  Wa  Mutharika  has 
stated  that  the  money  will  be 
spent  on  education,  health  and 
other  social  projects.  He  gave  his 
"personal  commitment  to  con- 
tinue on  the  path  of  financial  pru- 
dence and  to  ensure  that  the 
increased  resources  that  we  are 
now  accessing  will  be  used  wisely 
for  the  elimination  of  poverty  of 
our  people."  Generally,  countries 
that  have  received  debt  cancella- 
tion have  used  extra  resources  to 
improve  health  and  education. 

While  Malawi  saw  a significant 
cancellation  of  its  foreign  debt, 
other  countries  benefited  much 
less  as  more  of  their  debt  was 
owed  to  creditors  not  participat- 
ing in  the  2005  G8  initiative.  The 
UK  Jubilee  Debt  Campaign 
reported  that  Guyana  benefited 
the  least  with  only  US$343  million 
or  little  more  than  20  percent  of 
its  debt  cancelled.  Nicaragua, 
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|~~jow  can  we  not  think  of  the  millions  of  people,  especially 
women  and  children,  who  lack  water,  food,  or  shelter?.. .It  impels 
us  to  change  our  way  of  life,  it  reminds  us  of  the  urgent  need  to 
eliminate  the  structural  causes  of  global  economic  dysfunction... 
the  delay  in  implementing  the  commitments  undertaken  by  the 
international  community  during  the  last  few  years  is  another  cause 
of  concern.  So  it  is  to  be  hoped. ..that  the  process  of  debt  cancella- 
tion and  reduction  for  the  poorest  countries  will  be  continued  and 
accelerated. ..(Development)  projects  must  not  supplant  the  com- 
mitment of  developed  countries  to  devote  0.7%  of  their  gross 
domestic  product  to  international  aid. 

Pope  Benedict  XVI , 2007  Address  on  the  State  of  the  World 


Honduras  and  Bolivia  faced  a sim- 
ilar reality  as  debts  to  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank 
(IDB),  the  biggest  lender  in  Latin 
America,  were  not  cancelled. 

During  2006,  debt  campaign 
organizations  in  Europe,  North 
America  and  Latin  America  advo- 
cated with  the  IDB  to  cancel  the 
debts  of  these  four  countries,  as 
well  as  Haiti's  debt.  Haiti  is 
severely  indebted  and  by  far  the 
poorest  country  in  the  region.  In 
November  2006,  Eurodad  (the 
European  Network  on  Debt  and 
Development)  reported  that  the 
IDB  agreed  to  cancel  US$2.1  bil- 
lion of  the  US$3.5  billion  owed  by 
the  five  Latin  American  Highly 
Indebted  Poor  Countries,  includ- 
ing US$249  million  for  Guyana. 

Illegitimate  debt 

Many  debt  campaigns  around 
the  world  are  calling  for  impartial 
public  audits  to  determine  the  ori- 
gin and  legitimacy  of  debts. 
KAIROS  has  described  illegitimate 
debt  to  include: 

• debts  contracted  by  illegiti- 
mate military  dictatorships 

• debts  contracted  by  corrupt 
rulers  who  stole  the  proceeds 

• debts  with  illegitimate  terms 
such  as  floating  interest  rates 
which  were  later  unilaterally 
raised  above  20  percent 

• debts  used  for  illegitimate 
purposes  such  as  destructive 
projects 

• debts  which  cannot  be  repaid 
without  denying  peoples'  basic 


human  rights  to  food,  shelter, 
health  care  and  education. 

In  2001,  Ecuador's  Centre  for 
Economic  and  Social  Rights  initi- 
ated a citizen  audit  to  investigate, 
jointly  with  Ecuador's  anti-corrup- 
tion commission,  a case  of 
Ecuadorian  debt.  They  concluded 
that  the  debt  was  illegitimate  and 
needed  cancellation.  This  debt 
was  originally  contracted  between 
a private  company  and  Norway 
for  the  purchase  of  four  cargo 
ships  in  the  late  1970s.  The  sale 
was  part  of  the  Norwegian  Ship 
Export  Campaign  in  which 
Norway  exported  ships  primarily 
to  help  its  domestic  ship  building 
industry  rather  than  the  needs  of 
developing  countries.  When  the 
Ecuadorian  company  closed  down, 
government  guarantees  were  trig- 
gered. The  Ecuadorian  govern- 
ment assumed  responsibility  for 
part  of  the  debt,  which  increased 
from  US$13.6  million  to  US$50 
million  despite  payments  made 
totaling  US$14  million.  No  direct 
benefit  to  the  people  of  Ecuador 
could  be  identified  from  this  loan. 

In  October  2006  the  Norwegian 
government  took  a bold  lead  and 
announced  that  it  would  unilater- 
ally and  unconditionally  cancel 
NOK  520  million  (US$80  million) 
of  debt  held  by  five  countries, 
including  Ecuador,  originating 
from  the  Ship  Export  Campaign 
(1976-80).  Norway  called  the  cam- 
paign a "development  policy  fail- 
ure" and  accepted  shared  respon- 
sibility for  the  resulting  debts. 


Debt  and  development  groups 
around  the  world  praised  Norway 
for  breaking  rank  with  creditors 
who  refuse  to  recognize  any  shared 
responsibility  for  extending  loans 
irresponsibly.  In  many  cases  credi- 
tors, including  G7  governments, 
knowingly  lent  to  corrupt  or  dicta- 
torial regimes  to  suit  their  own 
political  and  economic  interests. 

The  Philippine  Freedom  from 
Debt  Coalition  called  on  the 
Philippine  government  to  create  a 
congressional  Debt  Audit 
Commission  to  investigate  the 
public  debt.  One  example  of 
Philippine  debt  many  consider 
illegitimate  concerns  the  Bataan 
Nuclear  Power  Plant  Project. 
Commissioned  by  former 
Philippine  dictator  Ferdinand 
Marcos  in  the  1970s,  he  received 
an  estimated  total  of  US$80  mil- 
lion in  bribes  and  kickbacks.  The 
project  ultimately  cost  more  than 
US$2  billion  yet  never  generated 
any  electricity  as  it  had  been  built 
near  an  active  volcano  and  along  a 
fault  line  at  risk  of  earthquakes. 
Still  the  Philippine  people  con- 
tinue paying  this  debt  today. 

Around  the  world,  voices  call 
for  the  unconditional  cancellation 
of  illegitimate  debt.  Many  debt 
advocates  are  calling  for  an  inde- 
pendent, fair  and  transparent 
process  that  would  impartially 
assess  the  legitimacy  of  a coun- 
try's debt  and  declare  any  illegiti- 
mate debt  null  and  void.  Many 
debt  organizations /networks  also 
offer  solidarity  to  debtor  countries 
who  refuse  to  pay  illegitimate 
debts. 
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MAKE  AID  WORK-THE  WORLD  CANT  WAIT 

Visit  www.make-aid-work.org  to  learn  more  about  this  campaign, 
download  a petition,  or  sign  online.  In  May,  an  international  delega- 
tion of  bishops  from  North  and  South  will  deliver  to  the  German 
government  the  declarations  of  support  signed  in  petitions  and  on 
the  website.  The  declarations  call  for  the  government  of  Germany, 
as  hosts  for  this  year’s  G8  Summit,  to  put  the  demands  for  respon- 
sible development  aid  on  the  agenda  of  the  Summit  meeting. 


Foreign  aid 

Despite  the  debt  cancellation, 
countries  like  Malawi  still  have 
desperate  levels  of  poverty.  The 
average  life  expectancy  in  Malawi 
is  around  40  years.  UNAIDS 
reported  that  Malawi  has  more 
than  half  a million  orphans  due  to 
AIDS  and  one  in  seven  adults 
aged  15  to  49  years  is  HIV  posi- 
tive. Foreign  aid  is  still  needed  to 
meet  even  the  minimal  MDG  tar- 
gets to  reduce  poverty. 

The  world's  governments  have 
repeatedly  committed  to  the  for- 
eign aid  target  of  0.7  percent  of 
wealthy  countries'  Gross  National 
Income  (GNI).  Although  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly 
first  pledged  this  target  in  1970, 
most  countries  have  failed  to 
reach  it.  Canada  currently  con- 
tributes around  0.33  percent  of 
GNI  to  foreign  aid.  The  House  of 
Commons  Standing  Committee  on 
Finance  is  recommending  that  the 
Canadian  government  adopt  the 
0.7  percent  target  by  2015  after 
hearing  this  request  from  many 
people  during  its  pre-budget  con- 


sultations across  Canada. 

Aid  needs  to  focus  primarily  on 
poverty  reduction  rather  than  the 
security,  political  and  economic 
interests  of  donor  countries.  Make 
Poverty  History  Canada  has  been 
advocating  for  Bill  C-293  on  Aid 
Accountability  as  it  makes  its  way 
through  Parliament.  If  supported 
the  bill  would  require  Canadian 
foreign  aid  to  contribute  to 
poverty  reduction,  consider  the 
perspectives  of  the  poor,  and  be 
consistent  with  international 
human  rights  standards. 

Halfway  to  2015 

This  year  2007  marks  the 
halfway  point  set  out  by  govern- 
ments around  the  world  to 
achieve  the  Millennium 
Development  Goals  (MDGs). 
While  there  have  been  some  hope- 
ful steps  along  the  way,  it  is  not 
yet  enough.  Too  many  countries 
are  still  excluded  from  debt  can- 
cellation. Too  many  conditions  are 
still  attached  to  debt  relief,  new 
loans  and  even  aid,  making  it  dif- 


June  2 Day  of  Action! 

Visit  the  MAKE  POVERTY 
HISTORY  CANADA  website 
(www.makepovertyhistory.ca) 
and  find  out  how  to  participate  in 
ongoing  actions,  including  the  G8 
Send  Off  Day  of  Action  on  June  2. 


ficult  for  countries  to  qualify  or 
benefit.  Too  little  sharing  of 
responsibility  exists  for  illegiti- 
mate debt.  If  current  trends  con- 
tinue, the  MDGs  will  not  be  met. 

This  year  Germany  will  once 
again  host  the  G8  summit,  this 
time  in  Heiligendamm,  from  June 
6 to  8.  Make  Poverty  History  will 
be  calling  on  G8  leaders  to  commit 
to  a timetable  to  reach  the  0.7  per- 
cent of  GNI  aid  target  by  2015  as 
well  as  take  further  steps  on  debt 
cancellation. 

Make  Aid  Work — The  World 
Can't  Wait  is  a campaign 
launched  in  February  by  two 
international  Catholic  aid  and 
development  networks,  Caritas 
Internationalis  and  CIDSE.  The 
campaign  calls  on  Catholics 
around  the  world  to  put  pressure 
on  the  richest  countries  to  keep 
their  promises  of  increased  debt 
relief  and  aid  to  poor  countries  as 
well  as  to  make  aid  work  for 
poverty  reduction  and  the 
achievement  of  the  Millennium 
Development  Goals. 

Eight  years  since  the  Jubilee 
debt  campaign,  our  economic  rela- 
tionships have  yet  to  reflect  a 
Jubilee  justice  where  we  ensure 
the  common  good  of  our  one 
human  family. 

Jesus  said  "I  have  come  that 
they  may  have  life  and  have  it  to 
the  full"  (John  10:10).  As  people  of 
faith  sustained  by  everyday  Easter 
hope,  we  are  invited  to  humbly 
continue  this  mission  however  cir- 
cumstances permit.oo 

Karen  Van  Loon  is  the  coordinator 
of  Scarboro's  Justice  and  Peace  Office. 
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Tired  of  changing  the  channel 

Volunteering  in  Costa  Rica  was  a chance  to  experience  another 

CUETURE  AND  TRY  TO  MAKE  A DIFFERENCE  IN  PEOPLE'S  LIVES 


By  Katie  O'Connell 

When  we  turn  on  the  tele- 
vision we  often  see  com- 
mercials for  various 
organizations  that  aid  the  world's 
most  impoverished  people.  Many 
of  us,  instead  of  watching  these 
commercials,  immediately  change 
the  channel  because  we  find  the 
images  disturbing  and  depressing. 
I believe  that  much  of  the  Western 
world  has  become  comfortable 
with  ignoring  the  problems  associ- 
ated with  poverty,  instead  of  find- 
ing long-term  solutions  to  them. 
Our  society  has  become  self-cen- 
tered, so  absorbed  with  our  own 
lives  and  worries  that  we  cannot 
see  the  bigger  picture. 

Tired  of  changing  the  channel,  I 
wanted  to  do  something  that  made 
a difference;  to  leave  my  protective 
bubble  and  become  more  aware  of 
what  was  going  on  in  the  world, 
specifically  in  terms  of  children. 

So  my  close  friend  Chelsea 
Mason  and  I decided  to  experience 
another  culture  firsthand  by  vol- 
unteering abroad  in  Cartago,  Costa 
Rica.  We  chose  to  go  with  an 
award  winning  non-profit  organi- 
zation called  Cross  Cultural 
Solutions  based  in  New  York  City 
and  in  London,  England. 


Both  of  us  would  have  liked  to 
stay  longer  than  the  two- week 
program,  however  as  university 
students,  we  needed  to  get  back 
for  summer  employment. 

The  first  few  days  in  Costa  Rica 
were  an  adjustment  and  we  did 
experience  culture  shock.  Suddenly 
we  were  foreigners  in  a country 
where  we  did  not  speak  the  lan- 
guage and  everything  was  unfa- 
miliar. We  had  to  get  used  to  not 
being  able  to  drink  the  tap  water 
and  to  putting  the  toilet  paper  in  a 
bin  rather  than  flushing  it  down 
the  toilet. 

However,  Costa  Ricans  are  a 
friendly  people  and  they  made  our 
transition  easier.  When  we  walked 
through  the  streets  of  Cartago  dur- 
ing our  free  time,  many  people 
said  hello  and  offered  a big  smile. 
They  were  also  very  patient  when 
we  attempted  to  speak  to  them  in 
Spanish  and  would  correct  us 
politely  or  attempt  English  to  put 
us  at  ease.  Unlike  our  society  they 
are  much  more  laid  back,  often 
arriving  10  or  15  minutes  late  for 
things  and  affectionately  referring 
to  this  as  " tico " (Costa  Rican)  time. 

Our  home  base  and  all  the 
homes  in  the  neighbourhood  had 
metal  gates  that  were  locked  at  all 
times  to  protect  what  little  the  peo- 
ple had.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  city 
lived  the  poorest,  mostly  single 
mothers  and  their  children,  in 
homes  made  of  nothing  more  than 
scrap  metal  and  various  other 
materials. 

We  learned  from  local  people 
that  Costa  Ricans  are  a family  and 
faith  oriented  society.  It  is  common 
for  grandparents  to  live  with  their 


children  and  grandchildren.  They 
are  considered  a vital  part  of  the 
family,  often  caring  for  their  grand- 
children and  preparing  meals 
while  the  parents  are  working. 

Most  Costa  Ricans  are  Roman 
Catholic.  The  Basilica  de  Nuestra 
Senora  de  Los  Angeles  (Our  Lady 
of  the  Angels)  in  Cartago  is  a spe- 
cial place.  Mass  was  being  cele- 
brated when  we  visited  and  there 
were  so  many  people  that  they 
spilled  out  the  doors. 

An  annual  pilgrimage  occurs 
the  night  of  August  1 and  well 
into  the  early  hours  of  the  next 
day.  Worshippers  from  as  far 
away  as  Nicaragua  fill  the  road 
from  San  Jose  on  their  way  to  cele- 
brate the  1635  appearance  of  La 
Negrita,  patroness  of  Costa  Rica. 
At  a spring  behind  the  Basilica, 
people  fill  bottles  with  water 
believed  to  have  curative  proper- 
ties. Miraculous  healings  are 
attributed  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Children  in  transition 

While  Chelsea  worked  in  a 
daycare,  I worked  at  a "Pani"  or 
transition  home  where  children 
were  placed  if  their  home  situa- 
tion was  abusive  or  violent.  In  this 
government-funded  facility,  chil- 
dren could  stay  for  up  to  six 
months  before  going  back  home, 
going  to  live  with  relatives,  or 
going  to  an  orphanage. 

Four  women  worked  there  and 
were  referred  to  as  "Tia"  (Aunt). 
They  fed,  washed  and  clothed  the 
children  and  made  sure  they 
attended  school  regularly.  While  I 
was  at  the  home,  up  to  30  children 
were  there,  ranging  from  two  to 


Chelsea  and  Katie  in  Costa  Rica. 
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Katie  O'Connell  at  the  Pano  with 
(L-R)  Jonathan,  Lily  and  Andre. 


15  years  of  age.  The  older  teenage 
girls  helped  to  prepare  meals,  but 
with  so  many  children  to  care  for 
there  was  no  time  to  give  each 
child  individual  attention. 

There  were  certain  rules  that 
we  were  expected  to  follow  while 
working  there.  The  most  difficult 
rule  was  no  hugging  or  cuddling 
of  the  children.  The  Aunts  did  not 
want  the  children  to  get  attached 
to  the  volunteers  because  eventu- 
ally we  would  be  leaving. 

Most  of  my  time  was  spent  play- 
ing with  the  children.  The  younger 
children's  playroom  had  a cement 
floor  and  was  bare  except  for  a 
couple  of  tables  and  some  chairs. 
The  older  children  were  permitted 
to  play  outside  in  a large  field,  but 
the  tall  grass  and  weeds  made  it 
difficult  for  them  to  run  about.  I 
attempted  to  play  soccer  with 
some  of  the  boys  and  kept  trip- 
ping over  the  long  weeds,  but  we 
still  managed  to  have  a lot  of  fun. 

Despite  the  emotional  or  physi- 
cal suffering  these  children  had 
experienced  in  their  lives,  they 
greeted  us  with  huge  smiles  each 
morning  and  could  not  wait  to 
colour,  skip  rope  or  play  cards 
with  us.  They  waited  for  us  by  the 
front  door  and  would  immedi- 
ately try  looking  in  our  bags  for 
goodies.  Each  time  I pulled  out 
the  pencil  crayons  their  eyes  lit 
up.  They  were  so  proud  of  their 
drawings,  hiding  them  under  their 
mattresses  and  sometimes  giving 


them  to  the  volunteers  as  gifts. 

My  favorite  memory  is  of  play- 
ing skipping  rope.  I would  stand 
outside  most  of  the  morning  turn- 
ing that  rope  non-stop  and  the 
children  never  grew  tired  of  the 
game.  They  would  even  invite  me 
to  skip  with  them  to  give  me  a 
break  from  turning.  Both  the  boys 
and  the  girls  could  not  wait  for 
their  turn  and  laughed  and  giggled 
the  whole  time  they  skipped.  They 
taught  me  to  count  in  Spanish  as 
they  counted  each  jump. 

I became  particularly  attached 
to  the  youngest  child,  Lily.  Her 
timid  little  smile  was  a window  to 
her  vulnerability  and  innocence. 
Cautious  towards  the  volunteers 
at  first,  she  quickly  opened  up  to 
us.  She  loved  to  collect  the  pencil 
crayons  and  run  away  with  them, 
giggling.  I cherished  the  few  quiet 
moments  when  we  both  took  a 
break  from  playing  and  she  would 
sit  on  my  lap,  her  head  leaning 
against  me,  and  watch  the  other 
children  play.  The  Tias  were  not 
sure  of  her  real  name  or  her  exact 
age,  although  they  thought  she 
was  about  two  years  old.  They  had 
given  her  the  name  Lilandra  when 
the  police  brought  her  to  the  Pani. 

A few  days  after  I started  work, 
three  siblings  arrived.  It  was 
heartbreaking  to  watch  them  try 
to  adjust.  The  youngest  fit  in  well 
but  the  eldest  had  more  of  a grip 
on  the  reality  of  their  situation 
and  spent  the  first  few  days 


silently  crying  in  the  corner. 

Another  difficult  rule,  one 
that  I did  not  follow  most  of 
the  time,  was  to  ignore  any 
crying  unless  the  children 
were  obviously  physically 
hurt.  I would  try  to  comfort  them 
whenever  I could,  even  if  it  was 
just  rubbing  their  back  or  gently 
squeezing  their  hand,  just  to  let 
them  know  that  I cared.  Then  they 
would  give  me  a little  smile  and 
go  off  to  play  again. 


Poverty  is  a global  issue 

More  than  anything  this  trip 
made  me  even  more  certain  that 
poverty  is  a major  global  issue  that 
can  no  longer  be  put  on  the  back- 
burner.  As  Canadians  it  is  our 
responsibility  to  become  aware  of 
the  world's  problems  and  help  in 
any  way  we  can.  It  is  my  belief  that 
unless  we  step  up  to  the  plate  and 
do  more,  the  problems  associated 
with  poverty  will  only  increase. 
My  generation  especially  needs  to 
become  more  proactive  and 
informed  about  world  issues. 

After  my  experience  in  Costa 
Rica  I certainly  want  to  become 
more  involved  and  do  more,  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  children. 
They  are  innocent,  vulnerable  and 
have  the  right  to  play,  to  go  to 
school,  to  have  medical  care  and, 
most  importantly,  to  be  loved. °° 


Katie  O'Connell  is  studying 
Biology  at  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick.  After  graduating  in  May, 
she  plans  to  continue  on  into 
Secondary  Education.  Katie  is  the 
niece  ofScarhoro  missioner  Fr.  John 
Carten. 
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A matter  of  life 

Crushed  by  poverty  and  disease , Malawi's  people  yearn  for  hope 


By  Beverley  Vantomme 

Today  a young  mother  came 
to  our  door,  emaciated,  hun- 
gry and  seeking  food.  She 
had  walked  at  least  15  kilometres. 
She  lives  with  her  grandmother 
and  five-year-old  child.  Two 
weeks  ago,  her  10-month-old  child 
died  of  anemia  due  to  malaria  and 
lack  of  nutrition.  Her  husband, 
she  said,  was  now  mentally  ill  and 
walking  the  streets.  Alone,  she 
had  planted  a garden  of  maize  for 
food  but  had  no  money  for  fertil- 
izer and  so  the  crop  failed. 

Even  with  all  her  troubles,  this 
young  woman  is  a volunteer  at  a 
diocesan  community  youth  con- 
struction project  where  my  hus- 
band Ray  accompanies  the  com- 
munity volunteers.  As  a volunteer 
she  receives  a free  small  lunch. 

She  is  a joyous  volunteer  who 
works  with  a smile.  It  broke  our 
hearts  to  see  her  frail  condition, 
knowing  how  far  she  had  walked 
to  humbly  ask  "Mr.  Ray"  for  food. 
Her  desire  to  live  and  try  as  hard 
as  she  can  for  her  small  family's 
welfare  is  overwhelming. 
Hopefully  she,  her  child  and 
grandmother  will  live. 

Today,  Malawian  village  life  is 
changing  dramatically,  largely 
due  to  the  high  death  rate  from 
HIV/  AIDS.  There  are  80  percent 
less  workers  in  the  fields  cultivat- 
ing and  planting.  Crops  in  Malawi 
are  labour  intensive  and  it  is 
women  who  now  carry  this  heavy 
agricultural  load.  With  the  death 
of  their  husbands,  women  (some 
still  children  themselves,  married 
as  early  as  11  years  of  age)  have 
now  become  heads  of  households. 
Unable  to  complete  their  educa- 


tion, these  women  are  disempow- 
ered  and  unprepared  for  the  task 
of  raising  children  and  overseeing 
their  agricultural  needs  or  other 
income  generating  project.  Some 
are  also  infected  with  HIV  and 
their  own  physical  and  psycholog- 
ical status  is  fragile. 

An  unnecessary  death 

Deaths  that  would  not  occur  in 
a developed  country  because  of 
adequate  nutrition  and  access  to 
health  care  occur  daily  here  in 
Malawi.  On  a recent  visit  to  a 
township,  I met  one  young  girl, 
frail  and  emaciated,  who  was 
being  treated  for  TB  associated 
with  HIV/ AIDS.  She  was  experi- 
encing severe  chest  pain  and  per- 
sistent coughing.  She  was  given 
some  packets  of  a nutritious  nut 
mixture,  a few  lentils  and  vita- 
mins. She  and  other  frail  children 
and  adults  received  fortified  flour 
for  porridge,  and  clothes  from  a 
Canadian  shipping  container.  I felt 
that  the  next  time  we  went  to  that 
township,  she  and  many  of  the 
children  we  assessed  that  day  will 
have  likely  died.  I had  an  over- 
whelming sense  of  helplessness 
and  later  cried  many  tears  for 
these  precious  lives. 

When  accompanying  the  Home 
Based  Care  Team  of  St.  John's 
Hospital,  I meet  many  frail  young 
children  and  adults  who  are  HIV 
positive  and  often  have  TB. 
Numerous  children  have  lost  not 
only  their  parents  and  siblings, 
but  their  surrogate  caregivers  as 
well.  Many  of  these  children  will 
die  from  poor  nutrition  and  a lack 
of  basic  medication.  Sadly  most 


die  lonely  and  isolated. 

Free  antiretrovirals  for  the  treat- 
ment of  HIV/  AIDS  can  make  a 
significant  difference,  albeit  a frag- 
ile one  due  to  the  enormity  of  the 
need  and  the  difficulty  of  main- 
taining a sustainable  supply  of 
these  drugs  from  the  Western 
world.  With  the  antiretrovirals 
comes  new  life.  Instead  of  being 
ostracized,  judged  and  condemned, 
spirits  are  lifted  and  people  have 
hope  of  realizing  God's  love  and 
compassion  in  the  fullness  of  life. 

Many  orphans  are  living  with 
extended  family  who  truly  wish  to 
care  for  them,  yet  the  burden  is 
great.  Friends  of  ours  with  three 
children  of  their  own  are  now  rais- 
ing 12  orphans  as  well.  I meet 
many  caregivers  who  are  HIV 
positive  and  caring  for  orphans 
who  are  also  HIV  positive.  These 
caregivers  are  just  barely  surviving 
and  are  physically,  emotional  and 
socially  fatigued.  The  Home  Based 
Care  Team's  monthly  visits  help 
to  give  them  hope  and  dignity  as 
human  persons,  created  by  God. 

The  youth  Ray  and  I meet  have 
few  if  any  elders  to  encourage  and 
guide  them,  or  to  provide  the 
African  family  structure  that  in 
the  past  helped  them  to  develop 
and  mature.  Employment  is  scarce 
and  many  young  people  migrate 
to  the  cities  in  search  of  a job  and 
a chance  in  life,  often  to  no  avail. 

Children  as  young  as  eight  years 
of  age  are  lost  in  the  cities  and 
become  involved  in  an  anti-social 
world  of  crime.  Another  manner 
of  expressing  their  demoralization 
is  to  beg  or  prostitute  themselves 
even  for  such  basic  needs  as  a 
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Betty  Ann  Martin 


piece  of  bread  or  a bar  of  soap. 
Those  that  are  HIV  positive  have 
no  physical,  emotional  or  spiritual 
energy  to  envision  hope.  At  times, 
desperate  families  send  children 
to  the  cities  to  beg  or  access 
money  any  way  they  can.  Child 
labour  is  a serious  problem. 

As  secondary  education  is  not 
free  in  Malawi,  many  young  peo- 
ple cannot  continue  their  educa- 
tion. Therefore  they  miss  the 
opportunity  to  rediscover  old 
ways  or  learn  new  ways  of  being 
healthy,  of  doing  agriculture,  of 
diversifying  crops,  of  sound  busi- 
ness practices  to  improve  their 
lives  and  sustain  themselves. 
Numerous  young  people  come  to 
our  home  to  talk  and  to  seek  guid- 
ance. As  they  share  their  life  situa- 
tion with  us,  demoralization  and 
despair  are  ever  present  in  their 
words  and  in  their  hearts.  These 
young  people  desperately  need  to 
feel  and  know  that  they  are 
human  persons  who  have  poten- 
tial and  capability  and  who  are 
worthy  of  respect  and  dignity. 

There  appears  to  be  a growing 
understanding  in  the  local  com- 
munities of  the  need  to  equip  and 
empower  youth  not  only  with 
occupational  skills  training  but  life 
skills  in  general,  so  that  they  can 
become  confident,  respectful  and 
self  sufficient. 

We  need  to  ask  why 

There  are  numerous  local  and 
international  organizations  focus- 
ing on  growing  indigenous  crops, 
growing  more  than  one  crop  per 
year,  crop  diversification,  fertiliz- 
ing with  natural  methods,  intro- 


ducing healthier  foods  that  can  be 
locally  grown,  replenishing  the 
forests  and  watersheds,  raising  the 
status  of  women  and  working  for 
gender  equality — especially  in  the 
area  of  education  and  skills  train- 
ing, HIV  / AIDS  awareness,  and 
many  other  visionary  programs. 
Many  of  these  programs  have 
been  functioning  for  years,  yet 
change  appears  to  be  slow.  We 
need  to  ask  why. 

We  observe  irrigation  machin- 
ery in  the  large  tea,  coffee  and 
tobacco  estates,  but  not  even  sim- 
ple, environmentally  friendly  irri- 
gation in  the  many  fields  of  the 
poor.  We  observe  tractors  cultivat- 
ing large  commercial  maize  and 
tobacco  fields,  but  only  hand 
labour  in  the  fields  of  subsistence 
farmers.  Why  is  this  continuing? 


There  is  a small  but  growing 
middle  and  upper  class  in  the 
cities  of  Malawi.  More  and  more 
new  cars  are  on  the  roads  and 
highways,  larger  homes  on  larger 
plots  of  lands,  well-dressed 
women  and  men,  and  busy 
upcoming  restaurants.  One  can  be 
encouraged  by  signs  of  develop- 
ment. Yet  only  a small  percentage 
of  Malawians  appear  to  be 
improving  their  standard  of  liv- 
ing, while  a growing  number  of 
poor  are  becoming  poorer.  Why 
this  incompatibility? 

There  are  a multitude  of  aid 
agencies  in  Malawi,  several  have 
been  here  for  years,  yet  Malawi 
continues  to  be  one  of  the  poorest 
countries  in  the  world  and  donor 
dependent.  We  hear  and  sense  that 
many  Malawians  have  lost  belief 
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Beverley  Vantomme  visits  Phil  and  an  elder  at  their  village.  Phil  was  Beverley's 
first  student  in  Malawi  studying  to  be  be  a mental  health  worker  and  now  works 
at  the  Rehabilitation  Centre  of  St.  John  of  God  Community  Services.  Mzuzu. 


and  hope  in  themselves  and  in 
their  ability  and  potential  to  deter- 
mine their  own  future,  as  they  did 
in  the  time  of  their  ancestors. 

The  enormity  of  the  need  is 
vast.  Where  do  we  begin  to 
respond?  As  Scarboro  missioners, 
we  offer  our  presence,  truly  being 
with  each  person  with  caring, 
love,  dignity  and  respect — gifts 
often  lacking  in  their  lives. 

Developed  nations  need  to 
walk  together  with  the  people  of 
Malawi  in  a spirit  of  equality, 
empowerment  and  caring  for 
those  who  are  vulnerable.  We 
need  to  support  and  accompany 
the  poor  in  Malawi  in  their  own 
self-defined  journey. 

We  in  developed  countries  and 
here  in  Malawi  who  have  educa- 
tion, wealth,  power  or  prestige 
may  have  a tendency  to  close  in 
on  ourselves.  We  dissociate  our- 
selves from  the  cry  of  the  poor  for 
equality,  for  education,  for  knowl- 
edge and  skills,  for  employment 
opportunities,  for  independence, 
for  autonomy  and  justice,  and  for 
solidarity.  When  we  do  not  see  or 
hear  the  cry  of  the  poor,  we  sim- 
ply cannot  feel  with  them. 

Are  we  inhibiting  even  one  per- 
son from  realizing  the  fullness  of 


God's  love  and  their  own  human- 
ness? In  doing  so,  are  we  hinder- 
ing our  own  journey  towards  God 
and  our  own  ability  to  experience 
the  fullness  of  life? 

Much  has  been  reported  about 
the  poverty  in  Malawi  and  the 
many  contributing  factors:  histori- 
cal, political  and  economic  (inter- 
nal and  external),  agricultural, 
health,  moral,  social  and  cultural. 
As  people  of  the  wealthy  nations, 
do  we  challenge  unjust  global  eco- 
nomic structures  that  impact  the 
poor  in  countries  like  Malawi  and 
elsewhere? 

We  offer  these  few  observa- 
tions and  reflections  from  our  per- 
spective as  missioners  living 
among  the  Malawi  people.  Yet, 
even  after  several  years,  we  con- 
tinue to  experience  powerful  new 
learnings  of  life  here  in  the  north 
of  Malawi  and  daily  realize  what 
we  do  not  know  or  understand.°° 

Beverley  and  Ray  Vantomme  will 
be  leaving  Scarboro  Missions  this 
year.  They  were  first  missioned  to 
Malawi  in  January  1996,  working  in 
health  care  in  collaboration  with  the 
St.  John  of  God  Hospitaller  Brothers 
in  Mzuzu. 
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IN  MEMORY 


Rev.  (Joseph)  Pierre  Richard,  s.f.m. 

1931-2007 


t 


Fr.  Pierre  Richard  passed  away 
on  Saturday,  February  10  at 
Toronto  Western  Hospital  in 
his  75th  year.  He  was  the  son  of 
Alex  and  Jeanne  Richard,  both 
deceased.  Brother  of  Larry 
(deceased),  Francois,  Jean, 
Antoine,  and  Dominic  of  Quebec 
City  and  Mrs.  Camille  Paquet  of 
Ottawa.  He  was  bom  in  Quebec 
City  on  November  28,  1931,  and 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  on 
December  22,  1956,  in  Quebec 
City  by  Bishop  Lionel  Audet. 

The  proud  owner  of  two  stoles, 
Fr.  Richard  often  showed  them  to 
visitors.  One  he  received  from  St. 
Augustine's  Seminary  on  the 
occasion  of  his  50th  anniversary 
of  priesthood  last  year.  The  other 
he  received  from  the  Queen  in 
recognition  of  his  military  service. 

Fr.  Pierre  was  first  assigned  to 
mission  in  the  Philippines  (1957- 
59),  and  then  to  the  Dominican 
Republic.  In  1962  he  returned  to 
Canada  to  work  in  public  rela- 
tions for  Scarboro  Missions.  From 
1964  to  1983,  he  served  as  Army 
Chaplain  with  the  Canadian 
Armed  Forces  and  was  stationed 
at  bases  across  Canada.  In  1969, 
he  was  assigned  to  Cyprus  for  a 
year  with  the  Canadian  contin- 
gent, and  in  1973  to  the  U.N. 
emergency  peacekeeping  force  in 
the  Middle  East  for  a year. 

By  1977  he  had  reached  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel. 
During  his  term  as  Command 
Chaplain  he  directed  the  activities 
of  Roman  Catholic  chaplains  for 
the  land  element  of  the  Canadian 
Forces  based  in  St.  Hubert, 
Quebec,  and  the  air  element  of 


the  Canadian  Forces  in  Trenton, 
Ontario. 

In  1985,  Fr.  Pierre  returned  to 
Scarboro  Missions  headquarters 
to  serve  as  Treasurer  General. 
After  a sabbatical  at  Ecce  Homo, 
the  Center  for  Biblical  Formation 
in  Jerusalem  (1989-90),  he  was 
appointed  by  Rome  as  Director  of 
Pontifical  Missions  in  Toronto 
(1991-96).  He  then  returned  to 
Scarboro  Missions  and  resumed 
responsibilities  as  Treasurer 
before  retiring  in  2002. 

Fr.  Richard  was  waked  at  the 
Scarboro  Missions  chapel  on 
Friday,  February  16,  with  the 
Mass  of  the  Resurrection  cele- 
brated on  Saturday,  February  17. 
He  was  buried  at  Queen  of  the 
Angels  Cemetery  on  the  grounds 
of  St.  Augustine's  Seminary. 

Fr.  John  Walsh  gave  the 
homily  at  the  Funeral  Mass  and 
spoke  of  Fr.  Richard  as  "a  man 
engaged  with  life."  They  often  ate 
lunch  together  in  the  dining  room 
and  Fr.  Pierre,  he  said,  "was  kind 


to  strangers  who  were  occasion- 
ally invited  to  our  table." 

Fr.  Pierre  also  truly  cared  for 
the  lay  missioners,  the  Society 
employees  and  fellow  priests, 
and  spent  many  days  and  nights 
sitting  with  Fr.  Paul  Pendergast 
in  Paul's  final  illness. 

Fr.  Richard  always  spoke  lov- 
ingly— even  up  to  the  time  of  his 
hospitalization — of  his  Mother 
and  Father,  of  family  life,  of  his 
brothers  and  sister,  even  of  the 
family  pets,  Fr.  Walsh  said. 

One  thing  that  connected  these 
two  priests  was  Confederation 
Bridge  spanning  the 
Northumberland  Straight 
between  Fr.  Walsh's  home 
province  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
and  the  province  of  New 
Brunswick.  Fr.  Richard  was  fasci- 
nated by  the  latest  technology 
used  in  the  construction  of  the 
bridge  hailed  as  one  of  the  most 
significant  engineering  achieve- 
ments of  the  20th  Century. 

Of  Fr.  Pierre's  military  service, 
Fr.  Walsh  said  that  he  "thrived  in 
the  ambience  of  the  armed  forces 
and  had  good  memories  of  his 
service  in  the  Middle  East  with 
the  U.N.,  picking  up  the  local  cul- 
tures and  gaining  some  under- 
standing of  the  politics  of  the 
area."  In  closing,  Fr.  Walsh 
reminded  us  that  "in  human 
goodness,  joy  and  truth,  we  also 
experience  the  goodness,  the  joy 
and  the  truth  of  God.  This  is  our 
Catholic  understanding." 

Fr.  Pierre  was  that  witness  for 
us.  May  he  rest  in  peaces 
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Missionary  priesthood 

Who  will  take  up  the  challenge  of  ministry  today,  building  God's  kingdom 

THROUGH  DIALOGUE  WITH  THE  POOR,  THE  RELIGIONS  AND  THE  CULTURES  OF  THE  WORLD? 
By  Fr.  Jack  Lynch,  S.F.M. 


Over  the  last  four  years 

whenever  the  three  of  us  on 
the  Scarboro  General 
Council  have  been  together,  often 
the  following  comments  or  ones 
similar  to  them  have  been  made: 

"I  love  my  priesthood." 

"I  love  what  I do." 

"I  would  encourage  anyone 
who  is  thinking  about  priest- 
hood today." 

"There  are  incredible 
challenges  and  satisfying 
rewards  in  ministry  and  they 
are  going  to  increase  in  the 
years  to  come." 

"A  candidate  for  priesthood 
will  have  to  have  their  eyes 
wide  open  and  know  exactly 
what  the  commitment  will 
mean  in  this  day  and  age." 

These  statements  express  what 
the  three  of  us  profoundly  believe. 

Yet,  there  are  times  when  we 
have  felt  somewhat  at  a loss  to 
understand  exactly  what  is  tran- 
spiring. In  recent  years,  there  have 
been  very  few  candidates  for  the 
priesthood  in  Canada  and  for 
Scarboro  Missions.  We  know,  too, 
that  missionary  institutes  in 
Colombia  and  Mexico,  which  pre- 
viously had  not  experienced  a 
decline,  today  have  only  about  25 
percent  of  the  candidates  they  had 
ten  years  ago. 

This  leads  us  to  ask  ourselves 
about  the  witness  we  give  as  well 
as  the  perception  that  people  and 
particularly  younger  generations 
have  today  of  the  Church,  its  min- 
istries and  consecrated  life. 


I would  love  to  see  the  vision  of 
Vatican  II  fully  realized  and  lived 
out.  I would  love  to  see  the 
Canadian  Church  engage  in  a 
wide-ranging  discussion  about 
priesthood  and  ministry,  the  needs 
of  the  Church  and  its  future  out- 
reach and  evangelization.  It  is  such 
a serious  issue  that  the  entire 
Canadian  Church  should  be 
invited  to  reflect  on  the  future  of 
the  Church  and  its  ministries. 

Many  times  I have  felt  the  dis- 
cussion and  its  scope  should  not 
be  limited  to  those  of  us  who  are 
Bishops,  priests,  and  women  and 
men  religious.  The  promise  and 
presence  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
should  allay  any  fear  or  anxiety. 
Let  us  not  be  afraid  to  engage  the 
entire  Church  in  a discussion 
about  future  priests  and  ministers 
for  our  Church.  We  must  confi- 
dently trust  as  we  remember  the 
words  of  Jesus,  "I  will  ask  the 
Father  and  he  will  give  you 
another  helper  to  be  with  you  for- 
ever, that  Spirit  of  truth  whom  the 
world  cannot  receive  because  it 
neither  sees  him  nor  knows  him. 
But  you  know  him  for  he  is  with 
you  and  will  be  with  you." 

As  members  of  the  General 
Council,  we  have  even  heard  it 
said  that  Scarboro  is  more  inter- 
ested in  promoting  lay  missioners 
than  priest  candidates.  That  could 
not  be  further  from  the  truth. 
While  we  are  committed  to  the 
promotion  and  rightful  participa- 
tion of  the  laity  in  the  life  of  the 
Scarboro  community,  we  are  also 
profoundly  committed  to  a 
renewed  priesthood  and  ministries 
that  ensure  that  Scarboro  always 


will  be  a Eucharistic  community. 

There  have  been  profound 
changes  in  the  understanding  and 
role  of  the  missionary  since 
Vatican  II  and  obviously  that 
affects  the  missionary  priest  and 
his  role.  The  word  "missionary"  is 
a much  wider  concept  today  than 
it  was  before  Vatican  II  and  it  is 
rightly  applied  to  every  baptized 
Christian  to  describe  their  role  and 
vocation  as  a follower  of  Jesus. 

Monsignor  Fraser,  the  founder 
of  Scarboro  Missions,  was  clear 
about  the  initial  outreach  of 
Scarboro:  the  evangelization  of 
China  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Chinese  Church  and  clergy.  I 
continue  to  congratulate  so  many 
of  the  most  senior  priests  who 
contributed  to  the  building  up  of 
the  local  Church  in  the  many 
countries  where  they  served  so 
generously.  I believe  Scarboro  and 
other  mission  institutes  have 
accomplished  that  objective. 
Today,  the  Church  is  present  on 
every  continent  with  its  own 
priests  and  hierarchies,  and  in 
many  instances  is  sending  person- 
nel to  the  Church  in  the  north. 

Jesuit  Father  Michael 
Amaladoss,  a missiologist  from 
India,  would  articulate  mission  for 
the  future  as  follows: 

"Mission  is  no  longer  seen  as 
church  extension,  but  as  an  ongo- 
ing dialogue  with  the  poor,  the 
religions  and  cultures  of  the 
world,  building  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  Mission  will  have  to  be  wit- 
ness and  dialogue." 
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Concelebrating 
Mass  are  the 
members  of 
Scarboro  Missions' 
General  Council: 
(L-R)  Frs.  John 
Carten,  Jack  Lynch 
and  Michael  Traher. 
Scarboro  Chapel, 
Toronto. 


Mission  is  first  and  foremost 
God's  presence  and  activity  in  the 
world.  The  Church  is  neither  the 
source  nor  the  primary  agent  of 
mission.  God  is.  That  is  the  first 
and  primary  principle.  John  Paul  II 
reminds  us  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
is  the  source  and  author  of  mission. 
We  are  called  to  participate  in  an 
historical  project  that  comes  from 
God  and  belongs  to  God. 

God's  mission  continues  to  call 
for  our  ongoing  participation  and 
presents  Scarboro  and  other  mis- 
sion institutes  with  a new  chal- 
lenge for  the  service  of  a priest  in 
the  global  mission  of  the  Church. 
He  is  called  to  be  at  the  service  of 
the  Reign  of  God  and  of  the 
Church.  I would  outline  the  fol- 
lowing as  essential  qualities  of  the 
missionary  priest: 

Prayerful  disciple  of  Jesus 

Our  primary  responsibility7  is  to 
seek  out  and  discern  how  the  Spirit 
of  God  is  present  in  our  world 
today  and  ask  the  same  Spirit  to 
inspire  and  guide  our  actions.  We 
are  called  to  be  disciples  like  Jesus, 
in  harmony  with  the  will  of  God 
who  sends  us  to  mission.  We  need 
to  be  evangelized  for  our  own 
ongoing  conversion.  We  need  to 
be  humble,  not  arrogant,  and  real- 
ize that  God  is  present  and  active 
before  we  ever  arrive  and  that  God 
continues  to  be  revealed  before  we 
proclaim  or  celebrate.  We  need  to 
recognize  that  God  is  revealed  in 
and  through  "the  other"  and  that 
a dynamic  process  is  occurring — 
we  are  evangelized  in  and  through 
the  work  of  evangelization. 


At  the  service  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God 

The  Kingdom  of  God  is  the 
focal  point  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 
In  order  to  understand  and  articu- 
late mission  today  we  need  to 
reflect  through  discernment  and 
prayer  on  how  the  Kingdom  is 
present  in  our  world  and  what 
needs  to  be  done  so  that  it  comes 
closer  to  becoming  a reality.  We 
must  be  Kingdom  people  who 
promote  and  practice  justice  and 
peace.  As  one  theologian  puts  it, 
"We  must  understand  justice  in 
the  Kingdom  as  RIGHT  RELA- 
TIONS or  even  better  still  as  LIFE- 
GIVING  RELATIONS.  To  do  that 
is  to  be  a builder  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  We  are  called  to  build  life- 
giving  relationships  in  four  direc- 
tions: with  God,  with  oneself,  with 
the  neighbour  as  both  individual 
and  part  of  society,  and  to  creation 
as  a whole." 

Open  to  dialogue 

Dialogue  is  the  most  important 
word  today  to  understand  our 
role  in  God's  missionary  agenda. 
God  speaks  and  we  listen  and 
respond  to  God's  invitation.  In 
this  context,  interreligious  dia- 
logue is  vital  for  mission  today.  It 
is  essential  that  the  missioner  have 
a deep  relationship  that  I would 
call  a friendship  with  Jesus  and 
that  he  easily  articulates  and  com- 
municates his  belief  in  Jesus,  the 
Kingdom  and  the  Church  at  the 
service  of  God's  mission.  In  a dia- 
logue there  must  be  the  ability  to 
speak  in  the  first  person  so  that 


the  personal  belief  of  the  mis- 
sioner is  expressed  in  order  to  be 
genuine,  authentic  and  allow  the 
faith  of  each  to  be  the  focus  of  the 
dialogue. 

Time  and  again  I return  to  a text 
from  Jesuit  theologian  Karl 
Rahner,  who  writes  very  clearly 
about  the  role  of  the  priest: 

"He  is  a man  chosen  from 
among  men,  a member  of  the 
Church,  a Christian.  Remaining 
man  and  Christian,  he  begins  to 
speak  the  word  of  God.  This  word 
is  not  his  own.  No  he  comes  to 
you  because  God  has  told  him  to 
proclaim  God's  word.  Perhaps  he 
has  not  entirely  understood  it 
himself.  Perhaps  he  adulterates  it. 
But  he  believes  and  despite  his 
fears,  he  knows  that  he  must  com- 
municate God's  word  to  you.  For 
must  not  some  one  of  us  say 
something  about  God,  about  eter- 
nal life,  about  the  majesty  of  grace 
in  our  sanctified  being;  must  not 
some  one  of  us  speak  of  sin,  the 
judgement  and  mercy  of  God?  So 
friends,  pray  for  him,  carry  him  so 
that  he  might  be  able  to  sustain 
others  by  bringing  to  them  the 
mystery  of  God's  love  revealed  in 
Christ  Jesus. "oo 

Fr.  Jack  Lynch  is  Superior  General 
of  Scarboro  Missions. 
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A meeting  place 

The  Scarboro  Mission  Centre  offers  a welcoming  space  for  people  of  all 

FAITHS  AND  CULTURES  TO  GATHER  IN  A SPIRIT  OF  DIALOGUE  AND  UNDERSTANDING 


By  Tina  Petrova 

I am  standing  in  front  of  a group 
of  youth:  multicultural  and 
multiracial — all  the  possible 
skin  tones  represented.  One  per- 
son catches  my  attention.  She  has 
bold  pink  streaks  woven  through- 
out her  razor-feathered  cropped 
hair  and  multiple  piercings — 
tongue,  nose,  eyebrow  and  God 
only  knows  where  else.  She  has 
tuned  out  and  is  consumed  by  the 
music  blasting  into  both  ears  from 
her  iPod,  the  newest  craze  today. 

Am  I in  a movie  theatre  line-up 
on  a Saturday  evening  in  Toronto? 

No,  I am  standing  in  front  of  a 
Grade  11  class  at  the  Scarboro 
Mission  Centre,  as  one  of  several 
facilitators  at  a high  school  World 
Religions  retreat  day. 

The  pink-haired  multi-pierced 
youth  surprises  us  later  that  day 
when  she  rushes  into  my  arms, 
wraps  herself  around  me  and 
says,  "Miss,  I want  to  know  God 
like  you  know  God!"  Her  change 
of  heart  brings  every  member  of 
our  facilitation  team  to  tears. 

Welcome  to  the  "Mystics  and 
Missionaries"  retreat  program  for 
high  school  students — brainchild 
of  Scarboro  Mission  Centre's 
director  extraordinaire,  Kathy 
Murtha.  The  focus  of  the  retreat  is 
Saint  Francis  and  Rumi — one  a 
Christian,  the  other  a Muslim. 
These  two  men  of  God  lived  in  the 
13th  century,  a time  when  Holy 
Wars  raged  in  the  Middle  East,  a 
time  eerily  similar  to  our  own. 

This  Catholic  retreat  has  the 
potential  of  being  inclusive  of  all 
religions  and  of  finding  common 
ground  among  religions.  Saint 
Francis'  primary  journey  was  out- 


Pope  John  Paul  II  high  school  students  on  a Golden  Rule  retreat.  Scarboro 
Mission  Centre.  Toronto.  When  asked  the  question,  "What  does  the  word 
'Mission'  mean  to  you?",  Shyelie  Balingit  and  Candice  Mogdalmyo  (two  stu- 
dents in  front  of  photo)  replied  with  the  shocking  response,  "Fighting,  killing, 
war."  They  often  hear  the  word  used  in  the  video  game.  Counterstrike,  or  in  the 
media  as  a reference  to  war,  such  as  "the  mission  of  the  war  on  terror." 


ward  to  the  poor  and  to  the 
Muslims  in  the  Middle  East — 
encountering  God  in  the  peoples 
of  the  world.  Rumi,  poet  and  mys- 
tic, journeyed  inward  to  the 
Beloved.  Whatever  the  journey,  in 
the  end,  the  spiritual  pilgrim 
comes  to  the  same  understanding: 
the  Oneness  of  All.  The  retreat  ends 
with  a Buddhist  meditation  devel- 
oped during  the  13th  century  that 
reinforces  this  sense  of  Oneness. 

Kathy  opened  this  particular 
morning  by  giving  the  Grade  11 


students  an  overview  of  Scarboro 
Missions,  its  history  and  its  many 
activities.  She  said  that  85  years 
ago,  the  very  room  we  were  in 
had  been  used  to  train  young  mis- 
sionary priests  on  their  way  to 
China.  They  were  going  to  bring 
salvation  to  the  Chinese  people. 

"Those  early  missionaries  who 
paved  the  way  have  made  it  possi- 
ble for  us  to  enter  into  dialogue 
with  other  peoples  today,  for  it  is 
in  dialogue  that  we  get  a fuller 
picture  of  God,"  Kathy  said  to  her 
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Joanne  de  Boehmler 


Pope  John  Paul  II  High  school  retreat  participants  take  a break  in  front  of  a 
poster  of  Gandhi,  the  great  practitioner  of  nonviolence  and  the  Golden  Rule. 
Scarboro  Mission  Centre. 


Tenzin  Priyadarshi  Shukla,  Buddhist 
monk  and  scholar,  gives  a talk  at  the 
Mission  Centre's  Lenten  Meditation 
Series.  Also  pictured  are  Norbert  and 
Allison  Hibbeln,  two  of  the  more  than 
90  people  attending  the  evening's  event. 


young  audience. 

She  asked  one  student  with 
low-slung  pants  almost  sliding  off 
his  lean  body,  "What  would  sur- 
prise those  young  missionaries  the 
most  if  they  walked  into  this  room 
today?"  The  room  was  silent. 

"Seeing  the  whole  world  here," 
the  young  man  said,  referring  to 
the  many  cultures  and  heritages 
represented  in  the  room. 

Global  vision 

Today,  with  the  emergence  of 
dynamic  overseas  service  oppor- 
tunities, more  and  more  young 
people  are  venturing  abroad. 
Short-term  experiences  of  living 
and  working  in  the  global  South 
have  a lasting  impact  and  con- 
tribute to  the  foraging  of  new 
future  leaders  with  a global 
vision.  Given  Scarboro' s extensive 


missionary  experience,  it  seems  a 
natural  outgrowth  that  they 
should  minister  to  such  initiatives. 

Early  last  year  Kathy  and 
Scarboro  missioner  Fr.  Terry 
Gallagher  invited  leaders  from 
various  overseas  immersion  pro- 
grams to  a day  of  sharing  their 
stories,  concerns  and  hopes  for 
their  organizations. 

It  became  apparent  after  this 
initial  gathering  that  Scarboro 
could  offer  valuable  assistance  in 
the  area  of  debriefing  and  integra- 
tion, as  young  travelers  return 
home  and  try  to  make  sense  of  the 
imbalance  between  living  condi- 
tions here  and  what  they  experi- 
enced overseas.  This  debriefing  is 
a crucial  aspect  of  overseas  service 
that  is  too  often  neglected. 

The  gathering  led  to  a two-day 
retreat  at  the  Mission  Centre  enti- 
tled "I  Can  See  Clearly  Now". 

Sheila  and 
Dwyer  Sullivan, 
who  have 
developed  a 
powerful  and 
effective 
debriefing 
process,  assist- 
ed Fr.  Terry  and 
Kathy  in  this 
new  initiative. 

Stories  were 
shared  along 
with  laughter, 
jokes  and  tears 
around  a tradi- 
tional Native 
fire  circle.  Two 


members  of  a First  Nations  com- 
munity braved  the  elements  to 
tend  the  fire  and  pray  for  the 
young  people  around  the  clock  for 
the  48  hours.  Participants  were 
invited  to  sit  in  silence  by  the  fire 
anytime  of  the  day  or  night  as 
they  felt  called  to  do  so. 

Today's  teachers  are  preparing 
youth  for  the  future  global  com- 
munity and  Scarboro  Missions 
wants  to  put  its  resources  and 
experience  at  their  service.  Kathy 
and  Fr.  Terry  have  also  worked 
with  student  leaders  to  form  a 
vibrant  social  justice  group  that 
will  impact  the  rest  of  their  school. 

Space  for  dialogue 

The  Mission  Centre's  primary 
mandate  is  to  create  space  for  dia- 
logue and  discernment.  As  retreat 
director,  Kathy  Murtha  hopes  to 
deepen  the  current  initiatives  even 
further. 

At  the  present  time,  several  faith 
groups  make  use  of  the  Centre: 
the  Zen  group's  weeklong  retreats 
in  which  meditation  and  silence 
are  a key  focus;  the  Sufi's  energetic 
practice  of  Zhikr,  or  remembrance 
of  God  through  chanting  the  name 
of  God  repeatedly,  brings  inner 
purification  and  spiritual  growth. 

When  I spoke  to  Kathy  in 
preparation  for  this  article,  she 
expressed  the  desire  to  develop 
new  retreats  that  would  integrate 
the  world's  many  diverse  religions 
in  a hands-on  experiential  way 
and  promote  the  Golden  Rule.  So 
far,  there  has  been  a very  positive 


Participants  at  "I  Can  See  Clearly  Now".  Scarboro  helped 
facilitate  this  two-day  debriefing  retreat  for  youth  who  have 
gone  abroad  with  overseas  volunteer  organizations. 
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Interfaith  dialogue  event  at  the  Scarboro  Mission  Centre. 


response  to  the  Golden  Rule 
retreat  developed  by  Kathy 
together  with  Katie  Marshall 
Flaherty,  a mother  of  three,  a lay 
missionary  and  a poet.  The  day 
begins  by  introducing  the  students 
to  the  Golden  Rule  Poster  and  the 
application  of  it  in  ever  widening 
circles.  The  Golden  Rule  is  first 
applied  to  our  own  body,  to  our 
relationships  with  the  opposite  sex, 
to  the  global  family,  and  lastly  to 
the  Earth  itself  and  all  of  Creation. 

The  Interfaith  Series,  initiated 
by  Paul  McKenna,  is  a popular 
event  that  takes  place  one  night  a 
week  for  six  weeks  in  the  spring 
and  fall.  Large  crowds  pour  in  for 
weekly  topics  such  as  "Women  in 
Islam",  "Sex  and  the  Sacred"  and 
"Mystics  across  the  religions".  The 
talks  led  by  spiritual  leaders  from 
several  faith  traditions,  specialists 
in  their  fields,  result  in  fruitful 
dialogue  and  thought-provoking 
reflections. 

Paul  also  leads  another  Grade 
11  world  religions  retreat  day. 
Moving  every  40  minutes  between 
presenters  from  various  faith 
groups,  students  experience  first- 
hand the  way  of  prayer  for  each 
religious  tradition.  They  do  yoga, 
chant  Om,  and  are  allowed  to 
view  the  Qur'an  and  the  Torah; 
they  discuss  rituals  previously 
shrouded  in  mystery.  Clear  and 
thoughtful  answers  provide 
enlightenment  and  enriched 
understanding  to  misconceptions. 

Christian  prayer 

Recognizing  the  wonderful, 
and  often  not  well  known  spiritual 
resources  in  the  Christian  tradi- 


tion, the  Mission  Centre  offers  the 
Christian  Meditation  Series  during 
Lent  and  Advent.  Nights  are  dedi- 
cated to  Ignatian  prayer  and  spiri- 
tuality, Franciscan  and  Carmelite 
spirituality,  Taize  prayer. 
Centering  Prayer  and  Christian 
Meditation  (John  Main).  Some  60- 
90  people  attend  each  night. 

Says  Kathy,  "Some  experts 
believe  that  the  reclaiming  of 
meditation  and  contemplation  as  a 
core  discipline  of  the  Christian 
path  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
spiritual  developments  of  our 
time.  And  I have  witnessed  this 
during  these  evenings." 

Emerging  from  the  Meditation 
Series  is  a Centering  prayer  group 
that  meets  every  Thursday.  Down 
the  hall  on  the  same  evening  is  a 
lively  group  of  strumming  and 
singing  Charismatics.  "One  group 
praises  God  with  robust  songs  and 
the  other  encounters  God  in 
silence,  and  Scarboro  Missions 
welcomes  both,"  says  Kathy.  It  is 
her  hope  that  the  Centre  continues 
to  become  firmly  rooted  in 
Christian  prayer  of  all  kinds. 

Ultimately,  Kathy  would  love 
to  see  a team  of  people  with  vary- 
ing gifts  working  together  to  real- 
ize Scarboro's  vision.  She  envi- 
sions a pool  of  resource  people  of 
all  religions  and  cultures  available 
for  retreats  together  with  the 
Catholic  team  now  in  place. 

At  the  same  time  that  the 
Centre  remains  steeped  in  its  own 
Christian  values  and  faith  tradi- 
tion, it  is  also  becoming  a beacon 
of  light  and  hope  to  those  who 
travel  from  near  or  far  for  retreats 
and  an  open-hearted  space  where 


Dancing 
with  the  Spirit 

A Pentecost  retreat  for  women 

June  1 -3,  2007 

Scarboro  Mission  Centre 

2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  ON 

Come  celebrate  the  dance: 

• In  your  own  life 
• In  the  lives  of  the  women 
who  have  gone  before  you 
• In  the  forgotten  women 
of  our  Christian  past 
• In  our  dreams  for  our  children. 

Cost:  $150 

Includes  two  nights  accommodation  and 
all  meals.  Plus  Saturday  evening  play 

“All  That  I Am” 

(A  Ministry  of  the  Grey  Sisters  of  Pembroke) 
Play  is  open  to  the  public  on 
Saturday,  June  2,  at  7:30  p.m.  $15 

Facilitators:  Kathy  Murtha  (Retreat  Director, 
Storyteller);  Katie  Marshall  Flaherty  (Retreat 
Director,  Poet,  Mother);  Tina  Petrova 
(Sacred  Activist,  Filmmaker,  Visionary);  Sr. 
Connie  Goulet  (Grey  Sister,  Actress, 
Believer  in  the  Transformative  Power  of 
Theatre);  Kimberly  Gottfried  (Lay  Chaplain, 
Dancer);  and  the  Threshold  Players. 

For  more  information  on  this  and  other 
programs  at  the  Scarboro  Mission 
Centre,  contact  Kathy  Murtha: 
kmurtha@scarboromissions.ca 
Tel:  (416)  261-7135,  Ext.  215 
www.scarboromissions.ca 

tolerance,  respect  and  understand- 
ing are  practiced  in  the  true 
Christian  spirit.oo 

Tina  Petrova  is  a member  of  the 
Scarboro  Mission  Centre's  facilitation 
team.  Her  theatre  and  film  back- 
ground calls  her  to  engage  students  as 
a Sacred  Activist  and  filmmaker  who 
has  found  her  own  life  deeply  enriched 
by  both  studying  and  living  within 
other  religious  traditions. 
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Winners! 

of  the  Golden  Rule 
Art  Contest 

"The  global  family...  a path  to  peace" 


j- 


We  are  pleased  to  announce  the  winners  of  last  year's 
Scarboro  Missions  magazine  Golden  Rule  Art  Contest. 
The  choice  was  a difficult  one.  We  are  deeply  grateful  to  all 
the  talented  young  people  who  took  up  the  challenge  and  to 
the  teachers  who  supported  them.  Entries  came  from  all 
over  North  America  as  well  as  from  Sri  Lanka  and  Thailand. 

St.  Thomas’  School  in  Sri  Lanka  heard  about  the  con- 
test through  the  Canadian  Anglican  Church.  We  mailed  the 
contest  details  to  them  as  they  did  not  have  adequate  tech- 
nology to  download  the  information  from  Scarboro’s  website. 
In  Thailand,  Scarboro  lay  missioner  Susan  Keays  promoted 
the  contest  at  Baan  Mae  Katom  Tasud  School  for  hill  tribe 
children  where  she  worked. 

The  winners  of  the  two  categories,  Grades  3-6  and 
Grades  7-12,  will  each  receive  a prize  of  $250.00. 


Golden  Rule  art  contest  winner 

Andriy  Lykhovoy,  Grade  11 
Cardinal  Newman  High  School,  Toronto 


Golden  Rule  art  contest  winner 

A.J.M.  Sharaia,  Grade  6 
St.  Thomas’  College,  Gurutalawa,  Sri  Lanka 


THE  GOLDEN  RULE  MOVIE 

For  those  who  know  and  love  the 
Golden  Rule  poster,  a video 
employing  the  artistic  gifts  of  today’s 
youth  is  currently  in  production  and 
will  be  yet  another  learning  tool  for 
retreats  at  Scarboro  Missions. 
Students  from  Catholic  high  schools 
collaborated  to  bring  the  Golden  Rule 
to  life,  animating  the  various  Golden 
Rules  throughout  the  ages  through 
dramatic  skits,  mime,  rap,  hip-hop 
dance  and  choral  song. 
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A spiritual  matter 

Financial  Report  2006:  an  account  op  the  management  of  the  economic 

RESOURCES  ENTRUSTED  TO  SCARBORO  MISSIONS 
By  Fr.  Frank  Hegel,  S.F.M. 


Money  is  a spiritual  matter.  Our  stewardship 
of  money  as  a mission-sending  Society 
keeps  before  us  the  truths  that  God  is  the 
ultimate  giver  of  the  gifts  we  have;  that  we  are  only 
custodians  of  these  gifts  which  we  hold  in  trust;  that 
we  must  be  consciously  concerned  about  where  and 
how  we  use  these  gifts.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I pre- 
sent to  you  an  account  of  the  management  of  the  eco- 
nomic resources  entrusted  to  us  during  2006. 

During  2006,  the  Society  received  a total  of 
$5,425,423  from  various  sources  and  dispersed  a 
total  of  $4,898,217. 


Revenue 

$3,002,470 

138,146 

1,400,000 

284,557 

600,250 

$5,425,423 

Expenditures 

$1,260,746 

667,671 

1,166,416 

959,165 

291,834 

878 

2,730 

548,777 

$4,898,217 


Basic  Charity 
Direct  Fundraising 
Investment  Income 
Other  Income 
New  Annuities 
Total 


Overseas  Ministries 
Canadian  Ministries 
Support  Ministries 
Society  Central  blouse 
Ministry  to  the  Sick  & Retired 
Society  Chapter  Meeting 
Project  Funded  by  Trusts 
Contractual  Obligation 
Total 


Revenue 


Basic  Charity 

The  largest  part  of  our  revenue  (55%)  consists  in 
the  charitable  donations  we  receive  from  benefactors. 
This  basic  charitable  donation  includes  bequests  of 
$1,058,234,  donations  of  $659,038  to  special  projects 
our  missionaries  undertake,  general  donations  of 
$789,759,  grants  from  foundations  totaling  $274,507 
and  diocesan  collections  amounting  to  $220,932. 
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Direct  fundraising 

Direct  fundraising  accounts  is  generated 
through  subscriptions  to  our  magazine  ($31,052);  sale 
of  our  calendars,  cards,  videos  and  posters  ($39,832), 
our  calendar  envelopes  ($36,080),  direct  outreach  to 
parishes  ($3,086)  and  enrollments  ($28,096). 
Enrollments  are  spiritual  bouquets  of  masses  and 
prayers  for  the  living  and  the  dead  offered  for  those 
who  are  enrolled. 

Aie  w Annuities 

Support  of  our  work  through  our  Annuities 
program  resulted  in  $600,250  in  new  Gift  Annuities 
during  2006.  A Gift  Annuity  is  a one-time  gift  to 
Scarboro  Missions  in  return  for  which  the  donor 
receives  a guaranteed  payment  for  as  long  as  he  or 
she  lives.  The  Annuities  program  is  an  important 
source  of  revenue  for  us  and  our  ongoing  work. 

Other  sources  of  revenue 

Other  revenue  includes  income  from  our 
Mission  Centre  ($182,314),  chaplaincy  work  done  by 
our  retired  members  ($72,299),  income  generated  by 
our  Interfaith  Desk  ($5,195),  Trust  income  ($6,131), 
grants  from  the  Canadian  Catholic  Conference  of 
Bishops  for  our  lay  mission  program,  interest  pay- 
ments, G$T  /HST  rebates,  and  various  other  small 
activities,  such  as  the  Scarboro  Auxiliary  Raffle,  that 
may  result  in  revenue  for  the  Society  ($18,618). 

in  vestment  re  venue 

Money  received  as  Annuities,  or  as  contribu- 
tions specifically  for  the  training  of  future  missionar- 
ies or  for  helping  to  support  our  retired  or  sick  mis- 
sionaries, or  any  large  surplus  from  the  previous 
year  is  invested.  The  return  from  these  investments 
assists  us  in  meeting  our  contractual  obligations  and 
in  meeting  all  of  our  administrative  costs,  freeing  up 
our  other  sources  of  revenue  for  direct  mission  work. 
In  2006  we  received  $1,400,000  from  our  investments. 


Susan  Keays  works  to  help  hill-tribe  peoples  better  their 
lives  through  savings  cooperatives.  Thailand. 


In  Fortaleza,  Brazil,  Bev  Trach  accompanies  street  kids, 
disempowered  women,  and  patients  at  the  cancer  hospital. 


Expenditures 


One  of  the  greatest  temptations  we  face  these  days 
is  the  temptation  to  hold  on  to  almost  anything  we 
can.  We  are  tempted  to  own  or  possess,  even  hoard, 
especially  when  it  comes  to  the  management  of 
money.  But  money  is  a spiritual  matter.  Stewardship 
requires  us  to  let  go.  God  is  the  true  and  unchal- 
lenged owner  of  all  and  God's  example  to  us  is  to 
give,  to  let  go  and  to  trust. 

In  this  context  the  majority  of  Scarboro  Missions' 
expenditures  during  2006  went  to  support  our  work 
in  various  ministries.  As  Scarboro  missioners,  we 
understand  our  mission  as  witnessing  to  the  Reign  of 
God  for  all  peoples,  to  a world  of  justice,  peace  and 
love — the  hope  of  all  humanity. 

Overseas  ministries 

Of  total  expenses,  $1,260,746  went  to  our  mis- 
sions in  Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean  where  30  Scarboro  lay  and  priest  mission- 
ers serve.  Most  of  our  priests  and  some  of  our  laity 
are  working  in  parishes  ministering  to  the  needs  of 
the  parish  community.  Others  are  working  in  poor 
communities,  witnessing  God's  love  as  social  work- 
ers, nurses  and  teachers,  especially  teachers  of 
English  as  a second  language.  They  are  also  working 
in  the  areas  of  housing  for  the  poor,  teacher  training, 
human  rights  advocacy,  the  advancement  of  women, 
adult  education  and  literacy,  and  refugees.  Interfaith 
dialogue  is  a constant  challenge  as  we  live  among 
people  of  other  faiths. 

We  distributed  $114,676  for  our  work  in  China, 
Japan,  Thailand  and  the  Philippines;  $116,274  for 
our  work  among  the  people  of  the  Bahamas,  Guyana 
and  the  Dominican  Republic;  $181,931  for  our  work 
in  Brazil,  Ecuador  and  Panama;  and  $84,967  to  our 
mission  in  Malawi,  Africa. 

We  designated  $659,038  to  assist  missionaries 
engaged  in  special  projects.  These  projects  included 
providing  clean  drinking  water,  health  initiatives 
related  to  AIDS,  community  development  in  remote 
areas,  linguistics  and  capacity  building.  All  projects 
were  in  collaboration  with  local  people,  working 


with  them  to  better  their  lives. 

In  2006  two  natural  disasters  struck  parts  of  the 
world  where  our  missioners  work.  Scarboro  Missions, 
like  many  of  you,  keenly  felt  the  plight  of  the  many 
thousands  of  victims  and  gave  $23,068  to  support 
the  relief  effort  in  Guinsaugon  and  other  villages  in 
Southern  Leyte,  Philippines,  which  were  buried  by  a 
30  meter  high  mudslide.  Similarly,  $5,660  was  given 
to  help  the  victims  of  the  volcanic  eruption  of  Mount 
Tungurahgua  in  Ecuador.  In  addition  to  these  special 
causes,  the  Scarboro  General  Council  approved  mis- 
sion incentives  and  grants  worth  $75,132  to  12  mis- 
sion projects  submitted  during  the  year. 

Canadian  ministries 

Our  Society  priorities  remain  rooted  in  the 
understanding  that  cross-cultural  overseas  mission 
service  is  essential  to  who  we  are  as  a mission  com- 
munity. All  members  must  serve  at  least  one  term 
overseas  among  people  of  other  cultures  and  faiths. 
We  walk  with  the  people,  sharing  life  with  them.  We 
listen  and  learn  and,  like  the  disciples,  we  come  back 
to  our  home  Church  to  share  what  we  have  "seen 
and  heard."  In  2006,  Scarboro  Missions  dedicated 
$667,671  to  the  following  ministries  in  Canada. 

. . . Communications 

We  must  make  ourselves  and  our  message 
known  to  all  Canadians  and  we  do  this  through  the 
media  and  other  forms  of  communications.  We  use 
the  Internet  and  have  our  own  website.  We  produce 
public  service  announcements  of  our  work  for  use  on 
television.  And  we  publish  Scarboro  Missions  maga- 
zine seven  times  a year.  Expenses  for  these  ministries 
totaled  $229,770  in  2006. 

...Justice  and  peace 

Our  Justice  and  Peace  Office  is  dedicated  to  the 
work  of  seeking  God  and  God's  realm  of  right  rela- 
tions and  right  proportions.  Through  this  office  we 
support  others  involved  in  this  ministry,  particularly 
through  our  participation  in  Canadian  ecumenical 
global  justice  and  human  rights  initiatives.  In  collab- 
oration with  them  we  promote  the  truthful  discovery 
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Scarboro  missioners  support  the  Make  Poverty  History  campaign  urging  world  leaders  to  fight  global  poverty. 


of  what  belongs  to  whom  and  what  needs  to  be 
returned  to  them,  so  that  we  all  can  live  abundantly. 
Our  expenditures  in  this  area  were  approximately 
$67,664. 

...interfaifh  dialogue 

Faithful  to  our  belief  in  the  mysterious  and 
multi-faceted  presence  of  the  Spirit  in  our  world, 
Scarboro  missioners  seek  out  opportunities  to  live 
humbly  in  mutual  service  and  dialogue  with  people 
of  other  faiths.  In  support  of  this  work,  our  Interfaith 
Desk  is  dedicated  to  dialogue  and  understanding 
among  faith  traditions,  and  to  sharing  this  under- 
standing with  others.  Scarboro' s experience  in  this 
area  is  called  upon  more  and  more,  even  producing  a 
small  revenue  of  $5,195  last  year.  Expenses  for  this 
work  in  2006  amounted  to  $85,613. 

...Mission  Centre 

A final  aspect  of  our  Canadian  ministries  is  our 
Mission  Centre,  part  of  our  Central  House  here  in 
Scarborough,  Ontario.  The  Centre  serves  as  a meet- 
ing place  for  groups  and  organizations  whose  mis- 
sion thrust  resonates  with  our  own.  We  offer  our 
facilities  to  schools  for  religious  education,  to  ecu- 
menical groups,  justice  and  peace  groups,  and  to 
groups  involved  in  improving  their  own  human  dig- 
nity. This  year  our  Mission  Centre  expenses  were 
approximately  $284,624. 

Support  ministries 

Three  ministries  serve  to  support  our  service 
overseas  and  in  Canada.  The  first  support  ministry  is 
the  recruitment,  education  and  formation  of  lay  and 
priest  members  for  which  we  spent  $121,910.  In 
addition,  Scarboro  Missions  assists  priests  and  semi- 
narians from  other  mission-sending  Societies  in  their 
ongoing  educational  needs.  The  majority  come  from 
Korea,  Mexico,  Nigeria  and  Colombia.  In  offering 
them  hospitality,  the  Scarboro  community  has  been 
blessed  and  enriched  by  their  presence  among  us. 
Our  solidarity  with  these  missionaries  during  2006 


amounted  to  $108,756. 

Our  outreach  to  others  is  not  restricted  to  those 
we  encounter  overseas.  An  important  support  min- 
istry for  us  as  a mission  Society  is  the  promotional 
and  educational  work  we  do  through  our  Mission 
Information  Office.  This  office  is  responsible  for 
managing  our  magazine  subscriptions,  processing 
donations  and  communicating  with  our  benefactors. 
The  office  also  coordinates  the  promotional  work  of 
our  missioners  at  schools  and  parishes,  sharing  with 
Canadian  Catholics  about  Scarboro  Missions.  We 
allocated  $438,925  to  this  ministry  in  2006. 

The  third  support  ministry  is  that  of  leadership. 
Leadership  involves  the  spiritual  practice  of  service, 
to  which  there  are  many  aspects.  One  is  the  coordi- 
nation of  our  Society  as  a whole.  This  encompasses 
the  activities  of  the  General  Council  and  Lay  Mission 
Office;  the  offices  of  the  Treasury  and  Secretary 
General;  and  any  other  facet  of  administration  here 
in  Canada.  In  2006  we  dedicated  $410,914  to  these 
offices  and  activities. 

Leadership  also  involves  giving  a lived  witness 
to  those  in  need.  Of  the  many  requests  from  those 
who  lacked  sufficient  resources  to  engage  in  their 
own  liberating  activities,  the  General  Council  chose 
12  grants  totaling  $85,911. 

Central  House 

The  Society's  building  at  2685  Kingston  Road 
in  Scarborough  serves  as  the  headquarters  for  all 
Scarboro  Missions'  activities.  Those  returning  home 
from  overseas  mission  stay  here  for  some  or  all  of 
their  time  in  Canada.  Those  working  in  leadership 
and  administration  live  and  work  here.  As  well,  the 
majority  of  our  sick  and  retired  members  call  this 
building  home.  We  spent  $287,814  during  2006  for 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of  our  central  house. 

During  2005  we  began  the  major  work  to  make 
the  Fraser  wing  of  our  building  wheelchair  accessible. 
In  2006,  we  spent  $418,910  to  complete  this  work. 

Aside  from  the  number  of  guests  we  welcomed 
from  other  mission  Societies,  Scarboro  offered  hospi- 
tality to  priests  from  Japan  and  the  Philippines  who 
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are  studying  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  To  the 
needs  of  our  24  permanent  residents  and  the  guests 
we  welcomed  during  2006  we  dedicated  $252,441. 

Ministry  to  the  sick  and  retired 

Our  community  has  been  blessed  with  dedi- 
cated men  and  women  who  serve  mission 
unselfishly.  They  are  inspiring  examples  of  that  con- 
sistent giving  of  time,  abilities  and  material  posses- 
sions that  defines  stewardship.  Many  have  remained 
in  mission  well  beyond  normal  retirement  age. 

However,  some  of  our  missionaries  have  had  to 
return  to  Canada  for  reasons  of  health.  Others  have 
chosen  to  spend  their  retirement  years  in  Canada 
where  they  can  still  contribute  to  mission.  Non-med- 
ical expenditures  for  the  care  of  our  sick  and  retired 
members  totaled  $291,834  in  2006. 

Contractual  obligations 

Each  year  we  are  required  by  law  to  meet  certain 
obligations  undertaken  by  contractual  agreements. 
During  2006  we  paid  $423,967  to  those  who  have 
Annuity  contracts  with  us;  $34,863  was  spent  to 
meet  our  obligations  to  lay  missioners  who  com- 
pleted their  terms  of  mission  service;  and  $89,947 
was  paid  as  pensions  to  former  Scarboro  employees 
in  Japan  and  Guyana  who  served  us  continuously  for 
more  than  50  years. 

We  at  Scarboro  Missions  are  ever  mindful  that  our 
work  is  possible  because  of  the  practice  of  steward- 
ship on  the  part  of  our  many  benefactors  and  part- 
ners. We  know  that  you  have  made  sacrifices  to  sup- 
port us.  We  are  most  grateful  to  you  for  sustaining  us 
in  our  mission  work  through  your  giving — in  prayer, 
encouragement  and  financial  contributions.  You  are 
remembered  in  our  daily  prayers  and  masses  and  we 
ask  God's  blessings  for  you.oo 

Scarboro  missioner  Fr.  Frank  Hegel  serves  as  the 
Society's  Treasurer  General. 


Are  you  retired? 
Approaching  retirement? 

Are  you  looking  for  a way  to  guarantee 
an  income 

for  the  rest  of  your  life? 

A Charitable  Gift  Annuity  may  be 
right  for  you... 


• to  guarantee  that  you  will  receive  income  pay- 
ments for  as  long  as  you  or  your  spouse  lives; 

• to  provide  immediate  and  long  term  tax  benefits; 

• to  support  the  work  of  Scarboro  Missions  as  we 
accompany  the  poor  and  peoples  of  other  lands 
and  cultures. 


NEW  ANNUITY  RATES 
EFFECTIVE  IMMEDIATELY 


Age 

Percent  Rate 

65 

5.90% 

70 

6.39  % 

75 

7.07  % 

80 

8.03  % 

87 

10.00% 

89  + 

10.00% 

Call  today  for  more  information: 
416-261-7135  or  1-800-260-4815 
Visit  our  website  at 

www.scarboromissions.ca 


SERVING  IN  FAITH 
GUIDED  BY  THE  5PIRIT 
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SPIRITUALITY  FOR 
PRIESTHOOD  AND 
MISSION 


WEEKEND  ( 


May  2007  $1.00 


www.scarboromissions.ca 


CONTENTS 


Donation 

ENVELOPE 

INSIDE  THIS  EDITION 


Dear  partner 

in  mission , 

You  walk  with  Scarboro 
missioners  as  we 
witness  to  the  Gospel  over- 
seas and  in  Canada.  Please 
remember  us  with  your 
prayers  and  financial  support 
so  that  we  may  continue  the 
vital  work  of  mission.  Thank 
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GUEST  EDITORIAL 


Living  the 


By  Sr.  Frances  Brady,  O.L.M. 


News 


"The  Spirit  of  God  is  upon  me,  because  God  has  anointed  me  to  preach  good 

NEWS  TO  THE  POOR,  AND  HAS  SENT  ME  TO  PROCLAIM  RELEASE  TO  THE  CAPTIVES  AND 
RECOVERING  OF  SIGHT  TO  THOSE  WHO  ARE  BLIND,  TO  SET  AT  LIBERTY  THOSE  WHO  ARE 
OPPRESSED."  (Luke  4: 18) 


These  words  of  Isaiah  that  Jesus  reads  with  ref- 
erence to  his  own  life  are  both  consoling  and 
challenging.  God  is  assuring  us  through  the 
life  of  Jesus  that  the  poor  and  marginalized  are  not 
forgotten.  As  followers  of  Jesus  we  are  expected  to 
bring  this  good  news  to  reality.  The  example  of  Jesus' 
life  makes  it  fairly  clear  that  the  message  is  one  to  be 
lived  and  our  understanding  of  the  message  deter- 
mines what  we  believe  we  are  expected  to  do. 

When  we  understand  the  "good  news"  to  be  the 
truth  that  everyone  is  loved  and  valued  in  the  eyes  of 
God,  the  implications  follow.  Everyone  deserves  to 
be  treated  with  respect.  No  one  should  be  marginal- 
ized or  oppressed.  Poverty  is  a communal  problem 
that  we  can  do  something  about  together. 

This  is  the  understanding  of  many,  including,  for 
example,  the  thousands  of  people  who  have  joined 
Make  Poverty  History,  Canada's  campaign  to  end 
global  poverty.  This  campaign  strives  to  change  gov- 
ernment legislation  so  that  there  will  be  no  neglected, 
no  marginalized.  The  goal  is  that  everyone  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  live  a dignified  lifestyle  and  raise 
their  children  in  a safe  and  healthy  environment,  that 
no  one  will  live  in  poverty,  either  Canada  or  in  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Our  Sisters  have  the  opportunity  to  see  both  the 
effects  of  poverty  and  the  effects  of  the  "good  news" 
on  people's  lives.  The  circumstances  vary:  families  of 
landless  farmers,  children  surviving  life  on  the 
streets,  parents  and  children  with  HIV  / AIDS,  eco- 
nomically impoverished  families  whose  children  are 
unable  to  attend  school.  When  people  believe  in 
themselves  and  their  own  worth  and  work  together 
because  they  respect  and  value  each  other,  good 
things  happen. 

Because  we  are  privileged  to  see  the  small  but 
important  steps  that  take  place  in  communities  and 
neighbourhoods,  we  dare  to  envision  what  can  hap- 


pen on  a larger  national  and  international  scale.  We 
are  able  to  live  in  the  hope  of  what  will  be  possible 
when  enough  people  around  the  world  such  as  the 
members  of  Make  Poverty  History  are  deeply  com- 
mitted to  being  the  bearers  of  "good  news  to  the 
poor." 

We  are  grateful  to  Scarboro  Missions,  to  Kathy 
VanLoon,  editor  of  Scarboro  Missions  magazine,  and 
to  Srs.  Marie  Clarkson  and  Patricia  Kay  who  worked 
with  Kathy  to  prepare  this  issue.  Thank  you  also  to 
all  of  you  who  tell  us  that  you  are  happy  to  hear 
about  and  support  our  missionary  work.°° 


Srs.  Norma  Samar  and  Rosemary  Hughes  who  along  with 
Sr.  Frances  Brady  serve  on  Our  Lady's  Missionaries'  lead- 
ership team,  visit  the  grave  of  Fr.  Dan  Macdonald,  founder 
of  their  community.  Alexandria,  Ontario. 
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Invested  into  the  Order  of  Canada 

Sr.  Susan  Moran  honoured  for  her  work  with  the  homeless 


By  Deborah  Gyapong 


The  following  Canadian  Catholic 
News  excerpt  was  reprinted  with  per- 
mission from  the  newsletter  of  the 
University  of  St.  Michael's  College. 


At  a ceremony  at  Rideau 
Hall  October  6,  Sr.  Susan 
Moran  became  a Member 
of  the  Order  of  Canada  for  her 
work  among  the  homeless  and  dis- 
enfranchised in  the  Toronto  area. 

"I'm  here  because  of  all  the 
beautiful,  suffering  people  who 
are  now  my  sisters  and  brothers," 
she  said  in  an  interview  following 
the  ceremony.  "It  is  through  them 
that  I've  learned  such  love  and 
compassion." 

Out  of  the  Cold  started  in  1988 
when  Sr.  Susan  was  serving  as  a 
chaplain  at  St.  Michael's  College 
High  School.  Students  there  were 
looking  after  a homeless  man  who 
was  sleeping  on  the  grass  on 
school  property.  Sr.  Susan  helped 
channel  that  interest  into  the  first 
Out  of  the  Cold  program  she  co-  On  October  6,  2006,  Our  Lady's  Missionary  Sr.  Susan  Moran  (above)  received 
founded  with  Basilian  Father  John  the  Order  of  Canada  for  her  work  with  the  homeless  in  Toronto. 

Murphy  and  the  late  Anglican 
priest  John  Erb. 

"It's  not  a compliment  that  Out 
of  the  Cold  is  growing  so  much,"  she  said.  "There  have  to  be 
homes  for  these  people.  There  has  to  be  an  economy  that  is  sen- 
sitive to  the  poor  and  jobs  available."  Society  needs  to  be  more 
sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  mentally  ill,  the  mentally  chal- 
lenged, teenagers  and  the  elderly,  she  said.  She  also  recognized 
that  some  people  will  still  choose  to  live  on  the  grates  rather 
than  in  an  apartment.  Those  people  still  need  care.  She  has 
gone  out  in  the  night  to  visit  with  them,  bring  them  food,  and 
chat  with  them  to  find  out  how  they  are  doing. 

Sr.  Susan  hopes  the  Out  of  the  Cold  movement  will  contin- 
ue to  offer  services  for  the  poor,  whether  a hot  meal,  a place  to 
sleep,  or  a place  to  live.°o 


Sr.  Susan  Moran  now  runs  the  Out  of  the  Cold  program  in  the 
parish  hall  of  St.  Basil's  Church,  St.  Michael's  College  Campus. 
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Colin  McConnsll/Toronto  Star 


The  intangible 

The  faithfulness  of  courageous , caring  people  sustained  me 

THROUGHOirr  15  YEARS  OF  HOSPITAL  CHAPLAINCY 


By  Sr.  Marie  Clarkson,  O.L.M. 


Can  one  grasp  a passing 
breeze?  How  could  the 
nebulous  sustain  me  in 
Spiritual  Care  at  Toronto  East 
General  Hospital?  Was  it  the 
wonder  I felt  when  Caroline  held 
up  her  firstborn  with  the  offering, 
"Would  you  like  to  hold  her?" 
Would  I like  to  hold  such  a pre- 
cious one?  This  spirit,  this  good- 
ness, I saw  daily  in  many  differ- 
ent ways. 

The  faithfulness  of  courageous, 
caring  people  touched  me  lightly 
and  drifted  away  like  the  rising  of 
morning  mist.  There  was  Millie 
not  wanting  to  be  a burden  and 
Rosie's  reassurance  that  she  was 
"light  as  a feather"  and  no  trouble 
at  all.  There  were  the  brothers — 
rumpled,  stubbled  and  groggy, 
but  stalwart  after  a night  at  the 
bedside  of  their  brother  Gary. 

In  my  mind's  eye  another  scene 
is  fresh.  I picture  Rita,  herself 
recently  recovering  from  surgery, 
holding  her  dying  mother's  hand. 
Has  Mary  waited  to  know  that  all 
is  well  with  her  daughter?  Siblings 
have  come  and  gone.  Terry  places 
his  Mother's  other  hand  in  mine 
while  voicing  timeless  prayers, 
ones  learned  at  his  mother's  knee. 
This  sacred  circle  of  love  lives  on 
in  me. 

Thus  the  intangible  echoes 
through  time,  crossing  barriers  of 
religion  and  culture.  The  intangi- 
ble encompasses  and  captivates.oo 

Sr.  Marie  Clarkson  retired  in 
April  2007  after  15  years  as  chaplain 
at  Toronto  East  General  Hospital. 


Toronto  East  General  Hospital  chaplaincy  workers  enjoy  a day  for  renewal  of 
spirit  given  by  Donna  Hollands-Hurst  (standing  far  right)  at  St.  John  the 
Divine  Anglican  Centre. 

Back  row  L-R:  Chaplains  Carol  Stoddart  and  Gail  Fox,  who  is  also  Professional 
Practice  Leader  of  Spiritual  and  Religious  Care. 

Front  row  L-R:  Chaplain  Sr.  Marie  Clarkson  and  Irene  Andres,  Director  of 
Professional  Practice  and  Organizational  Learning  Change. 
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No  longer  the  bad  boy  of  football 

Toronto  Argonaut  Ricky  Williams  inspires  youth  with  the  story  of  his 

SEARCH  FOR  HAPPINESS  THROUGH  A SPIRITUAL  PATH  OF  MEDITATION  AND  YOGA 


By  Sr.  Elaine  Maclnnes,  O.L.M. 


When  Ricky  Williams  stood 
in  front  of  the  microphone 
and  said,  "I  have  a pas- 
sion," I could  not  help  but  think  of 
another  young  black  man  whose 
four  inspirational  words,  "I  have  a 
dream,"  changed  the  world.  That 
day,  Ricky  changed  the  way  many 
young  people  in  his  audience 
were  thinking...  away  from  vio- 
lence and  unhappiness,  towards 
discipline  and  inner  peace. 

This  popular  Toronto 
Argonauts  running  back,  follow- 
ing the  wishes  of  head  coach 
Pinball  Clemons,  wanted  to  do 
something  inspirational  for 
Toronto  youth  before  returning  to 
the  United  States. 

Having  seen  Fires  That  Bum, 
the  DVD  on  my  life  and  work, 
Ricky  asked  to  meet  with  me.  Also 
at  the  meeting  was  Cheryl 
Vanderburg  who  leads  the  yoga 
teachers  in  our  small  charity. 
Freeing  the  Human  Spirit.  We 
carry  out  a program  of  bringing 
hope  and  healing  to  inmates  at 
Canadian  correctional  institutes 
through  the  practice  of  yoga  and 
meditation. 

Ricky  told  us  that  he  wanted  to 
tell  the  story  of  his  search  for  hap- 
piness and  how  he  had  turned  his 
life  into  a spiritual  path  through 
meditation  and  yoga.  Jim  Barnes, 
a teacher  at  Cardinal  Newman 
Catholic  High  School,  helped  us 
arrange  for  Ricky  to  address  two 
student  groups  there,  each  with 
approximately  500  students,  on 
December  16,  2006. 

CBC  News  covered  the  event 
throughout  the  day,  including  a 
visit  to  several  hundred  students 


at  Northern  Secondary  School  in 
Toronto.  The  Sunday  morning 
news  on  February  3,  2007,  present- 
ed a 10-minute  feature  of  the  day's 
activities. 

Ricky  told  his  story  with  such 
candor  and  humility,  he  erased  for 
all  present  the  frequently  heard 
comment,  "Ricky  Williams,  the 
bad  boy  of  football." 

Everyone,  including  the  star 
himself,  was  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  come  together  for  a shar- 
ing. Grateful  parents  and  teachers 
contacted  us  with  the  comment, 
"This  is  the  way  we  should  be 
teaching  our  children."  Long  may 
Ricky's  passion  continue.°° 

Right:  Ricky  Williams  addresses  the 
students  at  Cardinal  Newman  High 
School.  December  16,  2006.  Toronto. 
Below:  Ricky  with  Catholic  Nun  and 
Zen  Master  Sr.  Elaine  Maclnnes,  and 
yoga  teacher  Cheryl  Vanderburg  as 
Ricky  is  introduced. 
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A sacred  journey 

Being  with  Aboriginal  peoples  and  learning  their  traditions  and  beliefs 

MAKES  ME  MORE  AWARE  OF  MY  OWN  SPIRITUALITY  AND  GIFTS 
By  Anie  Montejo 


Living  in  Canada  has  brought  a 
lot  of  surprises,  new  experiences 
and  learning  that  have  helped  to 
deepen  my  faith.  Being  with 
Aboriginal  people,  learning  their  cul- 
ture, traditions,  practices  anti  beliefs 
makes  me  more  aware  of  my  own 
spiritualitv  and  gifts. 

In  my  first  experience  of  the  Sweat 
Lodge  ceremony,  participants  took 
part  in  four  rounds  of  prayers  and 
chanting  inside  a tent  heated  with  hot 
rocks.  At  the  first  round,  I was  not 
able  to  stay  in  the  darkness  and  heat 
of  the  lodge  for  very  long.  Instead  of 
joining  in  for  the  second  round,  I 
chose  to  stay  outside  and  reflect  on 
what  I had  experienced  inside  the  tent. 

I realized  that  I had  brought  to  this 
ceremony  my  own  baggage — biases, 
doubts,  anxieties,  fears  and  confusion. 

I thought  about  the  long  tradition 
of  the  Sweat  Lodge,  which  has  helped 
Aboriginal  peoples  to  build  trust  in 
each  other  and  to  live  happy  and  con- 
tented lives  within  the  community 
and  in  harmony  with  creation.  If  they 
can  go  through  the  ceremony,  I won- 
dered, why  can't  I?  Why  should  I not 
take  up  the  challenge? 

After  this  time  of  reflection,  I decid- 
ed to  finish  the  remaining  rounds  of 
the  ceremony.  The  experience  of 
sweating  made  me  feel  "lighter"  and 
able  to  let  go  of  my  "baggage." 

The  people  were  highly  accepting 
of  my  presence  at  the  Sweat  Lodge 
and  my  desire  to  share  my  time  with 
the  community.  By  attending  the 
Native  liturgy  at  St.  Ann's  parish  in 
Toronto  I am  able  to  continue  my 
sacred  journey  with  Aboriginal  people.°° 


Anie  Montejo  with  Wendy,  a First  Nations  woman  from  Vancouver  at  a 
pilgrimage  in  Lac  Ste.  Anne,  Alberta.  Every  year,  30,000  Aboriginal  peo- 
ple from  Canada  and  the  United  States  gather  in  Lac  Ste.  Anne  to  honour 
St.  Anne,  the  grandmother  of  Jesus,  as  the  patron  saint  of  the  ancestors. 


Anie  Montejo,  originally  from  Mindanao,  Philippines,  is 
presently  discerning  her  vocation  with  Our  Lady's  Missionaries. 
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Welcoming  a new  Lay  Associate 

Our  Lady's  Missionaries  recently 

welcomed  another  lay  associate  into 
its  fold.  On  December  17,  2006, 

Maria  Teresa  Velasco  made  her  commitment 
to  serve  for  one  year  as  a lay  associate  of  the 
congregation. 

Mina,  44,  is  a native  of  the  Philippines 
where  Our  Lady's  Missionaries  have  long  had 
a ministry,  although  it  was  in  Toronto  that  she 
first  met  the  members  of  this  mission  com- 
munity. For  the  past  five  years  Mina  has  vol- 
unteered her  time  at  the  Sisters'  central-house 
one  day  a week,  answering  the  phones,  wel- 
coming visitors  and  also  helping  the  Sisters 
in  whatever  is  asked  during  the  day. 

Our  Lady's  Missionaries  held  a celebration 
on  Mina's  commitment  day,  taking  the 
opportunity  to  also  rejoice  in  Sr.  Susan 
Moran's  recent  induction  into  the  Order  of 
Canada.  After  a Mass  of  thanksgiving  cele- 
brated by  Carmelite  Father  Danny  Fauste 
with  the  Sisters,  their  friends  and  families,  a delicious  brunch  was  enjoyed  by  all. 

Mina  expressed  her  thanks  to  the  Sisters  for  the  opportunity  to  serve  as  a lay  asso- 
ciate and  to  learn  more  about  Our  Lady's  Missionaries,  especially  their  charism  of 
working  with  the  poor.  She  hopes  to  serve  the  marginalized  here  in  Canada.°° 

r> 

! ^ ear  friend  of  Our  Lady's  Missionaries: 

Sixty  years  ago  I had  a dream.  That  dream  was  to  serve  God  in  the  foreign  missions. 
This  I felt  would  be  a life  with  purpose — a life  that  would  please  my  parents  and  maybe  be 
like  that  of  those  heroic  missionaries  I read  about  each  month  in  the  China  magazine,  prede- 
cessor of  Scarboro  Missions.  When  I heard  that  Fr.  Dan  Macdonald  had  founded  a community 
in  1949  for  this  very  commitment,  I said,  "That's  for  me."  In  the  foolishness  of  youth,  the  fact 
that  this  choice  offered  little  security  at  the  time  never  entered  my  head. 

Some  of  you  were  also  called  to  support  the  missionaries  and  you  lived  out  your  voca- 
tion by  taking  an  interest  in  Our  Lady's  Missionaries.  You  may  be  one  of  those  faithful 
friends  who  has  known  about  us  since  our  very  beginning  in  1949.  Or  maybe  you  were 
attracted  to  this  fledgling  community  as  the  years  unfolded.  Fiowever  you  came  to  journey 
with  us,  you  have  our  gratitude.  On  behalf  of  all  Our  Lady's  Missionaries,  living  or 
dead,  I express  a heartfelt  "Thank  you." 

Each  day  at  community  worship,  our  Sisters  ask  God  to  bless  you  with  the 
same  happiness  and  fulfillment  that  you  have  made  possible  for  us.  Please  let  us 
know  when  you  or  someone  dear  to  you  has  special  needs;  on  that  day  we  will  voice 
your  name  when  we  gather  in  prayer.  Our  future  may  be  uncertain,  but  Ecclesiastes 
strengthens  us  with  the  quotation:  "To  everything  there  is  a season  and  a time  to 
every  purpose  under  Heaven." 

My  dream  of  60  years  ago  for  a fruitful  missionary  life  was  granted,  thanks  in 
great  part  to  your  interest. 

Sr.  Therese  MacDonald,  O.L.M. 


Standing  L-R:  Patricia  Poitras,  Sr.  Marie  Clarkson,  Sr.  Frances 
Brady  (at  back),  new  lay  associate  Maria  Teresa  Velasco, 
Carmelite  Father  Danny  Fauste,  Sr.  Norma  Samar  and  Lay 
Associate  Monica  Donovan.  In  the  front  L-R:  Lay  Associate 
Gemma  Labitan  and  Sr.  Susan  Moran. 
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Snarl ng  of  gifts 

Each  of  us  has  been  blessed  with  a variety  of  gifts  that  when  shared 

CAN  ENRICH  THE  LIVES  OF  OTHERS 


By  Sr.  Lucia  Lee,  O.L.M. 


"There  are  varieties  of  gifts 
but  the  same  Spirit  and  there 
are  varieties  of  activities  but  it 
is  the  same  God  who  activates 
all  of  them  in  everyone." 

(1  Corinthians  12:4-10) 

God  works  in  mysterious 

ways.  That's  the  beauty  of 
God's  work.  Sharing  my  gift 
of  craftmaking  with  different  people 
shows  me  the  varieties  of  gifts  in 
each  person,  whether  young  or  old. 

Recently  I started  volunteering  at 
Harmonv  Hall  Centre  for  Seniors  in 
Toronto  where  I witness  God's 
work  in  action.  At  present  I have  six 
students  to  whom  I teach  jewelry 
making.  The  first  class  began  with 
three  people.  One  of  these  was 
Lorraine  Steele,  a 92-year-old 
widow  who  has  eight  children, 
including  two  sets  of  twins. 

Lorraine  has  so  much  energy  and  is 
so  full  of  life  even  though  she  is  con- 
fined to  a wheelchair. 

Lorraine  comes  to  the  centre 
twice  a week.  She  loves  having 
lunch  there  because  of  the  good 
company  and  nutritious  food.  On 
Thursdays  she  plays  cribbage  and 
attends  my  jewelry  class.  Lorraine 
has  the  confidence  that  she  is  capa- 
ble of  learning  new  things.  With 
pride  she  returned  home  after  class 
one  day  to  show  her  daughter  the 
necklace  she  had  made. 

I have  great  admiration  for 
Lorraine's  self  confidence,  the  cheer- 
fulness she  shares  with  others  and 
her  willingness  to  try  new  things. 

Thank  you,  Lorraine,  for  sharing 
your  gifts,  and  for  enriching  the 
lives  of  the  people  around  you.°o 


Lorraine  Steele  gets  a little  instruction  from  her  teacher  Sr.  Lucia  Lee  during 
the  jewelry-making  class  at  Harmony  Hall  Centre  for  Seniors.  Toronto. 
Below  L-R:  Nagulambikai  Navaratnam,  Sivasothy  Velauthatillai,  and 
Lorraine  enjoy  each  other's  company  while  working  on  their  creations. 
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The  Moses  within 

Each  of  us  has  been  gifted  with  the  courage  to  take  the  road  to  freedom 

AND  To  LIVE  ACCORDING  TO  GOD'S  DESIRE  FOR  PEACE  AND  JUSTICE  FOR  ALL 


By  Sr.  Lorie  Nunez,  O.L.M. 


In  Toronto  I have  often  felt 
immobilized.  This  is  because 
for  me  mission,  geographically 
speaking,  has  usually  meant  the 
Third  World,  countries  like  the 
Philippines  where  I grew  up.  To 
do  ministry  in  a rich  country  does 
not  seem  to  fit  with  being  a mis- 
sionary. Somehow  the  existence  of 
poverty  in  Canada  seems  ridicu- 
lous to  me.  Yet,  I am  astonished  to 
see  the  need  for  clean  water,  litera- 
cy education,  childcare  and  acces- 
sible health  care  becoming  more 
and  more  visible  here. 

Zahra  from  Iran  was  one  of  the 
women  I met  at  the  Maryglen 
Residence,  Our  Lady's 
Missionaries'  ministry  of  afford- 
able housing  for  women  in  down- 
town Toronto.  Her  story  made  me 
realize  that  her  struggles  were  not 
so  different  from  those  of  poor 
people  all  over  the  world. 

Zahra  and  the  other  residents  of 
Maryglen  have  come  from  many 
different  countries,  cultures,  tradi- 
tions and  faiths.  In  their  countries 
they  were  deprived  of  jobs  in 
which  to  practice  their  professions. 

That  enslaving  situation  left  them 
with  no  choice  but  to  seek  employ- 
ment outside  their  homeland.  And 
their  quest  brought  me  to  the  story 
of  Moses  who  led  the  Israelites  to 
the  Promised  Land.  But  where  can 
they  find  this  "Promised  Land" 
now?  Even  here  in  Canada  a job  still  seems  miles  away  and  out  of 
reach.  Where  is  the  Moses  to  lead  them? 

Now  that  my  discernment  has  guided  me  to  go  back  to  the 
Philippines,  I only  hope  that  the  Moses  within  me  will  reveal  the 
Promised  Land  where  respect  for  all  human  beings  can  be  found.  I 
truly  believe  that  each  of  us  has  been  gifted  with  a Moses  within... 
the  Moses  who  gives  us  courage  to  take  the  road  to  freedom  and  to 
live  according  to  God's  desire  for  peace  and  justice  among  all.°° 


Zahra  Bozorgi  welcomes  Sr.  Lorie  Nunez  to  the  Maryglen,  Our  Lady's 
Missionaries'  ministry  of  affordable  housing  for  women  in  downtown 
Toronto.  Zahra,  originally  from  Iran,  works  part-time  as  a receptionist  at  the 
Maryglen.  This  March,  after  43  years  of  operation.  Our  Lady's  Missionaries 
sold  its  Maryglen  Residence  to  Nishnawbe  Homes  Aboriginal  Group  who  are 
continuing  to  provide  affordable  housing  to  men  and  women. 
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Sr.  Patricia  Kay  and  Tamil  friends  from  Harmony  Hall 
for  Seniors'  English  as  a Second  Language  class  outside 
Toronto  East  General  Hospital  after  a brief  tour. 


Sr.  Patricia  is  now  stationed  in  Toronto  after  more  than 
26  years  in  Nigeria. 


A home  to  many 

By  Sr.  Noreen  Kearns,  O.L.M. 

On  March  17,  1963,  Our 

Lady's  Missionaries  bought 
the  Princess  Hotel,  a build- 
ing situated  in  the  downtown  core  of 
Toronto.  With  the  help  of  our  Sisters, 
the  Basilians,  Scarboro  Missions  and 
members  of  other  religious  commu- 
nities, the  building  was  prepared  and 
opened  to  offer  affordable  housing  to 
working  women  and  students.  It  was 
renamed  Maryglen  Residence,  Mary  in  honour  of 
our  Patron,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  Glen  in  remem- 
brance of  where  Our  Lady's  Missionaries  was 
founded,  in  Alexandria — the  heart  of  Glengary 
County,  Ontario. 

During  these  44  years  the  Maryglen  was  home  to 
thousands  of  women  and  students  from  around  the 
world.  Recently,  Our  Lady's  Missionaries  sold 
Maryglen  to  Nishnawbe  Homes  Aboriginal  group 
who  are  continuing  to  provide  affordable  housing  to 
men  and  women. 

We  are  grateful  that  for  many  years  we  were  able 
to  provide  this  service.  We  extend  our  gratitude  to 
the  staff  and  to  the  many  religious  communities 
who  supported  our  work  over  the  years.  We  ask 
God's  blessings  on  Nishnawbe  Homes  as  they  con- 
tinue to  give  this  very  needed  service.°° 


Remembering  5r.  Catherine  Peco 
1925-2006 

By  Sr.  Marie  Clarkson,  O.L.M. 

Compassionate  God , we  gather  to  remember 
our  sister  Catherine  Peco,  also  loving 
aunt,  great  aunt,  cousin  and  friend. 

We  have  seen  her  faith  and  goodness, 

her  daring  and  vitality,  her  humble  frailty. 

Many  have  been  blest  by  her  smile, 

her  interest,  her  stories  kept  fresh  by  her 
clear  mind  and  caring  heart. 

The  lowly 

have  been  held  high,  their 
dignity  proclaimed  in 
many  lands. 

Because  we  have  known  Cathy 
we  are  grateful.  Be  with  us 
loving  God  as  we  let  Cathy's 
love  live  on.  Amen. 


Sr.  Cathy  Peco  became  a registered  nurse  in  1947  and 
entered  Our  Lady's  Missionaries  in  1952.  She  worked 
as  a nurse,  first  in  Canada,  then  in  Japan,  South 
Vietnam  and  Nigeria.  She  returned  to  Canada  in  1998 
due  to  ill  health  and  remained  with  her  community  in 
Toronto  until  her  death  on  September  20,  2006. 
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Cecelia  Mbazendan  Akile  receives  the  Eucharist  from  Sr.  Gwen  Legault  at  her  compound.  Sr.  Gwen  quotes  an 
African  proverb:  "A  real  friend  is  one  who  comes  when  your  house  is  on  fire,  not  one  who  comes  at  harvest  time!" 
to  describe  the  type  of  friend  she  has  tried  to  be  to  Cecilia  ever  since  Cecelia  fell  on  the  fire  she  keeps  lit  in  her  hut 
for  warmth.  Fortunately  her  hut  was  spared  but  it  has  taken  weeks  of  daily  care  to  heal  the  serious  burns  on  her  leg 
and  thigh.  Sr.  Gwen  says,  "Cecelia  is  one  of  many  shut-ins  who  need  our  presence  and  services.  I am  grateful  for  this 
privilege  of  helping  her  and  for  the  friends  of  Our  Lady's  Missionaries  who  have  made  this  possible."  After  more  than 
30  years  of  ministry  among  the  people  of  Vandeikya,  Nigeria,  Sr.  Gwen  has  now  returned  to  Toronto. 


Such  shared  joy 

By  Sr.  Rosemary  Williamson,  O.L.M. 

At  a recent  women's  meeting  in  Koti  parish  in  Vandeikya, 
Nigeria,  one  woman  shyly  asked  me  if  I had  a pair  of 
glasses  as  she  wanted  to  be  able  to  read  her  Bible.  A few 
days  later  when  I was  in  her  area,  I asked  directions  to  her 
compound  and  a young  man  graciously  offered  to  show  me 
the  way.  On  entering  the  compound  I received  a warm  wel- 
come from  all  there.  Hembadoon  herself  was  sound  asleep 
stretched  out  on  a low  bamboo  chair.  She  obviously  had 
returned  a short  time  before  from  working  on  her  farm. 

Without  delay  Hembadoon  was  roused  from  sleep  and 
greeted  me  with  great  delight  when  she  saw  the  promised 
glasses.  Having  put  them  on,  a small  child  was  sent  to  bring  her 
Bible.  All  gathered  around  her  as  she  opened  it  and  pausing  she 
began  to  read,  tentatively  at  first  and  then  more  confidently. 

As  Hembadoon  escorted  me  back  up  the  path  when  I was 
leaving,  I asked  her  how  much  schooling  she  had  had.  "Oh  I 
never  went  to  school  as  a child,"  she  replied,  "but  some  years 
ago  I went  to  some  adult  literacy  classes."  Terna,  one  of  her 
sons,  not  only  affirmed  this  but  added  that  those  classes  were 
before  he  had  been  born  and  today  was  his  first  time  to  see  his 
mother  read.  What  a gift  those  glasses  were  and  how  privi- 
leged I was  to  witness  such  shared  joy  and  family  pride.oo 


Sr.  Rosemary  Williamson  with  her  friend  in  Koti, 
Vandeikya,  Nigeria. 


- 
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Sr.  Suzanne  Marshall  visits  young  friends  in  their  compound.  Sr.  Suzanne  continues  to  be  involved 
with  orphans  and  with  programs  for  vulnerable  children,  helping  them  with  computer  training, 
clothing,  food  supplements  and  medical  care.  Vandeikya,  Nigeria. 


In  2006,  Sr.  Mary  Deighan 
celebrated  50  years  as  a 
member  of  Our  Lady's 
Missionaries  as  well  as  25 
years  as  a missionary  in 
Nigeria.  During  the  year,  Sr. 
Mary  joined  in  celebration 
with  family  and  friends  in 
her  home  province  of  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  later  at  a 
joyous  gathering  of  commu- 
nity, family  and  friends  in 
Toronto,  catered  for  by  her 
family.  On  her  return  to 
Vandeikya,  Nigeria,  she  was 
honoured  by  friends  and 
members  of  the  Primary 
Health  Care  team  with  whom 
she  works.  The  gala  was 
complete  with  Tiv  dancers, 
African  music  and  plenty  of 
food.  Sr.  Mary  is  deeply 
grateful  for  the  love,  support 
and  prayers  of  so  many.°° 


At  Sr.  Mary  Deighan's  50th  anniversary  celebration.  L-R:  Srs.  Rosemarie  Donovan 
and  Mary  Deighan,  Fr.  Paul  Lennon,  a friend  of  Our  Lady's  Missionaries,  and  Srs. 
Patricia  Kay  and  Doris  MacDonnell.  Home  from  Nigeria  are  Sr.  Rosemarie  who 
works  with  handicapped  persons  and  Sr.  Mary  who  is  supervisor  for  the  diocesan 
Primary  Health  Care  program  working  particularly  with  persons  affected  by 
HIV/AIDS.  Sr.  Patricia  Kay  who  wrote,  directed  and  filmed  dramas  with  local  peo- 
ple for  AIDS  awareness  in  Vandeikya  is  now  stationed  in  Toronto  after  more  than 
26  years  in  Nigeria.  Sr.  Doris  MacDonnell  is  home  on  leave  from  mission  in  Guyana. 
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A 


Youth 


amp  in  the  heart  of  peace 

in  the  Philippines  are  alive  with  the  desire  and  the  commitment 


TO  JOURNEY  WITH  OTHERS  IN  CREATING  A WORLD  OF  JUSTICE  AND  PEACE 


By  Mona  Lisa  D.  Pangan 

Some  say  that  peace  is  an 

elusive  dream,  and  yet  this 
is  what  everyone  longs 
for...  to  live  in  security  and  har- 
mony. People  all  over  the  world, 
from  all  walks  of  life,  are  consoli- 
dating their  efforts  to  build  peace. 

Here  on  the  island  of 
Mindanao  in  the  Philippines, 
there  are  many  young  ambas- 
sadors who  are  eager  to  take  up 
the  challenge  and  work  to  build  a 
civilization  of  love,  faith,  justice 
and  peace. 

For  example,  Muslim, 

Christian  and  Indigenous  young 
people  from  various  places  in 
Mindanao  gather  yearly  for  four 
days  at  Youth  Peace  Camp.  It  is  a 
challenge  to  organize,  but  the 
friendships  that  are  made  at  our 
Peace  Camps  have  stood  the  test 
of  time  and  conflict.  After  the 
camp,  a core  group  is  chosen. 

This  year  I am  a member  of  the 
core  group.  We  continue  to  meet 
quarterly  throughout  the  year  for 
formation  in  interfaith  dialogue 
and  peacebuilding.  Sometimes 
the  travel  to  these  meetings  is  tir- 
ing, often  requiring  us  to  be 
absent  from  school  or  work. 
However,  we  believe  that  what 
we  are  learning  together  is  essen- 
tial to  help  us  live  our  lives  as 
peacebuilders. 

Campus  Ministers  are  also 
young  peace  ambassadors.  I am  a 
member  of  this  group  at  Xavier 
University.  We  sponsor  regular 
symposia  on  dialogue  and  peace 
for  students.  The  last  one  was 
about  Mary,  the  Mother  of  Jesus, 
in  the  Christian  and  Muslim  per- 
spectives. Again,  we  don't  mind 


Mona  Pangan  and  Our  Lady's  Missionary  Sr.  Christine  Gebel  at  Xavier 
University,  Mindanao,  Philippines,  where  Mona  works  as  a campus  minister. 


the  work  involved  in  arranging 
the  symposia,  especially  when 
they  are  well  attended  by  inter- 
ested students. 

In  the  work  for  peace,  I believe 
that  inside  the  heart  of  the  young, 
a lamp  burns  with  much  desire  to 
journey  with  others  in  this  ardu- 
ous mission  that  God  has  entrust- 
ed to  all. 

We  believe  in  our  capacity  as 
youth.  We  have  the  heart  and 
commitment  to  make  this  trek 
and  are  very  much  willing  to 
attempt  what  others  see  as  impos- 
sible. 


Consider  us  your  lamp...  for 
the  oil  of  youth  is  abundant  in 
journeying  into  the  heart  of 
peace.co 

Mona  Pangan  is  involved  in 
Interfaith  Dialogue  at  Xavier 
University  Campus  Ministry,  and  is 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Muslim, 
Christian  and  Indigenous  Youth 
Peace  Camp. 
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Fire  in  the  ashes 

By  Sr.  Myra  Trainor,  O.L.M. 

After  10  years  in  Japan  and  the 
better  part  of  31  years  in  the 
Philippines,  I am  feeling  deep 
gratitude  tinged  with  reluctance 
to  move  on.  However  as 
Ecclesiastes  says:  "There  is  a time 
for  everything  under  the  sun," 
and  so  I bid  farewell  to  the  East 
that  has  been  my  home  and  to  a 
people  that  have  been  a challenge 
and  a joy. 

I am  deeply  grateful  to  God  for 
my  life  in  mission  and  I treasure 
the  richness  of  this  experience  of 
living  with  and  learning  from 
other  cultures.  I have  been  pro- 
foundly affected  by  what 
Scripture  calls  the  anawin,  "little 
ones"  of  God.  Their  culture  of 
poverty  I find  often  gifts  people 
with  patience,  perseverance  and 
persistence,  which  amazes  and 
delights  me.  Whether  they  are 
people  begging  at  our  door,  the 
blind  seeking  help  for  education, 
or  prisoners  demanding  their 
rights,  all  have  a sense  of  their 
worth  and  of  what  is  just.  These 
"little  ones"  remind  me  of  the 
Gospel  parable  of  the  widow  who 
kept  insisting  that  the  unjust 
judge  (who  did  not  care  about  the 
poor)  help  her  get  her  rights,  and 
he  finally  had  to  give  in  to  her. 

As  I move  on,  I sense  that  the 
energy  of  youth  will  light  new 
flames  like  Mona  in  interfaith  dia- 
logue, Carmelite  missionary  Sr. 
Anafe,  Monette  and  Mila  in 
prison  ministry,  and  so  many  oth- 
ers. Mindful  of  the  founder  of 
Our  Lady's  Missionaries  Fr.  Dan 


A few  parolee  graduates  of  the  skills  training  program  held  at  Mindanao 
Polytech  State  College  with  Sr.  Myra  Trainor.  Philippines. 


Macdonald  whose  favorite 
Scripture  quote  reads,  "Behold  I 
make  all  things  new,"  and  trust- 
ing that  there  is  still  fire  in  these 
ashes,  I anticipate  and  look  for- 
ward to  that  something  new  in 
mission  in  Canada. 

Sr.  Myra  Trainor  is  instrumental 
in  getting  skills  training  for  prison- 
ers, parolees  and  the  blind  in 
Cagayan  de  Oro,  Philippines. 

Homecoming 

Sr.  Mary  Gauthier,  O.L.M. 

A sense  of  homecoming  is  what 
I am  experiencing.  Since 
returning  to  the  Philippines  after 
nine  years  in  Canada,  I feel  a 
sense  of  the  familiar  once  again. 

Again  I am  involved  in  min- 
istry. A word  that  sustains  me 
and  continually  speaks  to  me  is 
visitation,  as  I listen  each  week  to 
shared  stories  of  the  struggles  of 
women  who  are  part  of  our  Bible 
study  group. 

The  reading  and  sharing  on 
this  particular  day  was  the  story 
of  Mary  and  the  wedding  feast  at 
Cana  (John  2:1-12).  One  of  the 
women,  Analou,  reflected  that 
Mary  like  all  mothers  must  have 
pondered  in  her  heart  and  won- 


dered what  expectations  she 
could  have  of  her  son  Jesus.  Was 
this  joyous  occasion  of  a wed- 
ding, when  the  hosts  had  run  out 
of  wine  for  their  guests,  the  time 
to  ask  him  to  intervene?  Mary 
decided  it  was  and  Jesus 
answered  her,  "Woman,  what 
concern  is  that  to  you  and  to  me? 
My  hour  has  not  yet  come." 

The  women  in  our  group 
thought  this  reply  must  have 
been  hurtful  to  Mary.  However, 
they  felt  it  important  as  parents 
not  to  overreact  to  seemingly 
hurtful  words,  but  to  give  chil- 
dren a chance  to  respond.  Mary 
risked  believing  in  her  son  when 
she  said  to  the  servants,  "Do 
whatever  he  tells  you."  Analou 
drew  courage  from  this  story  and 
understood  that  they  too  must  be 
risktakers. 

Analou  is  looking  after  her 
mentally  and  physically  chal- 
lenged brother  as  well  as  her  own 
child.  She  makes  small  rice  cakes 
to  sell  every  day  since  her  hus- 
band's work  is  not  secure.  Trying 
to  support  those  in  her  care  is  her 
way  of  living  the  Gospel. 

After  all  these  years  in  the 
Philippines  I still  ask  myself, 

"Will  the  poor  ever  have  the  lux- 
ury of  three  full  meals  a day?" 
With  this  in  mind  and  heart,  hear- 
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Sr.  Mary  Gauthier,  a member  of 
Christian-Muslim  Dialogue 
group  celebrates  Mindanao  Week 
of  Peace  with  these  Muslim 
women. 


While  attending  a symposium  on  Interfaith  Dialogue  in  Cagayan  de  Oro  city, 
Sr.  Margaret  Walsh  meets  and  chats  with  some  of  the  students  from  her  English 
class.  Margaret  has  been  teaching  English  to  an  adult  Moslem  group  who 
want  to  participate  more  deeply  in  the  Muslim  Christian  dialogue  for  peace. 


communicate,  misunderstandings 
can  be  bridged  and  peace  will 
reign.  As  I become  more  aware  of 
this  mutual  desire  among 
Muslims  and  Christians  I can 
only  say.  Yes,  there  are  many 
lamps  in  the  heart  of  peace  today. 


The  oil  of  youth 

By  Sr.  Christine  Gebel,  O.L.M. 


As  I read  Mona's  beautiful 
reflection,  the  old  phrase 
popped  into  my  mind:  "Never 
trust  anyone  over  40!" 

Heading  towards  my  45th 
birthday,  I am  beginning  to 
understand  what  that  means: 
Don't  rely  on  the  past;  don't  rely 
on  us  and  our  old  ideas.  You 
must  make  your  own  way. 

I rejoice  to  see  this  happening 
around  me... 


• Mona  and  young  non- 
governmental organization  work- 
ers bringing  new  life  and  new 
ideas  to  our  Interfaith  Forum  for 
Peace  Harmony  and  Solidarity. 


• The  newly  graduated  teach- 
ers of  our  literacy  centres  for  out- 
of-school  children  constantly 
amazing  me  with  their  energy, 
compassion  and  commitment  to 
their  young  students. 


• The  youth  of  our  parish 
enlivening  and  adding  meaning 
to  our  masses  with  their  liturgical 
dance  and  singing. 


Yes,  the  oil  of  youth  is  truly 

abundant.co 


ing  these  women's  stories  and 
also  the  stories  of  the  seminarians 
I meet  with  helps  me  to  realize 
that  my  problems,  although  real, 
are  small. 

Being  part  of  the  Muslim- 
Christian  dialogue  group  has  also 
opened  me  to  new  ways  of 
understanding  and  expressing 
my  own  faith.  It  deepens  my 
understanding  of  the  need  for 
dialogue  to  work  for  peace  and 
justice  in  our  world.  It  challenges 
me  to  live  from  a peaceful  stance. 
As  I walk  into  the  future  I am 
reminded  to  trust  in  a faithful  liv- 
ing God  who  can  make  all  things 
new. 


Language...  a bridge  to 
peace 

By  Sr.  Margaret  Walsh,  O.L.M. 

One  of  my  most  recent  min- 
istries is  the  teaching  of 
English  to  a group  of  Muslim 
teachers  of  the  Koran.  They  want 
to  learn  English  so  that  they  can 
communicate  better  in  the 
Muslim-Christian  dialogue  for 
peace  and  be  better  able  to  teach 
their  students  who  are  the 
Muslim  youth  of  today. 

For  Christians  and  Muslims 
the  desire  for  peace  is  closely 
related  to  the  ability  to  speak  a 
common  language.  If  we  can 
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RA. 


Our  Lady's  Missionary  Sr.  Christine  Gebel  with  youth  at  the  Ranao  Muslim- 
Christian  Movement  for  Dialogue  and  Peace  meeting  held  in  Balo-i,  Lanao 
del  Sur,  Philippines,  May  2006.  Sr.  Christine  Gebel  is  involved  in  interfaith 
dialogue  between  Christians  and  Muslims.  She  also  organizes  three  literacy 
centres  for  out-of-school  children. 


Charitable  Gift 
Annuities 

OI\IE  OF  CANADA’S 
BEST  KEPT  PERSONAL 
FINANCIAL  SECRETS 


Are  you  retired? 
Approaching  retirement? 
Are  you  looking  for  a way  to 
guarantee  an  income 
for  the  rest  of  your  life? 

A Charitable  Gift  Annuity 
may  be  right  for  you... 


• to  guarantee  that  you  will  receive 
income  payments  for  as  long  as 
you  or  your  spouse  lives; 


Giving  from  what  little  they  have 

By  Sr.  Christine  Gebel,  O.L.M. 

With  mixed  feelings  I began  to  say  goodbye  to  my  friends  in 
the  Philippines.  While  looking  forward  to  an  extended 
time  in  Canada  for  a sabbatical  and  family  visit,  it  was 
hard  to  leave  the  faces  and  places  I'd  come  to  know  so  well. 

For  the  last  time,  I attended  one  of  the  weekly  Bible  study  and 
faith  sharing  groups  in  our  parish.  Over  the  years,  we  have  shared 
so  many  joys  and  pains.  I knew  this  would  be  a particularly  diffi- 
cult letting-go. 

As  usual,  we  sat  in  a circle  on  the  floor.  A chicken  nosed  its 
way  around  us  now  and  again,  unaware  that  it  was  destined  for 
the  pot  at  the  next  birthday  celebration. . . one  of  the  few  times  that 
this  family  would  eat  meat.  In  fact,  many  are  the  days  when  the 
families  of  these  women  are  not  able  to  eat  three  full  meals. 

Normally  after  sharing  our  reflections  and  prayers  we  chat  for 
a while  and  then  head  on  home.  This  day  would  be  different.  A 
simple  un-iced  cake  was  brought  out  to  wish  me  a "happy  trip."  It 
was  carefully  divided  among  the  women  of  our  group  and  the 
children  who  had  suddenly  shown  up.  Do  children  have  radar 
systems  that  detect  the  presence  of  sweets? 

All  agreed  that  it  tasted  good,  and  someone  asked  how  much 
the  cake  cost.  "Forty-five  pesos,"  was  the  reply.  That's  slightly 
over  one  dollar,  but  much  more  dear  here  in  the  Philippines.  It's 
almost  half  a day's  pay  for  an  unskilled  labourer  and  can  buy  two 
kilos  of  rice. 

With  humility  and  gratitude  I enjoyed  my  cake.  It  was  deli- 
cious... as  was  the  spirit  of  friendship  and  love  in  our  midst.°° 


• to  provide  immediate  and  long  term 
tax  benefits; 

• to  support  the  work  of  Scarboro 
Missions  as  we  accompany  the 
poor  and  peoples  of  other  lands 
and  cultures. 


NEW  ANNUITY  RATES 
EFFECTIVE  IMMEDIATELY 


Age 

Percent  Rate 

65 

5.90  % 

70 

6.39  % 

75 

7.07  % 

80 

8.03  % 

87 

10.00% 

89  + 

10.00% 

Call  today  for  more  information: 
416-261-7135  or  1 -800-260-481 5 
Visit  our  website  at 

www.scarboromissions.ca 


SERVING  IN  FAITH 
GUIDED  BY  THE  SPIRIT 
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Dreams  rind  fumllment 

The  last  chapter  in  the  saga  of  the  families  of  Uruanan  who  for  18 

MONTHS  HAVE  STRUGGLED  TO  GAIN  LAND  OWNERSHIP— A NECESSITY  FOR  LIFE 


By  Sr.  Clarice  Garvey,  O.L.M. 

How  long  have  I waited  for 
the  day  when  I could 
write  the  last  chapter  of 
the  saga  of  the  people  of 
Uruanan.  At  several  meetings 
over  the  past  18  months  with  the 
people  responsible  for  agrarian 
reform,  it  seemed  that  all  the  doc- 
uments were  prepared  with  the 
necessary  signatures  to  be  sent  to 
Brasilia,  the  capital.  It  is  from 
here  that  permission  would  come 
allowing  600  families  to  move 
onto  and  to  call  home  an  11,000 
hectare  caju  (cashew)  farm. 

This  story  began  in  December 
2004  with  a meeting  of  eight 
farmers  and  four  of  us  from  sup- 
port groups,  including  the  Land 
Pastoral  Team.  This  gathering  of 
people  with  a dream  was  held 
under  a caju  tree  in  a backyard. 

At  that  meeting  the  farmers 
with  great  hope  as  well  as  many 
doubts  committed  themselves  to 
encouraging  their  neighbours, 
families  and  friends  to  join  them 
in  a struggle  to  become  share- 
owners  of  an  11,000-hectare  caju 
farm.  This  farm  borders  the  prop- 
erties where  for  the  past  two  or 
three  generations  these  people 
have  lived  as  tenant  farmers.  Also 
at  the  meeting  were  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  for  Agrarian 
Reform  who  promised  help. 
Meetings  with  this  government 
agency  were  set  up  and  negotia- 
tions with  the  landowner  for 
ownership  began. 

The  seeds  of  that  possibility 
were  well  fertilized  and  irrigated 
during  a long  rainy  season  and 
by  October  2005  the  harvest  was 
ready.  This  courageous  group 


Sr.  Clarice  Garvey  stands  beside  Raimundao,  a community  leader.  These  peo- 
ple are  part  of  a group  of  700  families  who  are  camped  on  a roadside  in 
Chorozinho,  Ceara.  They  await  final  government  approval  for  ownership  of 
Uruanan,  an  11,000  hectare  caju  farm.  Also  pictured  is  Mr.  Marius  deBruyn,  a 
visitor  from  Canada. 


had  grown  to  700  families. 
Carrying  what  they  could  of  the 
necessities  for  tent  life,  they 
walked  to  the  roadside  bordering 
the  property  they  hoped  would 
one  day  be  theirs.  Setting  down 
their  belongings,  they  built  their 
tents.  These  determined  landless 
people  now  began  a life  deprived 
of  what  most  people  consider 
essentials,  persisting  through  tor- 
rential rains  and  33-degree  heat. 

They  came  from  four  munici- 
palities, already  organized  into 
groups,  each  with  its  own  coordi- 
nators. The  Land  Pastoral  team 
was  there  to  welcome  them  and 


to  help  them  get  settled.  Not  an 
easy  life  but  their  hopes  were 
high  and  their  joy  infectious.  As 
tenant  farmers  they  had  experi- 
enced poverty  and  they  were  out 
to  make  history  in  this  place. 

It  was  one  precious  moment 
among  many. 

During  the  following  months 
the  support  groups  visited  and 
offered  courses  in  leadership, 
handicrafts,  production,  market- 
ing, as  well  as  the  spirituality  of 
working  with  land  and  water. 
Their  favourite  scripture  passages 
were  those  about  God's  promise 
of  a land  flowing  with  milk  and 
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Sr.  Clarice  Garvey  (left)  and  Sr.  Mona  Kelly 
at  a Cry  of  the  Poor  pilgrimage  and  demon- 
stration demanding  a home  for  the  poor  in 
the  periphery  of  the  city  of  Fortaleza,  Brazil. 


honey.  Local  school 
buses  took  the  children 
to  regular  classes.  The 
government  provided 
basic  food.  They  carried 
water  from  a well  some 
300  metres  away.  Life 
went  on. 

A few  priests  visited 
and  celebrated  Eucharist 
with  them.  These  cele- 
brations were  special 
moments  when  people 
shared  their  gratitude 
for  God's  presence  and 
committed  themselves 
to  continuing  the  strug- 
gle for  agrarian  reform. 

Several  times  they 
traveled  to  the  city  of 
Fortaleza  to  meet  with 
the  government  team 
regarding  the  progress 
of  negotiations.  Their 
patience  was  strong  but  they  never 
wavered  in  their  position  as  people 
with  rights. 

I began  this  article  referring  to  the 
end  of  a saga  that  I had  hoped 
would  be  soon  completed.  But  I 
know  now  that  the  documents  have 
not  yet  been  signed.  I know  too,  and 
the  people  know,  that  as  surely  as 
our  Jewish  ancestors  arrived  at  the 
promised  land  because  of  their  faith 
in  God's  promise,  this  story  will  not 
end  in  the  desert  of  the  roadside.  It 
will  end  in  a land  of  caju  and  corn 
and  beans  and  wells  of  fresh  water. 
The  last  chapter  will  be  written. 

Such  dreams  find  fulfillments 


Sr.  Mona  Kelly  with  Regelane  and  her  baby  Julios  Cesar.  Sr.  Mona  contin- 
ues her  activities  at  GDFAM,  an  organization  offering  support  to  families. 
They  conduct  courses  to  help  mothers  and  young  people  become  wage 
earners,  and  provide  activities  for  youth  to  keep  them  off  the  streets.  After 
her  baby  was  born  Regelane  took  a sewing  course  at  the  centre  and  is  now 
able  to  support  herself  and  her  child.  Regelane  has  said  that  in  apprecia- 
tion for  the  assistance  that  was  given  to  her  and  her  family  these  many 
years,  she  will  offer  her  help  to  a friend  who  has  two  children  and  is 
physicially  handicapped. 

Recently  the  directorship  of  the  Little  Libraries,  a literacy  initiative  that  Sr. 
Mona  was  instrumental  in  founding  in  the  community,  has  been  assumed 
by  local  women.  As  well,  twice  a week  Sr.  Mona  joins  other  pastoral  work- 
ers, including  Scarboro  lay  missioner  Beverly  Trach,  to  meet  with  women, 
homeless  children  and  youth  in  public  parks  and  bus  terminals,  their 
favourite  hangouts.  These  informal  meetings  build  friendships  and  open 
doors  to  stories  of  a lifetime  of  pain,  abuse,  hunger  and  rejection,  as  well 
as  stories  of  hope  and  genuine  concern  for  each  other. 
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Hoping  for  a better  world 

By  Sr.  Yolanda  Cadavos,  O.L.M. 


! arrived  in  Brazil  in  June  2006  when  the  country  was  in  a festive  mood.  It  was 
the  month  of  the  World  Cup  and  Juninha,  the  June  celebration  of  the  saints 
where  young  and  old,  men  and  women  dance  in  the  streets  to  the  tune  " Viva  Sao 
Jono"  (Long  live  Saint  John). 

It  was  a grand  welcome  indeed.  Since  I had  been  away  from  our  mission  in 
Brazil  for  nearly  six  years,  it  was  a time  of  reorientation  and  reconnection  with 
old  friends,  as  well  as  meeting  new  ones  along  the  way.  There  were  Samara, 
Marya,  Mereiles  and  a few  others  whom  I have  met  working  with  the  " Pastoral 
das  Mulheres  Marginalizadas"  (Ministry  with  Marginalized  Women).  They  are  the 
young  women  and  girls  with  whom  I share  my  interest  and  love  of  colorful  arts 
while  listening  to  their  stories  of  pain  and  suffering,  and  also  hearing  of  their 
dreams.  In  this  reality  of  poverty  and  violence,  their  presence  at  our  place  of 
gathering  called  "Ninho"  (Nest)  expresses  their  hope  for  a much  better  world.  I 
am  happy  to  be  a part  of  it.°o 


Sr.  Yol  Cadavos  encourages  these  young  women  to  express  their  dreams  for  the  future 
through  art  and  color.  Their  creations  convey  a longing  for  opportunities  for  happiness  in 
their  lives. 
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Sr.  Pauline  Doherty  (standing)  enjoys  a visit  with  her 
sister  Bernardine  Yerxa,  and  cousins  Michael  Sear  and 
Bobby  Hynes  at  Our  Lady's  Missionaries  central 
house  in  Toronto.  Sr.  Pauline  has  now  returned  to 
Canada  after  41  years  in  Brazil. 

Adeus  Brasil 

By  Sr.  Pauline  Doherty,  O.L.M. 

Meditating  on  my  final  departure  from  mis- 
sion in  Brazil  a few  months  ago,  I am 
filled  with  gratitude.  I am  grateful  to  my  fami- 
ly, my  community  of  Our  Lady's  Missionaries 
and  all  the  people  I have  been  privileged  to 
live,  work  and  celebrate  with  during  my  mis- 
sionary life. 

After  41  years  in  Brazil,  and  four  years  in 
Nigeria  prior  to  that,  my  mission  is  now  quite 
different.  I am  called  to  lose  much  of  my  inde- 
pendence and  exercise  more  patience,  continu- 
ally thanking  God  for  the  many  graces  I have 
been  given.  I truly  miss  Brazil  but  I keep  in 
touch  with  my  Sisters  and  friends  there 
although  it  is  unlikely  that  I will  ever  be  able  to 
return  because  of  my  declining  health. 

I am  grateful  for  all  the  opportunities  I was 
given  to  accompany  the  poor  and  marginalized 
in  both  missions  where  I was  privileged  to 
serve.  And  I am  particularly  grateful  to  have 
accompanied  a group  of  young  lay  women  in 
the  heart  of  the  city  of  Fortaleza  who  chose  to 
dedicate  their  lives  to  the  less  fortunate  in  their 
own  society.  It  consoles  me  to  know  that  my 
mission  continues  not  only  in  these  women, 
but  in  my  own  life  wherever  I am.°° 


Sr.  Mary  Hughes  photo  appears  in  the  centre  of  this  card 
containing  notes  of  love  and  farewell  and  presented  to  her 
by  her  friends  in  Fortaleza,  Brazil.  After  40  years  in  mission 
there,  Sr.  Mary  has  now  returned  to  Canada. 

Farewell 

By  Sr.  Mary  Hughes,  O.L.M. 

It  was  January  28,  1967,  when  I set  out  for  Brazil,  a 
world  unknown  to  me.  My  first  mission  was  to 
Fortaleza,  in  the  province  of  Ceara. 

My  journey  of  40  years  took  me  to  the  new 
University  Maternity  Hospital,  then  to  the  Ulterior  to 
visit  the  sick  and  later  a return  to  Fortaleza  to  visit 
AIDS  patients  in  Sao  Jose  Hospital.  The  people  of 
Brazil  have  taught  me  much.  I have  seen  their  strong 
faith  and  trust  in  God  despite  their  many  hardships. 

On  February  9,  2007, 1 returned  to  Toronto  and 
am  finding  my  way  once  again  in  the  unknown.  I 
miss  Brazil  greatly  and  my  many  good  friends  there. 
May  God's  blessings  be  always  with  them  and  their 
beautiful  country ,°° 
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Profound  gratitude 

Learning  about  God's  love  Snd  about  life  and  its  many  struggles 

WHILE  LIVING  AMONG  THE  MANY  PEOPLES  AND  CULTURES  OF  GUYANA 


By  Sr.  Joan  Missiaen,  O.L.M. 

As  I reflect  on  my  50  years  as  a member  of 
Our  Lady's  Missionaries  the  word  that 
comes  to  mind  is  GRATITUDE...  to  God, 
to  my  family  and  loved  ones,  and  to  the  many, 
many  people  I've  had  the  privilege  to  walk  with 
in  Aguascalientes,  Mexico;  Canada;  Southern 
Leyte  and  Mindanao  in  the  Philippines;  and  for 
the  past  three  years  in  New  Amsterdam, 

Guyana. 

Srs.  Cecile  Turner  and  Doris  MacDonell  who 
have  been  in  Guyana  for  14  years  paved  the  way 
for  my  acceptance  there.  I've  learned  so  much 
about  love  and  about  life  and  its  many  struggles 
while  living  among  the  Guyanese  people  with 
their  various  cultures  and  languages.  And,  yes. 
I've  had  my  own  ups  and  downs,  and  have 
gained  strength  and  insight  from  many  along  the 
journey: 

• the  women  at  the  prison  who  are  grateful 
for  our  weekly  visits  to  pray  and  chat; 

• the  women  and  men  at  the  psychiatric  hos- 
pital who  in  their  own  way  show  gratitude  for 
the  weekly  visits,  the  three  sweeties  (candies)  I 
bring  them,  as  well  as  the  games  we  play,  such 
as  dominoes — a tradition  that  was  started  by  the 
Scarboro  lay  missioners  years  ago; 

• the  men  at  Mother  Theresa's  Sisters  of 
Charity  Home  and  the  women  at  the  Good 
Samaritan  Home  whose  health  needs  we  attend 
and  with  whom  we  share  stories; 

® those  who  notice  the  birds  singing  or  the 
flowers  at  the  side  of  the  road  while  my  atten- 
tion is  on  the  garbage  strewn  about. 

I am  amazed  that  amidst  their  own  sufferings, 
many  Guyanese  can  so  unashamedly  express 
their  gratitude  for  the  simple  things  of  life  that 
we  so  often  take  for  granted. 

Thank  you  God  for  Guyana,  Our  Lady's 
Missionaries  and  all  who  accompany  me  on  my 

journey.oo 


Elizabeth  is  visited  by  Sr.  Joan  Missiaen  at  the  Good 
Samaritan  Home  for  Women  in  New  Amsterdam,  Guyana. 
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The  must eru  of  presence 

Our  Lady's  Missionaries  in  Guyana  are  sustained  by  the  people 

THEY  ACCOMPANY  AND  SERVE 

By  Sr.  Norma  Samar,  O.L.M. 


What  a privilege  it  was  for  me  to  visit  our 
missioners  in  New  Amsterdam.  In  that 
small  section  of  South  America,  I met  peo- 
ple who  are  warm-hearted  and  welcoming  despite 
their  overwhelming  poverty. 

My  visit  was  a grace-filled  time,  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  Sisters'  ministry  to  the  Guyanese  people 
who  embrace  hardship  with  warmth  and  kindness 
toward  their  neighbours. 

The  Sisters  are  working  to  heal  poverty's 
wounds  among  the  sick,  the  elderly,  the  lonely,  the 
mentally  challenged  and  prisoners.  Every  time  the 
Sisters  visit  the  people,  they  are  welcomed  with 
bright  eyes  and  big  smiles.  The  Sisters  not  only 
bring  the  joy  of  Christ  to  their  work  and  to  the 
Guyanese,  but  they  receive  His  love  in  kind  from 
the  people  that  they  touch. 

It  is  a two-way  relationship  of  giv- 
ing and  receiving,  of  tenderness  and 
compassion,  of  joy  and  thankful- 
ness— each  group  sustaining  the 
other  by  becoming  one. 

Even  I,  in  my  short  stay  in  Guyana, 
could  feel  how  strong  the  bonds  have 
grown,  over  the  years,  between  the 
people  in  New  Amsterdam  and  Our 
Lady's  Missionaries  Srs.  Cecile  Turner, 
Joan  Missiaen,  and  Doris  MacDonell. 

Early  every  morning,  an  elderly 
neighbour,  Betty,  comes  to  the  door  of 
the  Sisters'  house  to  ask  for  her  break- 
fast. And  each  time,  Sr  Cecile  rushes 
to  the  kitchen  to  make  Betty  a sand- 
wich, which  she  places  in  a small  bag 
along  with  sundries.  The  two  seem  to 
enjoy  this  routine;  I am  at  a loss  to  say 
whose  day  is  more  blessed  by  it:  Betty 
or  Sr.  Cecile.  Do  they  both  not  reveal 
and  receive  Christ's  goodness? 

This  is  the  face  of  Guyana  that  I 
saw,  this  loving  presence  that  could 
break  through  the  walls  of  poverty 
and  sickness  in  a small  country  strug- 
gling to  survive.  This  is  mystery.  This  is  where 
Christ  lives — in  open  hearts  and  open  hands.oo 


L-R:  Sr.  Joan  Missiaen,  Anie  Montejo,  Sr.  Cecile 
Turner  and  Sr.  Norma  Samar  in  Guyana.  Anie 
was  there  for  mission  exposure  as  she  discerns 
her  vocation  with  Our  Lady's  Missionaries.  Sr. 
Norma,  a member  of  the  leadership  team,  was 
visiting  from  Canada. 


Sr.  Cecile  Turner  with  Charity  Sister  Noella  and 
the  little  ones  in  her  care  at  the  Missionaries  of 
Charity  Orphanage.  New  Amsterdam,  Guyana. 
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Celebrating  Christmas  at  the  Mt.  Carmel  Literacy  Centre  for  out-of-school  children  in  Kabula,  the  Philippines. 
Some  of  these  children  have  a two  to  three  hour  walk  to  the  literacy  centre.  A few  even  carry  their  books  and  clothes 
on  their  heads  as  they  ford  a river,  clinging  to  a rope  so  as  not  to  be  swept  away  by  the  current. 


Thank  you  for  your  continued 
interest  and  support. 

Our  LacWs  Missionaries 

2 Leander  Court 

Toronto,  ON,  M4B  2W1 

Ph:  (416)  752-0263  Fax:  (416)  752-3425 

Email:  olm@bellnet.ca 

www.ourladysmissionaries.ca 
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EDITORIAL 


By  Kathy  VanLoon 


By  the  year  2100,  Scarboro 
missioner  Fr.  Ron 
MacDonell  writes  in  this 
edition  of  Scarboro  Missions,  90 
percent  of  the  world's  5,000  lan- 
guages will  die  and  there  will  be 
only  500  languages  spoken.  For 
Fr.  Ron,  this  is  a great  cultural 
and  human  loss,  as  each  cultural 
expression  is  a “unique  and  mys- 
terious manifestation  of  God's 
creation." 

Fr.  Ron  is  passionate  about  lin- 
guistics and  his  passion  cannot  be 
contained.  A couple  of  years  ago 
he  suggested  that  we  do  a maga- 
zine issue  on  language  and  sent 
me  an  outline  of  possible  story 
ideas.  It  took  a while  to  pull 
everything  together,  but  we 
finally  accomplished  the  task.  In 
the  process,  I gained  a new  and 
wider  appreciation  of  the  mean- 
ing of  language. 

Working  on  this  issue,  I also 
began  to  think  about  the  many 
specialized  languages  that  exist. 
We've  all  heard  such  terms  as 
“shop  talk"  and  "baby  talk".  And 
there  are  many  more.  Some,  such 
as  sign  language,  do  not  even 
involve  the  spoken  word. 

Have  you  ever  thought  of 
silence  as  a language?  Oblate 
Father  Ron  Rolheiser  and  Scarboro 
facilitator  Sharon  Willan  both 
write  about  silence  as  the  language 
of  God.  Through  silence  we  make 
the  awe-inspiring  journey  to  the 
very  heart  of  Holy  Mystery. 

From  this  encounter  with  the 
Compassionate  One,  we  learn  to 
be  compassionate  and  loving. 

Holy  Mystery  and 
Compassionate  One  are  just  two 
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of  the  many  names  and  images 
used  to  describe  God.  In  her  arti- 
cle, Franciscan  Sister  Karen  Lueck 
writes  about  the  wealth  of  lan- 
guage that  attempts  to  embrace 
the  One  who  is  beyond  all  names. 

And  what  of  the  interfaith  con- 
versation? Scarboro  interfaith 
consultant  Larry  (J.W.)  Windland 
defines  for  us  a type  of  "mindful 
language"  that  builds  relation- 
ships of  respect  and  trust  between 
people  of  different  faith  traditions. 

Dr.  Barbara  Landau  and 
Shahid  Akhtar,  co-founders  of  the 
Canadian  Association  of  Jews  and 
Muslims,  present  the  languages  of 
diplomacy  and  conflict  resolution. 
These  languages  are  used  to  create 
peace  in  our  conflict-ridden  world. 
Above  all,  say  the  authors,  these 
must  be  languages  of  respect, 
mindful  of  the  hurts  and  pains, 
rights  and  freedoms  of  others. 

Fr.  Jack  Lynch  writes  about  the 
language  of  Pentecost.  He  says 
that  Pentecost  invites  us  to  look 
for  the  Spirit  of  God  in  every 


human  heart  and  to  see  how 
hearts  are  touched  and  moved  by 
the  actions  of  others. 

Scarboro  missioners  know 
much  about  the  joys  and  chal- 
lenges of  learning  a new  language 
in  mission.  Nearly  all  those  who 
served  overseas  have  been  hum- 
bled by  the  childlike  experience  of 
not  understanding  what  is  being 
said  and  not  knowing  how  to 
express  themselves  in  the  most 
basic  ways.  However,  as  Fr. 
Gerald  Curry  writes,  "Equally 
important  as  the  language  was 
our  attitude  towards  the  people 
and  their  culture... This  'language 
of  the  heart'  was  more  important 
to  them  than  any  linguistic  flu- 
ency we  may  have  attained." 

And  in  praise  of  meaningful 
communication,  Sufi  poet 
Jelalludin  Rumi  writes,  "Enough 
of  phrases  and  conceits  and 
metaphors!  I want  burning,  burn- 
ing...Light  up  a fire  of  love  in  thy 
soul.  Burn  all  thought  and  expres- 
sion away!" 

I close  with  the  words  of  St. 
Benedict  who  asks  what  can  be 
sweeter  than  the  voice  of  God 
inviting  us  into  relationship  and 
fullness  of  life?  "If  thou  wilt  have 
true  and  everlasting  life,  keep  thy 
tongue  from  evil,  and  thy  lips 
from  speaking  guile;  turn  away 
from  evil  and  do  good;  seek  after 
peace  and  pursue  it  (Psalm  33:14- 
15).  And  when  you  shall  have 
done  these  things,  my  eyes  shall 
be  upon  you,  and  my  ears  unto 
your  prayers.  And  before  you 
shall  call  upon  me  I will  say: 
'Behold,  I am  here'"  (Isaiah  58:9). oo 
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The  Brazilian  Church's  commitment  to  help  indigenous  peoples  revitalize 

THEIR  LANGUAGES  IS  AN  EXCITING  NEW  WAY  OF  DOING  MISSION 


By  Fr.  Ron  MacDonell,  S.F.M. 


The  hot  glare  of  the  mid- 
afternoon Amazon  sun  beat 
down  on  us  as  Francisco, 
the  school  director,  guided  our  10 
metre,  40  horsepower  motored 
canoe  to  the  riverbank.  After  set- 
ting out  early  that  morning  we 
had  arrived  at  the  Kokama  indige- 
nous community  of  Sapotal  on  the 
Alto  Solimoes  River,  which  is  the 
start  of  the  Mighty  Amazon. 

As  the  canoe  banked,  we  stum- 
bled ashore,  stretching  our  legs: 
Raimunda,  a Brazilian  lay  mis- 
sionary belonging  to  CIMI  (the 
Brazilian  Bishops'  Indigenist 
Missionary  Council);  Silvia,  an 
Austrian  lay  missionary;  Ignacio, 
a Kokama  teacher  from  Peru;  the 
school  director  Francisco;  his  two 
elderly  aunts,  Dona  Maria  and 
Dona  Angela;  and  a few  other 
members  of  the  Sapotal  commu- 
nity who  were  returning  from  the 
city.  The  villagers  made  their  way 
to  their  homes.  We,  the  visitors 
went  to  the  schoolhouse,  a long 
building  with  a veranda  and  four 
large  classrooms.  The  rooms  were 
in  disrepair:  fallen  doors,  beat-up 
wooden  desks,  and  gaping  holes 
in  the  floors.  Mosquitoes 
abounded,  even  in  daylight.  We 
set  up  our  hammocks  with  mos- 
quito netting  and  made  our  way 
to  the  main  classroom. 

The  Kokama  people  no  longer 
speak  their  language  and  Francisco 
and  other  village  leaders  had 
invited  us  to  give  a weeklong 
course  in  the  revitalization  of  the 
Kokama  language.  In  the  late 
afternoon,  the  ringing  of  a piece  of 
iron  that  served  as  a bell  sum- 
moned the  people.  Soon  about  35 


children,  youth  and  adults 
crowded  into  the  classroom  with 
notebooks  and  pens,  ready  to 
write.  During  the  introductions, 
several  people  expressed  their 
hope  for  the  course.  Those  most 
concerned  were  the  Kokama 
teachers.  They  desired  to  learn 
their  language  in  order  to  teach  it 
in  their  schools.  They  hoped  that 
the  children  would  develop  a 
stronger  sense  of  their  Kokama 
identity  by  learning  their  language. 

"We  are  native  people,  but  we 
no  longer  speak  our  language, 
Kokama,"  one  teacher  said.  "We 
want  to  learn  our  language  and 
have  our  children  learn  it,  along 
with  our  other  customs." 

"The  Tikuna  people  across  the 
river,  they  speak  their  language, 
but  we  speak  only  Portuguese. 
When  we  go  to  regional  assem- 
blies of  native  peoples,  almost  all 
the  other  peoples  speak  their  lan- 
guages. But  we  don't!  We  feel 
ashamed!" 

The  weeklong  course  we  imple- 
mented included  several  compo- 
nents. Ignacio  gave  instruction  in 
words  and  expressions,  and  their 
correct  pronunciation.  Dona  Maria 
and  Dona  Angela  helped  with 
pronunciation  and  told  stories 
about  Kokama  traditions.  My  part 
was  to  explain  grammatical 
points.  I had  read  through  a 
Kokama  grammar  book,  and 
obtained  a Kokama-Spanish  dic- 
tionary for  reference.  My  profes- 
sional linguistic  training  enabled 
me  to  have  a quick  overview  of 
the  main  grammatical  features  of 
the  language,  and  so  I was  able  to 
explain  basic  points.  For  example, 


Kokama  is  unusual  among  lan- 
guages in  that  men's  speech  and 
women's  speech  differ.  For  the 
word  "here,"  men  say  ikiaka,  and 
women  say  aranga.  To  say  "I  am 
going"  men  say  utsu,  but  women 
say  tsutsu. 

This  gender-differentiated  way 
of  speaking  intrigued  the  Kokama 
people  greatly,  and  we  had  a lot  of 
fun  practicing  simple  dialogues  in 
Kokama.  Much  laughter  was  gen- 
erated when  someone  made  a mis- 
take, for  example  when  a man  said 
a woman's  word,  or  a woman  said 
a man's  word.  But  people  perse- 
vered, and  by  the  end  of  the  week, 
many  could  carry  out  simple  con- 
versations. All  finished  the  course 
intent  on  pursuing  the  teaching 
and  learning  of  their  language. 

Doomed  to  disappear 

The  situation  of  the  Kokama 
people  is  not  uncommon.  There  are 
180  native  peoples  in  Brazil,  with 
a total  population  of  about  750,000. 
Most  of  the  native  groups  have 
fewer  than  400  members.  The  lan- 
guages of  such  groups  are  doomed 
to  disappear.  Linguists  estimate 
that  there  are  approximately  5,000 
languages  spoken  in  the  world, 
and  in  this  century,  90  percent  of 
our  languages  will  die.  By  the  year 
2100,  only  500  languages  will  be 
spoken  in  the  world.  This  is  an 
immense  cultural  and  human  loss. 

It  is  to  offset  such  language 
death  that  programs  of  language 
revitalization  have  been  imple- 
mented in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  The  Brazilian  Church  has 
taken  on  this  mission  to  help 
native  peoples  recuperate  and 
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learning  methodologies. 

In  the  area  of  applied  linguistics, 
I was  involved  in  two  interesting 
projects  in  recent  years.  One  was 
the  creation  of  radio  programs  in 
Makuxi  and  Wapichana  for 
Roraima  Diocese  FM  radio  station. 
Working  with  teachers  from  the 
Indigenous  Teachers'  Organization 
of  Roraima,  we  developed  15- 
minute  lessons,  "Let's  Learn 
Makuxi"  and  "Let's  Learn 
Wapichana",  intended  for  native 
people  who  want  to  learn  their 
own  language.  The  programs  air 
daily,  and  the  very  fact  that  native 
languages  are  on  the  radio  gives 
them  official  recognition  and 
lends  them  prestige.  The  Makuxi 
program  first  aired  in  November 
2004  and  the  Wapichana  program 
in  July  2005.  Funding  for  develop- 
ing these  programs  comes  in  large 
part  from  you,  our  Scarboro 
Missions  benefactors.  With  your 
donations,  we  are  able  to  cover 
food  and  transportation  costs  for 
our  meetings,  and  buy  computer 
material  to  do  our  recording,  as 
well  as  making  a small  contribu- 
tion for  studio  time  at  the  radio. 
Our  own  labour  is  given  free 
because  of  our  belief  in  the  indige- 
nous cause. 

Another  important  project  was 
the  publication  of  the  third  edition 
of  the  Makuxi-Portuguese  dictio- 


Brazilian  lay  missioner 
Ana  Delia  leads  a lan- 
guage workshop  offered 
by  the  Indigenist 
Missionary  Council  of  the 
Brazilian  Bishops' 
Conference.  Satere-Mawe 
children  living  in  Manaus 
are  learning  their  ances- 
tral language  so  as  to  pre- 
serve their  culture  in  this 
jungle  city  of  two  million 
people.  Brazil  2006. 


nary.  Native  language 
teachers  and  church 
catechists  worked 
together  for  two  years 
to  revise  the  1996  edi- 
tion, as  all  1,500  copies 
of  this  edition  had  been 
distributed.  The  dictio- 
nary also  includes  a 
brief  grammar  of  the  Makuxi  lan- 
guage and  15  lessons.  We  obtained 
a small  projects  grant  of  $16,000 
from  the  Canadian  government 
through  the  Canadian  Embassy  in 
Brasilia  to  publish  3,300  copies  of 
the  third  edition.  The  dictionary 
will  be  used  by  native  teachers  to 
promote  literacy  in  the  schools, 
and  is  one  way  that  the  Church 
and  the  school  are  collaborating  in 
the  revitalization  of  native  lan- 
guages. We  are  grateful  for  dona- 
tions we  receive  from  you. 

Much  work  yet  needs  to  be 
done  to  develop  materials  in  the 
revitalization  of  native  languages. 
In  Roraima  Diocese,  the  Makuxi 
people  number  15,000  and  the 
Wapichana  people  6,000.  The  lan- 
guages of  these  peoples  have  a 
good  chance  of  survival  if  native 
speakers  and  those  of  us  who  are 
their  allies  work  at  creating  educa- 
tional materials  such  as  dictionar- 
ies, schoolbooks  and  radio  pro- 
grams. We  need  also  to  build 
speakers'  self-esteem  about  using 
their  languages,  so  that  native 
young  people  will  not  only  speak 
the  national  language,  Portuguese, 
but  will  also  have  pride  in  know- 
ing the  language  of  their  ancestors. 

As  a mission  priest,  I have  dis- 
covered an  exciting  new  means  of 
doing  mission  through  the  linguis- 


revitalize  their  languages.  As  part 
of  this  mission,  I did  postgraduate 
studies  in  linguistics  in  order  to 
obtain  professional  skills. 


Definitions  of  a linguist 

There  are  two  definitions  of  a 
linguist.  One  definition  refers  to  a 
person  who  speaks  more  than  one 
language.  Thus,  any  bilingual  per- 
son is  a linguist.  In  fact,  70  percent 
of  the  world's  population  speaks 
two  or  more  languages. 

The  other  definition  of  "lin- 
guist" refers  to  someone  who  does 
academic  training  and  research  in 
the  science  of  linguistics.  As  a lin- 
guist missioner,  I work  in  both  the 
theoretical  and  applied  aspects  of 
linguistics.  I have  been  invited  to 
give  courses  in  linguistic  analysis 
to  native  language  teachers 
mainly  in  the  Diocese  of  Roraima, 
northern  Brazil,  where  I share  life 
with  the  Makuxi  and  the 
Wapichana  peoples  and  carry  out 
pastoral  work.  Many  of  the  native 
teachers  apply  their  knowledge  in 
the  production  of  school  materials. 
I have  also  been  invited  to  give 
courses  in  basic  linguistics  to  other 
missioners.  In  February  2006,  21 
other  missioners  who  work  with 
seven  different  language  groups 
in  the  Amazon  area  participated 
in  a weeklong  course  on  language- 
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tics  work  of  helping  native  peo- 
ples revitalize  their  languages  and 
providing  other  missioners  with 
tools  for  language  learning.  Two 
biblical  images  come  to  mind.  The 
first  image  is  of  the  Tower  of  Babel 
from  the  book  of  Genesis.  Humans 
were  scattered  across  the  face  of 
the  earth  with  many  different  lan- 
guages, incomprehensible  to  one 
another,  and  nations  were  alien- 
ated. The  second  image  comes 
from  the  New  Testament,  from  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  On  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  the  Holy  Spirit  gave 
people  the  "gift  of  tongues."  Even 
though  they  spoke  different  lan- 
guages, they  understood  one 
another.  This  was  God's  gift  to  the 
new  church:  unity  through  diver- 
sity, speaking  different  languages 
but  having  the  spirit  to  work  at 
understanding  one  another. 

Today  our  Church  seeks  the 


same  dream.  We  wish  to  preserve 
and  value  each  and  every  lan- 
guage of  the  earth,  and  defend 
those  languages  whose  speakers 
are  not  numerous,  such  as  the 
Kokama,  the  Makuxi  and  the 
Wapichana  of  Brazil.  We  hope  to 
keep  as  many  languages  alive  as 
possible,  as  each  cultural  expres- 
sion is  a unique  and  mysterious 
manifestation  of  God's  creation. 
With  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
we  believe  that  the  language  of 
love  will  always  make  unity 
through  diversity  possible  and 
enable  us  to  build  a peaceful 

world. oo 

Fr.  Ron  MacDonell  serves  as  lin- 
guistic assessor  for  the  Indigenous 
Education  Nucleus  in  Roraima, 
Northern  Brazil,  helping  native  peo- 
ples revitalize  their  languages. 


Left:  Wapichana  teachers  Frank,  Denir 
and  Nivea  pause  for  a moment  during 
the  recording  of  their  program  "Let's 
Learn  Wapichana!"  for  the  Roraima 
Diocesan  FM  radio  station. 

Below:  Wapichana  teacher  Shirlene  and 
Makuxi  teachers  Tiago  and  Felipe  hold 
up  dictionaries  of  the  Wapichana, 
Portuguese  and  Makuxi  languages  at  a 
linguistics  course  offered  by  Scarboro 
missioner  Fr.  Ron  MacDonell. 


Linguistics  101 

“Theoretical  linguistics  examines  four 
* areas:  phonetics  and  phonology, 
morphology,  syntax,  and  semantics. 

Phonetics  and  phonology  involve 
the  study  of  sounds.  Those  of  us  who 
studied  French  know  how  difficult  it  is  to 
learn  the  vowel  sound  in  the  word  tu 
(you).  French  has  front  vowels  (articu- 
lated near  the  front  of  the  mouth)  with 
lip-rounding,  whereas  English  does  not. 

Morphology  refers  to  the  study  of 
words:  how  they  are  formed.  The 
Makuxi  language  of  Brazil  divides  words 
into  animate  (live)  and  inanimate 
beings,  and  has  a separate  plural  end- 
ing for  both.  The  plural  for  tf  (stone)  is 
ti’kon,  and  the  plural  for  paaka  (cow)  is 
paakayaml  Whereas  Makuxi  has  two 
plural  suffixes,  English  uses  only  -s,  as 
in  stones  and  cows. 

Syntax  involves  the  analysis  of  word 
order  in  a sentence.  In  English,  the  word 
order  is  mainly  subject-verb-object:  “The 
man  saw  the  cow.”  In  Makuxi,  however, 
the  word  order  is  typically  object-verb- 
subject,  “Paaka  era’ma’pi  warayoya,” 
(cow,  saw  man). 

Semantics  looks  at  meaning  in  lan- 
guages. In  English  we  have  one  word 
for  “star”,  but  the  Makuxi  have  two 
words.  Bright  stars  are  called  kaiwano, 
and  dim  stars  are  called  shirik ?. 

A good  understanding  of  the  theoret- 
ical structure  of  a language  is  essential 
to  carry  out  applied  linguistics.  This 
includes  language  teaching  methods,  the 
making  of  dictionaries  (lexicography), 
speech  therapy,  and  digital  communica- 
tion (computerized  voice  recordings). 

Sociolinguistics  refers  to  the  study 
of  social  factors  which  intervene  in  lan- 
guage; how  age,  gender,  educational 
training,  economic  class  and  geographi- 
cal region  influence  our  day  to  day 
speech. 

Historical  linguistics  looks  at  the 
changes  in  a language  throughout  time, 
for  example  from  old  English  to 
Chaucerian  English  to  modern  English. 


i 
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Let  God  be  God 

Employing  the  wealth  of  language  to  embrace  the  One  who 

IS  BEYOND  ALL  NAMES 


By  Sr.  Karen  Lueck,  F.S.P.A. 


ur  Mother,  who  art  in 
I heaven..."  "Glory  to 
— s you,  Creator,  Lover, 
Breath  of  Life..." 

How  do  we  react  to  this  change 
in  familiar  prayers?  Does  it  jar  us? 
Maybe  it  seems  sacrilegious?  Why? 

Language  affects  us  on  a deep, 
visceral  level.  It  emerges  out  of  our 
experience,  but  also  shapes  our 
experience.  The  words  assigned  to 
situations,  ideas  or  people  carry  a 
unique  personal  meaning. 
Someone,  for  example,  might  be 
called  various  names  (friend,  asso- 
ciate, enemy)  depending  both  on 
our  experience  of  that  person  and 
how  we  name  that  experience. 

How  we  name  God  is  even 
more  powerful,  since  God  is  the 
source  and  sustainer  of  our  very 
being.  But,  ironically,  our  names 
for  God  are  often  much  more  lim- 
ited than  our  names  for  others. 

The  most  frequent  names  for  God 
seem  to  be  Lord,  Master,  Father, 
King,  and  the  pronoun  is  He.  This 
picture  limits  the  Divine.  At  the 
same  time  it  limits  our  relation- 
ship with  the  Divine  to  that  of 
child,  slave,  subject. 

Intellectually  we  know  that  God 
has  no  gender  and  cannot  be  con- 
tained by  our  names  or  descrip- 
tions. Maybe  this  limitless  reality 
of  God  scares  us.  So,  in  an  effort  to 
retain  a manageable  reality,  we 
limit  who  God  can  be  for  us. 

Throughout  history  peoples 
have  used  various  images  of  God 
in  their  prayer.  In  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  for  example,  God  is 
portrayed  variously  as  an  eagle,  a 
mother  hen,  and  wisdom.  The 
parables  of  Jesus  depict  God  as  a 


shepherd  leading  his  sheep,  a 
woman  searching  for  a lost  coin, 
and  a vine  for  which  we  are  the 
branches. 

Today  men  and  women  may 
refer  to  God  by  many  names: 
Incomprehensible  Mystery,  Matrix 
of  Being,  Source  of  Energy,  to  list 
just  a few.  These  multiple  titles  for 
God  help  us  embrace  the  mar- 
velous diversity  of  the  Divine. 

But  patriarchy  ("the  rule  of  the 
father")  has  been  the  dominant 
system  in  Church  and  society  for 
centuries.  The  language  of  patri- 
archy has  shaped  our  human  real- 
ity and  experience  of  God.  When 
God  is  portrayed  exclusively  as  a 
male  ruler  and  men  rule  in  soci- 
ety, both  humans  and  God  are 
limited.  Women  especially  are  rel- 
egated to  an  inferior  status. 

Jesus  challenged  such  structures 
of  domination  that  enslaved  peo- 
ple. He  urged  us  to  serve  one 
another  equally  in  love.  In  the 
Christian  message  "there  is  no 
longer  Jew  or  Greek,  slave  or  free, 
male  or  female,  for  all  are  one  in 
Christ  Jesus."  (Galatians  3:28 
adapted) 

Unfortunately,  in  succeeding 
centuries,  as  Christianity  moved 
from  a marginal  sect  to  the  domi- 
nant religion  of  the  empire,  the 
patriarchal  system  was  reinforced. 
Theologians  like  Augustine  and 
Aquinas  called  males  the  fullness 
of  human  nature,  while  labeling 
females  morally  and  physically 
defective.  Although  there  were 
always  alternative  theologies,  the 
patriarchal  view  of  God  and 
humans  dominated.  It  was  deeply 
embedded  in  Christian  tradition 


and  the  liturgical  life  of  the 
Church.  We  all  grew  up  with  it. 

We  are  now  in  the  21st  century. 
We  have  witnessed  huge  changes 
in  culture  and  ultimately  in  human 
consciousness.  More  and  more,  at 
least  in  the  West,  males  and 
females  are  seen  as  equal,  and 
"mankind"  has  become 
"humankind".  We  realize  that 
what  we  call  somebody  in  the 
workplace  or  in  school  has  huge 
implications. 

But,  ironically,  for  most  of  us, 
our  God  language  has  remained 
the  same.  We  still  refer  to  God  as 
Him  and  call  God  only  Father, 
King,  Lord,  and  Master.  Some  the- 
ologians have  called  this  idolatrous 
behavior,  in  effect,  worshipping 
the  graven  image  of  a male  God. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  official 
Church  often  supports  that  lan- 
guage. 

The  time  has  come  to  embrace 
God  in  the  21st  century.  Each  of  us 
has  a unique  relationship  with 
God,  and  our  personal  name  for 
God  will  reflect  that  relationship. 
But  in  liturgy  or  common  prayer, 
wherever  we  gather  as  a people,  it 
is  time  to  abandon  the  idol  of  an 
exclusively  male  God.  We  can  cel- 
ebrate God  as  Mother  as  well  as 
Father,  as  Lover,  Comforter, 

Source  of  Energy.  There  are  many 
wonderful  images  of  the  Divine. 
Let  us  employ  the  wealth  of  lan- 
guage to  embrace  One  who  is 
beyond  all  names.  Let  us  allow 
God  to  be  God.°o 

Karen  Lueck  is  a Franciscan  Sister 
of  Perpetual  Adoration,  a pastoral 
counselor  and  spiritual  director  living 
in  Iowa. 
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On  learning  Japanese 

Mission  in  Japan  meant  years  of  study  to  master  a language 

THAT  EVEN  THE  JAPANESE  CONSIDER  DIFFICULT  TO  LEARN 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


It  was  mid-October  1961.  We 
were  approaching  the  end  of  a 
15-day  journey  by  ship  across 
the  Pacific  Ocean  on  our  way  to 
Japan  and  for  the  first  time  the 
sound  of  the  Japanese  language 
and  the  music  of  Japan  could  be 
heard  on  the  radio.  How  strange 
was  the  music  and  incomprehensi- 
ble the  language.  Scarboro  Father 
Ed  Geier  was  returning  to  Japan 
and  Fr.  John  Trainor  and  I were 
going  there  for  the  first  time.  The 
next  day  the  Japanese  Islands 
came  into  sight  and  our  tiny 
freighter  entered  Tokyo  Bay.  The 
day  after  our  arrival  John  (Jake) 
and  I began  language  school. 

The  school  was  run  by 
Franciscan  missionaries.  They 
were  joined  by  Japanese  teachers 
to  ensure  that  we  learned  most  of 
our  language  from  native  speak- 
ers. We  would  also  learn  from 
every  Japanese  we  met,  especially 
the  young  who  were  eager  to  meet 
people  from  other  countries  and  to 
learn  English  from  them.  Also  the 
Japanese  who  worked  at  Scarboro 
Missions'  central  house  in  Tokyo 
where  we  lived  would  be  most 
helpful  and  encouraging. 

A one  of  a kind  language 

As  Japan  is  an  island  nation, 
Japanese  is  a one  of  a kind  lan- 
guage unrelated  to  any  other  and 
totally  unfamiliar  to  anyone  other 
than  the  Japanese  people  them- 
selves. In  the  sixth  century, 
Japanese  scholars  went  to  China 
and  brought  the  written  Chinese 
language  back  to  Japan,  adapting 
it  to  the  script  and  sounds  of  their 


own  language.  Today  the  official 
Japanese  language  consists  of  more 
than  2,400  basic  Chinese  characters 
(kanji)  and  to  these  symbols  both  a 
Chinese  and  a Japanese  sound  is 
applied.  These  are  used  with  two 
other  Japanese  phonetic  alphabets 
(kana)  each  with  47  symbols  and 
each  having  their  own  distinctive 
sounds.  One  kana  alphabet  is  used 
to  render  foreign  words  into 
Japanese  and  the  other  is  used  for 
native  words.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  in  different  districts 
people  speak  their  own  dialect. 
Indeed  even  the  Japanese  them- 
selves complain  about  the  com- 
plexity of  their  language. 

Language  study  began  at  9:00 
a.m.  on  the  day  after  our 
arrival.  We  joined  a class  with  five 
other  missionaries  from  the  US, 
Ireland  and  Australia.  The  average 
age  was  25  years  and  we  were  rar- 
ing to  get  started. 

Our  first  sentence,  "This  is  a 
book,"  was  written  in  Japanese 
and  totally  incomprehensible. 
Underneath,  written  in  the  English 
alphabet,  were  the  sounds  of  the 
Japanese  words.  These  sounds 
were  repeated  by  our  teacher  sev- 
eral times  and  were  also  incom- 
prehensible. "Kore  wa  hon  desu" 
was  pronounced  ko/  re  wa  hon 
de/su.  So  began  this  new  and 
alien  experience. 

We  would  go  on  to  take  in  with 
our  eyes  and  repeat  after  our  teach- 
ers hundreds  of  simple  sentences 
over  and  over  again.  In  the  begin- 
ning we  instantly  forgot  them  but 
as  time  went  on  we  were  able  to 
repeat  them  and  with  the  proper 


pitch  and  tone.  All  of  this  with  the 
encouragement  and  I am  sure 
sometimes  to  the  amusement  of 
our  teachers  and  fellow  students. 
We  soon  learned  that  humility 
and  a good  sense  of  humour 
would  be  essential  if  we  were  ever 
going  to  converse  in  this  language. 

From  November  to  June  of  that 
first  study  year,  our  days  went 
from  9:00  a.m.  until  noon  when  we 
returned  home,  five  days  a week. 
After  lunch  and  a short  rest  we 
put  in  five  to  six  hours  of  study. 

As  time  went  on  the  sentences  got 
longer,  pronouns  and  adjectives, 
verbs  and  adverbs  were  added, 
tenses  changed,  we  learned  to  ask 
questions,  to  tell  the  time  and  to 
count.  We  practiced  the  symbols 
and  sounds  of  the  kana  alphabets 
and  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
sounds  of  some  of  the  simpler 
kanji. 

Essential  to  learning  Chinese 
and  Japanese  is  a good  ear,  as 
proper  tone  and  pitch  enables  the 
listener  to  understand  what  has 
been  spoken.  In  Chinese  the  same 
sound  and  meaning  always  accom- 
panies the  same  kanji  (symbol).  In 
Japanese  the  context  can  change 
the  sound  and  meaning  of  the 
kanji.  Another  twist  we  had  to  get 
used  to  was  that  the  verb  always 
came  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

To  add  to  the  complexity  was 
the  requirement  to  use  a more 
polite  form  of  Japanese  when 
speaking  to,  or  even  about,  people 
who  were  our  superiors  or  consid- 
ered above  us  in  any  way.  The 
words  "I"  or  "you"  or  "we"  for 
example  were  different  when  spo- 
ken among  friends  than  when 
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spoken  in  situations  that  called  for 
the  so-called  honorific  language. 
As  well,  the  honorific  was  used  at 
the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of 
certain  sentences  rendering  them 
more  polite.  This  way  of 
speaking  was  best  learned 
from  the  women  teachers, 
as  from  childhood  they  had 
to  use  the  honorific  more 
often  than  men  simply 
because  they  were  women. 

As  the  weeks  and 
months  passed,  the  lan- 
guage became  less  strange. 

The  ability  to  understand  a 
sentence  came  quicker  than 
the  ability  to  speak  the  sen- 
tence. Our  earlier  conversa- 
tions were  filled  with  the 
word  "walkalrilmalsen, " (I 
don't  understand)  followed 
by  a plea  to  repeat  what 
was  said  and  more  slowly. 

After  our  first  eight  months  of 
language  school  we  were 
posted  for  the  summer  to  parishes 
in  the  southern  island  of  Kyushu. 
Nagasaki,  where  St.  Francis  Xavier 
had  entered  Japan,  was  not  too  far 
away  so  we  had  a chance  to  visit 
there  several  times.  Xavier  referred 
to  Japanese  as  the  "language  of 
the  devil"  and  we  agreed  at  least 
that  it  was  a devil  of  a language. 

During  the  summer  we 
befriended  many  Japanese,  espe- 
cially the  young.  We  went  swim- 
ming and  hiking  with  them,  prac- 
ticing our  Japanese  and  teaching 
them  English,  which  they  were 
eager  to  learn.  We  experienced  the 
dignity  and  friendliness  of  the 
people  and  the  beauty  of  the 
Japanese  islands. 


=3l 


pa 


The  sign  above  reads  koku  go 
(the  language  of  the  country). 
Top  character:  koku  (country) 
Bottom  character:  go  (language) 


Entries  in  Kenkyusha's  New  Pocket 
English-Japanese  Dictionary. 

Year  two 

Our  second  year  was  very  dif- 
ferent than  our  first.  We  had  a pri- 
vate tutor  at  home,  we  were 
taught  one  on  one,  and  the  lan- 
guage became  more  difficult 
because  of  the  introduction  of 
more  of  the  written  Chinese  sym- 
bols, which  we  learned  to  read  as 
well  as  to  write. 

Every  day  at  9:00  a.m.  our  tutor 
Mr.  Oshima  (meaning  the  hon- 
ourable Mr.  Island)  would  arrive 
eager  to  drill  us  and  indeed  grill 
us.  Jake  and  I called  him  "the  little 
man"  (though  not  to  his  face  of 
course),  as  indeed  he  was  short  in 
stature.  He  was  truly  a good 
teacher,  patient  and  encouraging 
and  quite  fluent  in  English,  which 
he  had  learned  as  a young  man 


when  he  served  as  an  interpreter 
to  the  American  military  based  at 
US  headquarters  in  Tokyo. 

One  morning  I confessed  to  Mr. 
Oshima  that  I felt  like  I had  hit  a 
wall  with  my  language 
study,  that  I was  getting 
nowhere,  in  fact  getting 
worse  instead  of  better.  He 
replied  that  I must  not  give 
up,  that  I would  wake  up 
one  morning  and  the  lan- 
guage would  be  there.  From 
then  on  it  would  be  a matter 
of  building  on  a solid  foun- 
dation. He  told  me  that  we 
had  not  learned  a dead  lan- 
guage but  a living  one,  spo- 
ken around  us,  and  that  we 
would  learn  more  every 
day  in  every  situation. 

After  a full  year  of  being 
tutored  by  Mr.  Oshima,  lan- 
guage school  was  over.  Jake 
and  I were  assigned  to 
Scarboro  parishes  in  the  diocese  of 
Nagoya  along  the  east  coast  of 
central  Japan.  Our  linguistic  skills 
developed  as  we  entered  into 
everyday  life  among  the  Japanese. 
Language  school  had  been  a con- 
trolled and  sheltered  environment, 
now  it  was  time,  as  the  young  of 
today  say,  to  get  real. 

t took  me  at  least  three  more 
years  to  be  spontaneous  in  giving 
the  Sunday  homily  in  Japanese.  Up 
until  then  I would  compose  it  in 
English,  translate  it  into  Japanese 
and  then  read  it  at  Mass.  Along 
the  way  I studied  some  psychology 
and  learned  the  words  and  phrases 
of  this  discipline  in  Japanese  using 
them  when  needed  in  my  work. 


learning  [-iq]  n.  0 t ; ^fnj, 

£o!e£  ; : a man  of  ~ 

Japanese  [dgsepanliz]  a.  0^(0,  0^A 
[fg]0:  ~ beetle  |[£lD  ttiZt'h  I ~ ivy  O 
fZ  ((Boston  ivy  fc  (A')))  / a ~ lantern  0j£ 
(Chinese  lantern)  / ~ paper 
fum.  ((Japan  paper  t (jC?))  / ~ persim- 
mon i>£((DA*^i)  (kaki)  / ~ quince  (J'fr 
(loquat) ; ||'lj  (Japonica)  / ~ river  fever 
— n.  1 (sing.  & pi.)  0AA- 
2 0 0Ai£- 
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Eric  Wheater 


Equally  important  as 

THE  LANGUAGE  WAS  OUR 
ATTITUDE  TOWARDS  THE 
PEOPLE  AND  THEIR  CULTURE 

...This  "language  of 

THE  HEART"  WAS  MORE 
IMPORTANT  TO  THEM  THAN 
ANY  LINGUISTIC  FLUENCY 
WE  MAY  HAVE  ATTAINED. 


I believe  the  Japanese  people 
appreciated  our  efforts  to  learn  their 
language.  When  we  spoke  with 
strangers  for  the  first  time,  they 
expressed  surprise  and  delight  that 
we  spoke  Japanese  as  they  knew 
how  difficult  it  was  to  learn.  Equally 
important  as  the  language  was  our 
attitude  towards  the  people  and 
their  culture.  Did  we  approach  them 
with  respect  and  dignity?  Were  we 
loving  and  compassionate,  inter- 
ested in  them  as  persons  and  in 
their  needs  and  aspirations?  The 
Japanese  soon  knew  intuitively 
when  these  qualities  were  present. 
This  "language  of  the  heart"  was 
more  important  to  them  than  any 
linguistic  fluency  we  may  have 
attained. 

At  the  end  of  1974  I left  Japan, 
called  home  to  work  as  editor  of 
Scarboro  Missions  magazine.  I look 
back  with  respect  for  the  Japanese 
and  with  a deep  sense  of  thanksgiv- 
ing for  all  that  I received  in  Nihon, 
the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun.°o 

After  returning  to  Canada,  Fr. 

Gerald  Curry  served  in  Society  leader- 
ship and  as  editor  of  Scarboro 
Missions  magazine— a position  he  held 
for  17  years.  He  is  now  retired  and  liv- 
ing in  Cape  Breton. 


Mr.  Yoshitaka  Tamakoshi  and  his  wife  Takoko  greet  Fr.  Alex  McDonald 
outside  their  home  and  buttonhole  factory.  Ichinomiya,  Japan. 


Memories  of  Japan 

By  Fr.  Alex  McDonald,  S.F.M. 

Many  young  people  in  Japan  are  interested  in  learning  English,  so 
they  seize  any  opportunity  to  practice  English  conversation. 
Most  people  in  Japan  automatically  presume  that  every  foreigner's 
mother  tongue  is  English.  That  a foreigner  might  be  a Russian  or 
European  who  knows  no  English  rarely  crosses  their  minds. 

One  day  a missionary  priest  from  Ireland  was  traveling  by  train 
when  a student  seated  next  to  him  struck  up  a conversation.  The 
priest  was  on  a long  journey  and  had  other  plans  for  spending  his 
time  other  then  being  a teacher  of  English  conversation.  He  wanted  to 
say  his  breviary  and  then  have  a snooze.  Knowing  some  Gaelic,  this 
Irish  priest  began  speaking  to  the  student  in  Gaelic  so  that  the  student 
would  think  that  he  did  not  speak  English  and  would  discontinue  the 
conversation.  To  the  priest's  astonishment,  the  Japanese  student 
replied  in  perfect  Gaelic,  "Oh,  how  wonderful!" 

Similar  sounds,  different  meanings 

In  the  Japanese  language  as  in  most  languages  there  are  words  that 
sound  similar  to  each  other  but  have  entirely  different  meanings. 
This  also  occurs  in  English.  For  example,  the  words  "reign,"  "rain" 
and  "rein"  are  pronounced  the  same  but  have  entirely  different 
meanings.  In  the  Japanese  language,  the  word  for  marriage  is  kekkon 
and  the  word  for  confession  is  kokkai.  Although  the  pronunciation  is  a 
bit  different,  a foreigner  not  yet  fluent  in  the  language  can  easily  con- 
fuse the  two.  One  Sunday  in  his  homily  a Scarboro  Father  just  out  of 
language  school  exhorted  his  flock  not  to  go  to  confession,  but  rather 
to  get  married,  at  least  once  a month.°° 
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We  can  communicate 

By  Fr.  Richard  Veltri,  S.F.M. 

If  I was  looking  for  a title  for  this  little  remembrance, 
I would  say,  "No  matter  how,  we  can  communicate." 
In  the  city  of  Kamakura,  about  a half  hour  on  the 
interurban  train  from  Tokyo,  one  finds  the  home  of 
the  famous  Great  Buddha  (above).  It  is  a favourite  spot 
for  the  adherents  of  Buddhism  to  visit,  to  pray,  to 
admire  the  immense  statue  and  to  just  rest  in  the  sur- 
rounding park.  One  spring  Saturday  morning  of  my 
first  year  at  language  school,  I headed  to  Kamakura. 

Without  too  much  difficulty  I managed  to  pur- 
chase a ticket,  get  on  the  correct  train  and  find  the 
park.  I was  enthralled  to  see  the  huge  statue  of  the 
Buddha  looking  so  peaceful  and  calm.  The  Japanese 
were  clapping  their  hands  to  get  the  Buddha's  atten- 
tion and  offered  prayers  while  burning  incense  sticks. 


Fr.  Richard  Veltri  served  for  about  five  years  in  Japan  in  the 
late  60s  and  early  70s. 


After  a while  I decided  to  leave  and  without  pay- 
ing too  much  attention  I finally  realized  that  I was 
walking  further  and  further  away  from  the  train  sta- 
tion. I was  lost.  In  my  fear  and  despair,  I came  upon  a 
house.  The  sign  above  the  doorway  read  that  it  was 
the  home  of  the  Canadian  Redemptorists.  Saved  at 
last,  I thought,  for  surely  they  would  be  able  to  help 
me  get  back  to  the  station. 

Feeling  good  again,  I rang  the  doorbell  and  waited. 
Shortly  after,  a priest  answered  the  door  and  to  my 
dismay  could  speak  fluent  French  and  Japanese  but 
no  English.  However,  with  my  limited  French  and 
Japanese,  and  many  polite  bows  he  finally  under- 
stood my  need  and  helped  me  get  to  the  train  station. 

Riding  back  to  Tokyo,  I thought  about  my  experi- 
ence. I was  a Canadian  priest  speaking  with  another 
Canadian  priest  and  using  Japanese  as  the  common 
language  to  understand  each  other.°° 


Charitable  Gift  Annuities 

OI\iE  OF  CANADA’S  BEST  KEPT 
PERSONAL 
FINANCIAL  SECRETS 


Are  you  retired? 
Approaching  retirement? 

Are  you  looking  for  a way  to  guarantee 
an  income 

for  the  rest  of  your  life? 

A Charitable  Gift  Annuity  may  be 
right  for  you... 


• to  guarantee  that  you  will  receive  income  pay- 
ments tor  as  long  as  you  or  your  spouse  lives; 

• to  provide  immediate  and  long  term  tax  benefits; 

• to  support  the  work  of  Scarboro  Missions  as  we 
accompany  the  poor  and  peoples  of  other  lands 
and  cultures. 


NEW  ANNUITY  RATES 
EFFECTIVE  IMMEDIATELY 


Age 

Percent  Rate 

65 

5.90% 

70 

6.39  % 

75 

7.07  % 

80 

8.03  % 

87 

10.00% 

89  + 

10.00% 

Call  today  for  more  information: 
416-261-7135  or  1-800-260-4815 
Visit  our  website  at 

www.scarboromissions.ca 


SERVING  IN  FAITH 
GUIDED  BY  THE  SPIRIT 
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Pentecost 


Pentecost  invites  us  to  look  for  the  Spirit  of  God  in  every  human  heart 


By  Fr.  Jack  Lynch,  S.F.M. 

At  Pentecost,  the  Church  was 
born  proclaiming  Jesus  as 
Lord  so  that  all  understood 
the  message  in  their  own  language 
and  from  their  own  cultural  world. 
On  the  feast  of  Pentecost  last  year, 
Pope  Benedict  pointed  out  that 
"the  Church  has  been  catholic  and 
missionary  from  her  birth.  The 
universality  of  salvation  is  mani- 
fested with  the  list  of  the  numer- 
ous ethnic  groups  to  which  those 
belonged  who  heard  the  apostles' 
first  proclamation"  (Acts  2:9-11). 
He  went  on  to  say  that  "the  Holy 
Spirit  makes  hearts  capable  of 
understanding  everyone's  lan- 
guages, as  it  re-establishes  the 
bridge  of  authentic  communica- 
tion between  earth  and  heaven. 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  love." 

At  Pentecost  the  disciples  expe- 
rienced the  power  of  the  Spirit 
overwhelming  their  beings  as 
never  before.  The  gift  of  the  Spirit 
changed  fear  into  freedom  and 
empowered  them  to  understand 
the  past  and  see  the  future  with 
hope.  They  were  filled  with  the 
Spirit  of  God  which  made  them 
open  their  lives  to  others.  They 
didn't  stay  in  the  upper  room  to 
decorate  the  sacred  space  but 
moved  out  to  proclaim  Jesus  the 
redeemer  whose  offer  is  peace  and 
forgiveness  for  all. 

For  many  of  their  listeners,  it 
was  their  first  time  to  hearing  the 
word  of  God  in  a way  that  touched 
their  hearts  so  that  they  under- 
stood: "each  heard  them  speaking 
in  their  own  language."  The  power 
of  the  Spirit  had  been  given  to 
these  ordinary,  uneducated  believ- 
ers so  that  their  message  could 


reach  every  heart. 

The  traditional  outreach  of  mis- 
sion has  been  to  cultural  and  geo- 
graphical groupings.  The  challenge 
today  as  a church  and  people  is  to 
go  beyond  these  groupings  to 
address  also  the  secular,  pluralis- 
tic and  technological  world  of  the 
North  in  a language  that  will  touch 
hearts  as  well  as  help  transform 
the  realities  of  the  global  South.  It 
has  to  begin  with  each  one  of  us 
and  our  credible  witness  of  disci- 
pleship.  Pope  John  Paul  II  put  it 
this  way,  "The  witness  of  a 
Christian  life  is  the  first  and  irre- 
placeable form  of  mission." 

To  live  Pentecost  today... 

• We  must  celebrate  the  power 
of  the  Spirit. 

• We  must  discern  the  move- 
ment of  the  Spirit  in  history 
through  contemplation,  prayer 
and  an  openness  to  listen. 

• We  must  listen  to  and  address 
people  in  the  languages  where  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  and  the  values  of 
the  Reign  of  God  are  absent. 

• We  must  appreciate  diversity 
in  the  cultural  expressions  of  the 
Gospel.  One  theologian  put  it  this 
way:  "We  have  to  respect  the  dif- 
ferent ways  of  expressing  the 
Gospel  if  we  do  not  want  to  sin 
against  the  Spirit;  no  coercive  uni- 
formity but  instead  understanding 
in  diversity."  Therein  lies  the  rich- 
ness of  the  Gospel  and  the  beauty 
of  a universal  ecclesial  community. 

• We  must  remember  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  and  the  scope  of  the 
Spirit's  influence  and  presence  are 


"universal,  limited  neither  by 
space  nor  time"  (Redemptoris 
Missio).  In  the  same  encyclical 
John  Paul  II  points  out  that,  "the 
interreligious  meeting  held  in 
Assisi  was  meant  to  confirm  my 
conviction  that  every  authentic 
prayer  is  prompted  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  is  mysteriously  pre- 
sent in  every  human  heart." 

Pentecost  invites  us  to  look  for 
the  Spirit  of  God  in  every 
human  heart,  to  be  open  to  the 
unexpected  and  to  see  how  hearts 
are  touched  and  moved  by  the 
words  and  actions  of  others. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  Andrew 
Mkandawire,  a man  that  Scarboro 
missioners  Ray  and  Beverley 
Vantomme  introduced  me  to 
when  I visited  them  in  Malawi. 
Andrew  had  suffered  a debilitat- 
ing stroke  that  left  him  unable  to 
work  at  his  computer  in  the  statis- 
tics department  of  the  Malawian 
government.  Ray  and  Beverley 
dropped  in  to  see  Andrew  at 
home  on  different  occasions. 
Andrew  told  me  how  grateful  he 
was  for  the  wheelchair  that  Ray 
had  facilitated  for  him  through 
donations  from  well-wishers  in 
Canada.  The  wheelchair  allowed 
him  to  be  mobile  again  and  even 
get  back  to  the  office.  He  was  now 
contributing  at  work  and  provid- 
ing for  his  family. 

Andrew  was  also  very  grateful 
for  the  reading  material  that 
Beverley  had  taken  to  him. 

Among  other  books  were  copies  of 
Scarboro  Missions  magazine. 

Sitting  outside  his  house,  he  told 
me  about  one  issue  in  particular 
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During  a trip  to  Malawi  in  2006,  Fr. 
Jack  Lynch,  Superior  General  of 
Scarboro  Missions,  visits  with  young 
men  in  their  first  year  of  formation  for 
the  priesthood  at  Christ  the  King 
Formation  Centre  in  Rumphi,  Malawi. 


"Maintain  a spirit  that  is 
always  surprised  by  joy;  cele- 
brate what  is  right  with  the 
world  and  by  doing  so,  change 
what  is  wrong  with  the  world. 
As  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  says, 

'the  best  criticism  of  the  bad  is 
the  practice  of  the  better.'  Be 
grateful  for  all  is  gift... be  seized 
by  the  Gospel  and  live  your  life 
with  passion  and  excitement. 

Be  filled  with  joy  and  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Be  a blessing  to  others 
and  to  the  earth  and  in  so  doing 
so,  you  too  will  be  blessed." 


Andrew  Mkandawire  shares  his  story  of  hope 
with  Scarboro  lay  missioner  Ray  Vantomme  and 
other  visitors  at  his  home.  Malawi. 


that  prompted  him  to  reflect  and 
pray  about  himself  and  his  situa- 
tion. Much  to  my  amazement  he 
reached  for  a notebook  that  lay  on 
the  ground  beside  him.  In  it  he 
had  copied  certain  passages  from 
two  articles  in  the  October  2004 
issue  of  the  magazine. 


One  article  entitled 
"These  are  the  days 
worth  living"  was  writ- 
ten by  Scarboro  lay  mis- 
sioner Scott  McDonald. 
Scott  wrote  about  his 
work  with  the  physi- 
cally challenged  women 
in  Pattaya,  Thailand. 
Andrew  told  me  that  he 
saw  the  photos  of 
women  in  wheelchairs 
and  read  that  they  were 
learning  to  be  produc- 
tive citizens.  The  article 
helped  him  to  regain 
hope  and  to  feel  that  he 
also  could  do  something 
and  make  a contribution. 

Also  in  that  issue  was 
a homily  entitled  "We 
are  full  of  joy."  Fr.  Frank 
Hegel  gave  the  homily  during  a 
missioning  ceremony  at  Scarboro's 
central  house  in  Toronto  to  cele- 
brate new  missioners  going  over- 
seas. From  that  article  Andrew 
had  copied  the  following  lines: 


These  words  had  helped 
Andrew  to  pray  and  to  put  his  life 
and  the  stroke  into  better  focus. 

I am  sure  that  when  Scott  and 
Fr.  Frank  wrote  their  reflections, 
they  had  no  idea  that  the  printed 
word  would  become  a source  of 
strength  and  hope  to  a stroke  vic- 
tim in  Malawi.  They  had  no  idea 
how  the  Spirit  of  God  might  work 
in  and  through  them.  Such  is  the 
work  of  the  Spirit. 

In  that  same  homily,  Fr.  Frank 
speaks  of  the  working  of  the 
Spirit:  "never  forget  that  our  God 
is  a God  of  surprises.  God  will 
surprise  you  with  blessing  upon 
blessing  in  the  most  unusual 
places  and  at  the  most  unexpected 
times."  Such  was  Fr.  Frank's  sur- 
prise when  I returned  to  Scarboro 
and  told  him  about  Andrew's 
appreciation  of  his  and  Scott's 
words  and  what  they  meant  for 
Andrew  and  his  life.  Such  is  the 
work  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  a language 
of  love  that  touches  the  heart.°° 
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Language  as  a 

The  languages  of  diplomacy  and  conflict  resolution  are , above  all , 

LANGUAGES  OF  RESPECT 


By  Shahid  Akhtar  and  Dr.  Barbara  Landau 


Language  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  tools  humans 
possess,  with  the  potential 
to  do  immeasurable  harm  or 
unlimited  good.  In  1992,  a leading 
international  news  magazine  pro- 
vided a perfect  example  of  the 
power  of  language  to  divide  and 
instill  fear  rather  than  to  bring 
together  and  foster  peace.  The 
cover  picture  showed  a young 
Middle  Eastern  man  wearing  a 
kafiyyah,  the  Arab  headdress,  his 
face  almost  entirely  hidden  except 
for  his  eyes,  and  holding  a machine 
gun.  The  caption  read,  "Islam: 
Should  we  be  afraid?"  It  was  a 
rhetorical  question  that  did  not 
ask  for  a reply  but  provided  one 
by  seeking  to  reinforce  the  fear  of 
Islam  in  the  minds  of  many 
Western  readers.  This  use  of  lan- 
guage has  the  potential  of  sowing 
seeds  of  distrust  between  Israelis 
and  Palestinians,  between  Jews 
and  Muslims,  and  between  the 
world  of  Islam  and  the  West.  Such 
language  creates  a climate  of  dis- 
trust and  fear  in  the  world  at  large. 

The  news  magazine's  use  of 
language  and  cover  imagery  had 
its  unavoidably  negative  impact, 
regardless  of  the  article  content, 
because  what  counts  is  not  what 
the  speaker  said,  but  what  the 
audience  heard. 

A few  words  in  a caption  above 
the  picture  of  the  gun-toting 
Middle  Eastern  man  projected  a 
powerful  image  in  the  minds  of 
readers  that  effectively  created  a 
stereotype  of  Arabs,  and  later  of 
Muslims,  as  violent  terrorists. 

It  was  this  magazine's  choice  of 
language  that  sparked  the  interest 


of  the  co-founders  of  the  Canadian 
Association  of  Jews  and  Muslims 
to  create  a vehicle  for  dialogue 
between  Jews  and  Muslims. 

Now,  many  years  later,  the 
world  has  seen  that  the  media  and 
official  government  propaganda 
can  use  language  to  create  conflict. 
The  good  news  is  that  the  world 
also  knows  that  language  can  be 
used  to  create  peace  and  harmony. 

An  emphasis  on  the  language  of 
diplomacy  and  conflict  resolution 
can  transform  the  use  of  language 
from  creating  conflicts  to  resolving 
them  in  our  conflict-ridden  world. 

Language  of  diplomacy 

The  language  of  diplomacy 
contains  attributes  that  in  the 
minds  of  some  people  are  equated 
with  obfuscation,  deceit  and  dou- 
ble-speak, to  use  Orwellian 
Lexicon.  However,  in  a conflict 
resolution  context,  diplomacy  is 
also  a highly  effective  mechanism 
to  avoid  violent  confrontations 
between  nations.  Since  its  origin 
as  Lingua  Franca,  literally  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Franks,  used  by 
Mediterranean  emissaries  to  com- 
municate with  people  speaking 
different  languages,  diplomacy 
has  successfully  kept  warring 
forces  apart  on  a great  many, 
though  not  enough,  occasions. 

During  the  Cold  War  years 
after  World  War  II,  the  language 
of  diplomacy  helped  the  bipolar 
world  of  the  Western  and 
Communist  bloc  nations  keep  the 
war  frozen  and  hope  for  resolu- 
tion of  conflict,  especially  in  the 
Middle  East,  optimistically  alive. 
Since  the  dismantling  of  the  USSR, 


the  emergence  of  a unipolar  world 
and  the  events  leading  up  to  and 
following  9-11,  a dangerous  devel- 
opment seems  to  have  taken  place. 
Instead  of  relying  on  the  use  of 
diplomatic  engagement,  there  is 
now  a tendency  among  extremists 
of  all  stripes  to  resort  to  force  as 
their  preferred  option  for  resolv- 
ing serious  conflicts. 

It  is  naive  to  assume  that  all 
conflicts  will  disappear  one  day 
and  the  use  of  force  will  cease  to 
exist.  Yet,  force  must  be  the  last 
resort  when  every  humanly  possi- 
ble effort  to  deal  with  conflict 
peacefully  has  failed.  The  use  of 
force  must  meet  the  criterion  that 
it  would  make  the  lives  of  people 
on  whose  behalf  it  is  used,  better 
than  before,  not  worse. 

The  role  of  the  language  of 
diplomacy  is  to  keep  the  parties 
engaged  even  when  the  actions  of 
adversaries  may  be  most  provoca- 
tive. The  language  of  diplomacy 
may  end  up  prolonging  Cold 
Wars,  tensions,  uneasy  relations 
and  even  hostility  between 
nations,  but  the  use  of  diplomatic 
language  is  still  better  than  force 
in  achieving  the  intended  result. 

However,  the  language  of 

diplomacy  also  needs  a para- 
digm shift.  For  centuries  diplo- 
macy has  been  used  to  deal  with 
conflicts  among  nation-states  to 
avoid  wars.  The  21st  century  pre- 
sents a unique  dilemma.  Now 
wars  are  being  declared  not  neces- 
sarily between  nations,  but 
between  nations  and  smaller 
groups,  even  individuals,  who 
regardless  of  their  small  size  and 
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lack  of  resources,  can  cause  dam- 
age out  of  all  proportion. 

The  language  of  diplomacy  has 
to  meet  this  challenge  and  trans- 
form itself  from  a means  of  com- 
munication between  nations  to  a 
vehicle  for  dealings  between 
nation-states  and  much  smaller 
factions  and  groups.  When  a war 
is  declared  on  a concept  like  "the 
war  on  terror,"  there  is  no  nation- 
state counterpart  with  which  to 
negotiate.  The  players  change  and 
with  that  the  rules  of  the  game. 
The  sooner  this  challenge  is  taken 
up  by  the  established  political 
order,  the  more  effective  the  world 
will  be  in  dealing  with  potentially 
explosive  issues  through  the  lan- 
guage of  diplomacy. 

In  the  Middle  Eastern  context, 
the  inflammatory  rhetoric  has 
invariably  led  to  deplorable 
bloodshed,  leaving  the  region  in 
the  grip  of  a vicious  cycle  of  hate- 
ful language  and  brutal  violence. 
We  in  Canada  are  not  immune  to 
this  viciousness  which  can  conta- 
minate our  communities,  causing 
us  to  feel  the  impact  of  events  and 
trends  half  the  world  away. 

Conflict  resolution 

The  Canadian  Association  of 
Jews  and  Muslims  believes  in  the 
power  of  dialogue.  This  dialogue 
does  not  mean  shouting  at  each 
other  with  hate.  It  is  a dialogue 
that  relies  on  language  to  help 
remove  misunderstandings,  stereo- 
typing, bigotry,  Islamophobia  and 
anti-Semitism. 

Despite  intense  disagreement 
between  parties,  the  language  of 
conflict  resolution  avoids  threats. 


Canadian  Association  of  Jews  and  Muslims  (CAJM) 

Established  in  June  1996,  our  purpose  is  to  bring  members  of  the  Jewish  and 
Muslim  communities  in  Canada  closer  together,  to  promote  positive  interac- 
tion between  them,  and  to  work  together  to  combat  problems  faced  by  both  com- 
munities. 

Since  September  1 1 , 2001 , we  have  been  meeting  regularly  with  a 
reinvigorated  sense  of  purpose  to  create  a model  in  Canada  for  Jewish/Muslim 
co-operation.  Whatever  position  CAJM  takes,  we  do  it  jointly  and  in  the  true 
interest  of  both  groups.  We  may  speak  out  on  an  issue,  but  only  with  agreement 
and  understanding  of  members  of  both  communities. 

We  are  deeply  committed  to  engaging  in  open  and  free  discussion  of  diffi- 
cult, controversial  and  sensitive  issues.  Our  approach  to  relationship  building 
between  our  communities  takes  place  through  a variety  of  avenues  such  as 
seminars,  special  events,  cultural  exchanges,  publications,  youth  activities,  and 
exchanges  between  speakers  and  community  leaders.  We  continue  to  work  on 
the  goals  of  mutual  understanding  and  respect  and  are  seen  as  a model  of 
cooperation  between  Jews  and  Muslims. 

Contact  Shahid  Akhtar,  T:  905-712-2872;  Email:  shahidakhtar1@rogers.comor, 
and  Dr.  Barbara  Landau,  T:  416-391-3110,  Email:  barb@  coop-solutions. ca 


Shahid  Akhtar  and  Dr.  Barbara  Landau  each  hold  a 
small  mounted  print  of  Scarboro's  Golden  Rule 
poster  received  as  a gift.  Their  presentation, 
"Building  bridges  between  Jews  and  Muslims  in 
Canada",  was  part  of  Scarboro's  Lenten  Interfaith 
Series.  April  2007,  Scarboro  Mission  Centre,  Toronto. 


intimidation  and  bullying 
that  may  escalate  hostility 
to  the  point  of  violence. 

The  language  of  conflict 
resolution  is  interest  based, 
not  rights  based.  No  matter 
how  convinced  the  parties 
may  be  of  their  God-given 
right  to  land,  wealth, 
property  and  power,  or  of 
their  religious  views  and 
cultural  practices,  using 
the  language  of  conflict 
resolution  they  assume 
that  others  may  have  an 
equally  strong  sense  of 
entitlement  or  justice.  The 
Israeli /Palestinian  conflict 
and  the  issue  of  gay  rights 
are  prime  examples  that 
can  greatly  benefit  from 
this  approach. 

Conflict  resolution  lan- 
guage is  the  language  of  give  and 
take.  It  avoids  the  "my  way  or  the 
highway"  approach.  It  challenges 
adversaries  to  be  thoughtful  and 
considerate,  to  take  responsibility 
and  to  apply  the  same  criteria  of 
fairness  and  justice  to  others  that 
they  seek  for  themselves. 

Above  all,  the  languages  of 
conflict  resolution  and  diplomacy 
are  the  languages  of  respect.  At 
the  root  of  most  conflicts  lies  the 
fact  that  someone,  some  group  or 


some  nation  was  treated  differ- 
ently, with  disrespect  and  con- 
tempt. Using  the  language  of 
respect  and  human  dignity,  both 
in  religious  and  secular  contexts, 
is  our  only  hope  for  humanity  to 
resolve  its  conflicts  without 
destroying  our  planet.°o 

Dr.  Barbara  Landau  and  Shahid 
Akhtar  are  co-chairs  of  the  Canadian 
Association  ofjeivs  and  Muslims. 
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The  language  of  interfaith  conversation 

Mindful  interfaith  language  expresses  our  common  humanity,  builds 

RELATIONSHIPS  OF  RESPECT  AND  TRUST,  AND  PURSUES  PEACE 
By  Larry  (J.W.)  Windland 


J.W.  Windland  stands  beside  a young  man  in  clothing  worn  by  men  during 
the  Muslim  Hajj  (pilgrimage  to  Mecca).  JW  is  a resource  person  for  the 
Scarboro  Interfaith  Desk  assisting  with  several  interfaith  events. 


The  journey  into  interfaith 

conversation  is  not  unlike  a 
journey  around  the  world. 
Instantly  we  are  connected  with 
diverse  cultures,  customs  and  con- 
cepts. Just  as  when  visiting  distant 
lands  we  may  pick  up  a phrase 
book  to  learn  how  to  facilitate 
basic  communication,  a simple 
phrase  book  for  interfaith  conver- 
sation may  be  helpful.  The  follow- 
ing is  not  so  much  a Glossary  of 
Interfaith  Words  but  rather  possi- 
ble chapter  headings  if  such  a 
book  actually  existed. 

Mindful  vocabulary 

One  parlance  of  interfaith  lan- 
guage is  Mindful  Vocabulary.  A 
church  is  not  a synagogue.  A syn- 
agogue is  not  a masjid  (mosque). 
A masjid  is  not  a gurdwara  (Sikh 
house  of  worship).  Using  the  cor- 
rect term  indicates  that  you  have 
taken  the  time  to  become  at  least 
basically  aware  of  the  conversa- 
tion partner's  faith  tradition.  But 
interfaith  language  can  be  very 
confusing.  Perhaps  instead  of 
faith-specific  terms,  faith-neutral 
terms  may  serve  better.  For  exam- 
ple, "house  of  worship"  is  a term 
that  fits  most  traditions  and  com- 
municates what  you  intend  to  say 
without  calling  an  apple  an 
orange.  Because  some  traditions 
such  as  Native  spirituality  or 
Baha'i  do  not  necessarily  have  a 
traditional  "house"  of  worship, 
the  term  "place  of  worship"  may 
be  even  more  suitable.  Developing 
a type  of  informal,  all-purpose 
Interfaith  Glossary  is  a helpful 
exercise  that  heightens  an  aware- 
ness of  the  words  we  use  and  dis- 


solves the  presumption  that 
"everyone  is  just  like  me." 

Mindful  respect 

A second  suggestion  for  inter- 
faith conversation  is  the  language 
of  Mindful  Respect.  Learning 
simple  greetings  is  an  expression 
of  respect  and  honour  for 
another's  tradition  and  culture. 
Examples  include  Namaste 
(Hinduism),  Shalom  (Judaism), 
Asalaam  Alaikum  (Islam),  Sat  Sri 
Akaal  (Sikhism).  You'll  find 
diverse  greetings  interesting  to 
learn  and  fun  to  use.  Mindful 
respect  in  interfaith  conversation 
is  not  only  about  what  you  might 
want  to  say  but  also  what  you 


might  not  want  to  say.  Avoiding 
offensive  or  judgmental  terms 
requires  the  language  of  mindful 
respect.  Instead  of  referring  to  a 
particular  ritual  or  event  as 
"strange"  or  "weird,"  use  terms 
like  "unfamiliar  to  me"  or  " dif- 
ferent than  I have  seen  before." 
Using  the  language  of  mindful 
respect  communicates  a sense  of 
dignity  and  worth  toward  the 
dialogue  partner. 

Insider-outsider  language 

A third  suggestion  for  inter- 
faith conversation  is  Mindful  Use 
of  Insider/ Outsider  Language. 
Every  faith  tradition  has  its  own 
lexicon.  Sikhs  know  well  what  is 
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A circle  story 

By  Kate  Marshall  Flaherty^ 

It  is  like  this: 

we  are  sitting  around  the  table 
telling  a circle  story  and 
telling  a circle  story. 

I can  only  say  my  sentence 
when  I have  listened  to  yours. 
Together  we  weave  a tale 
adding  swatches  of  story  to  stitch  together, 
assembled  from  patches  of  worn  clothes 
(still  bodywarm  and  smelling 
of  your  day's  journey 
and  mine). 

This  crazy  quilt  like  a mess  of  beauty 
with  some  stitches  tense  and  pulling, 
some  lax  and  slack,  barely 
holding  together  the  fabric  of 
our  connection — the  rags  and 
silken  strips,  the  nubbled 
wool  tags  and  smooth  satin  squares. 
Your  loopy  needlework 
close  beside  my  precise  stitchery. 

My  bright  colours  celebrated 
by  your  earthy  tones. 

And  we  two 
tug  at  our  corners 
of  this  collage  of  textures,  our 
stitches  unable  to  pierce 
unless  the  quilt  is 
taut  between  our  laps. 

From  award  winning  poet  Kate  Marshall  Flaherty’s 
first  book,  “Tilted  Equilibrium". 


meant  by  kangha,  Muslims  know 
wudu,  Buddhists  know  tanha, 
Jews  know  aliyah.  However,  each 
faith  tradition  may  be  unfamiliar 
with  the  language  of  the  others. 

In  order  to  be  understood  in 
interfaith  conversations,  it  helps 
to  be  mindful  that  you  are  speak- 
ing to  an  "outsider"  who  may  not 
know  your  faith's  vocabulary. 
Using  straightforward  outsider 
definitions:  "small  wooden 
comb"  (kangha),  "ritual  washing" 
(wudu),  "selfish  craving"  (tanha), 
"going  up  to  read  the  Torah" 
(aliyah)  insures  that  you  will  more 
likely  understand  as  well  as  be 
understood. 

Gentle  commitment 

A fourth  suggestion  for  inter- 
faith language  is  Mindful  Gentle 
Commitment.  Interfaith  conversa- 
tion does  not  mean  hiding  or  tem- 
porizing one's  own  strongly  held 
beliefs.  Indeed  the  best  interfaith 
conversation  is  between  faithful 
commitments.  It  is  often  through 
the  shared  commitments  of  dia- 
logue partners  that  beliefs  are 
mutually  enhanced  and  enriched. 
Such  sharing  can  be  done — 
indeed,  must  be  done — in  the  lan- 
guage of  gentleness  that  is  not 
exclusive,  arrogant  or  patroniz- 
ing. When  a Jew  proclaims  that 
the  messiah  has  not  yet  come,  a 
Christian  will  disagree;  when  a 
Christian  proclaims  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ,  a Muslim  will  dis- 
agree; when  a Muslim  proclaims 
that  Mohammed  is  the  seal  of  the 
prophets,  a Mormon  will  dis- 
agree; and  on  and  on. 

The  language  of  interfaith  con- 


versation calls  us  to  be  mindful 
that  our  commitments  are  just 
that,  our  commitments,  and  not 
the  commitments  of  others.  We 
share  commitments  so  that  we 
may  understand  one  another,  not 
that  we  may  convince  or  convert 
one  another.  Perhaps  two  helpful 
words  to  add  to  our  interfaith 
phrase  book  are  "for  me."  The 
messiah  has  not  yet  come,  for  me. 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  for  me. 
Mohammed  is  the  seal  of  the 
prophet,  for  me.  The  language  of 
gentle  commitment  in  interfaith 
sharing  clarifies  other  people's 


beliefs  as  well  as  our  own. 

Interfaith  language,  like  any 
other  language,  includes  both 
speaking  and  understanding.  A 
more  mindful  language  is  just 
one  of  many  tools  to  make  this 
possible.  As  you  engage  in  inter- 
faith conversation  you  will  no 
doubt  think  of  many  other  chap- 
ter headings  for  a phrase  book  of 
mindful  interfaith  language.  Such 
language  expresses  our  common 
humanity,  promotes  civility  and 
builds  relationships  of  mutual 
respect  and  trust.  Such  language 
pursues  peace.°° 
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Through  silence— the  language  of  God  and  the  language  of  intimacy— 

WE  DISCOVER  THE  HIDDEN  WHOLENESS  AT  THE  HEART  OF  THINGS 


By  Fr.  Ron  Rolheiser,  O.M.I. 


UK  1 othing  resembles  the 
language  of  God  so 
much  as  does  silence." 

Meister  Eckhard  wrote  those 
words.  What  do  they  mean? 
Among  other  things,  they  speak  of 
a deep  mystery. 

What  language  will  we  speak 
in  heaven?  We  don't  know,  but  we 
have  some  inkling  of  it  in  the  deep 
experiences  of  intimacy  we  have 
on  earth.  In  our  deepest  experi- 
ences of  intimacy  and  commu- 
nion, we  come  together  beyond 
words,  in  a silence  that  isn't 
empty  but  is  too  full  for  words.  In 
heaven,  I suspect,  just  as  in  our 
deepest  experiences  of  intimacy 
here,  there  won't  be  a need  for 
words.  We  will  know  and  be 
known  in  a language  beyond  ordi- 
nary words,  in  the  language  of 
intimacy  and  the  language  of  God. 

We  already  experience  this 
somewhat.  Sometimes,  for 
instance,  we  understand  someone 
or  feel  understood  by  someone 
intuitively,  beyond  words,  beyond 
anything  we've  ever  spoken  to 
each  other,  and  often  this  under- 
standing is  deeper  than  the  under- 
standing we  come  to  through  nor- 
mal conversation. 

The  same  is  true  for  intimacy 
within  community.  I remember 
doing  a 30-day  Ignatian  retreat 
some  years  ago.  About  60  of  us 
were  on  the  retreat  and  we  arrived 
there  as  total  strangers.  The  30 
days  were  spent  in  silence,  except 
for  celebrating  Eucharist  together 
each  day  in  the  chapel.  We  ate  our 
meals  in  silence,  never  recreated 
with  each  other,  and  never,  except 
for  two  very  brief  occasions  early 


on  in  the  retreat,  had  any  conver- 
sations with  each  other  at  all.  Yet, 
when  the  retreat  ended  we  had  the 
feeling  that  we  knew  each  other 
more  deeply  than  we  would  have 
had  we  socialized  and  talked  dur- 
ing those  days.  The  silence  was  a 
powerful  language,  stronger  than 
words,  and  it  brought  us  into 
community  in  a way  that  words 
often  cannot. 

The  silence  was  a power- 
ful LANGUAGE,  STRONGER 
THAN  WORDS,  AND  IT 
BROUGHT  US  INTO  COMMU- 
NITY IN  A WAY  THAT  WORDS 
OFTEN  CANNOT. 

I've  experienced  this  too  inside 
of  religious  community.  I am  a 
member  of  a missionary  order,  the 
Oblates  of  Mary  Immaculate,  and 
one  of  the  things  our  founder,  St. 
Eugene  de  Mazenod,  mandated 
for  us  was  that  each  day  we  should 
sit  together  as  a community  in 
chapel  for  a long  period  of  silence. 
My  experience  has  been  that  when- 
ever we  do  this,  something  akin  to 
a "Quaker  silence",  the  silent  time 
spent  together  does  more  to  bind 
us  into  community  than  do  any 
number  of  community  meetings. 
Silence  is  a special  language. 

But  that  doesn't  put  silence  in 
opposition  to  words.  Silence  and 
words  need  each  other.  Words  take 
on  greater  power  when  they  issue 
forth  from  silence,  just  as  they 
begin  to  lose  their  force  when  they 
are  constant  and  never-ending. 


Conversely  silence  is  more  power- 
ful after  we  have  already  come  to 
know  each  other  through  words. 
There  are  things  that  we  can  only 
know  through  silence,  just  as  there 
are  things  we  can  only  know 
through  conversations  inside  of  a 
community. 

That  is  why  solitude  is  such 
paradox:  Solitude,  as  we  know,  is 
not  defined  as  being  alone,  but  as 
being  at  peace,  as  being  restful 
rather  than  restless.  And  we  all 
know  the  strange  anomalies  that 
can  happen  here:  Sometimes  we 
are  at  a celebration  with  others, 
but  we  are  too  restless  to  enjoy  the 
occasion  or  even  to  be  present  to  it. 
Socializing  with  others  paradoxi- 
cally serves  to  heighten  our  rest- 
lessness and  disquiet.  Conversely, 
sometimes  we  are  alone,  away 
from  others,  but  are  restful,  com- 
fortable, and  at  peace  inside  of  our 
own  lives.  Being  alone  paradoxi- 
cally works  to  still  our  disquiet 
and  silence  is  what  brings  us  into 
community. 

And  so  it  is  important  that  we 
try  to  learn  the  language  of  silence, 
just  as  we  also  try  to  learn  the 
words  that  can  help  us  know  each 
other.  There  is  a huge  silence 
undergirding  us  and  inside  of  us 
that  is  trying  to  draw  us  into  itself. 
To  enter  that  silence  is  to  enter  the 
reality  of  God  and  the  reality  of  our 
real  communion  with  each  other. 
For  this  reason,  all  great  religious 
traditions  and  all  great  spiritual 
writers  emphasize  the  need  for 
silence  at  times  in  our  lives. 

Sadly,  we  are  too  often  afraid  of 
silence,  afraid  of  being  alone,  afraid 
of  what  we  might  meet  there.  Too 
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often  silence  speaks  to  us  of  loneli- 
ness, of  missing  out  on  life,  of 
being  disconnected,  of  being  a 
tomb  of  non-life.  And  so  we  cling 
to  each  other  and  look  for  conver- 
sations, amusements  and  distrac- 
tions that  can  fill  in  the  silent 
spaces  in  our  lives.  Ultimately  this 
running  away  from  silence  is 
founded  unconsciously  on  the  fear 
that,  deep  down,  something  is 
missing,  both  inside  of  the  world 
and  inside  ourselves  and  we  are 
best  to  cling  to  whatever  can  pro- 
tect us  from  that  painful  truth. 

But  that  fear  is  unfounded.  As 
Thomas  Merton  put  it,  there  is  a 
hidden  wholeness  at  the  heart  of 
things  and  that  hidden  wholeness 
can  only  be  discovered  if  we  get  to 
the  deepest  level  of  things.  And 
the  language  we  need  to  get  there 
is  the  language  of  silence — the 
language  of  God  and  the  language 
of  intimacy.oo 

Used  with  permission  of  the 
author,  Missionary  Oblate  Father 
Ron  Rolheiser,  a theologian,  teacher, 
and  award  winning  author.  Currently, 
Fr.  Rolheiser  is  President  of  the 
Oblate  School  of  Theology  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas.  He  can  be  contacted 
through  his  website,  www.ronrol- 
heiser.com. 


Learn  to  be  still 

Silence  is  the  language  of  God.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  music  with  which  God  allures  us,  inviting  us 
into  conversation  with  the  Holy. 

How  do  we  learn  this  language?  Like  learning  to  speak 
French,  English,  or  any  language,  it  can  be  a long  and  difficult 
undertaking  that  requires  patience,  perseverance  and  love.  In 
her  book  “Gift  From  the  Sea"  Anne  Morrow  Lindberg  writes  about  becoming  still. 
“One  should  lie  open,  empty,  choiceless  as  a beach — waiting  for  a gift  from  the 
sea."  With  this  attitude  we  lie  in  silence,  in  the  sea  of  God’s  energy  and  love,  and 
begin  our  learning. 

On  entering  the  sacred  space  of  our  inner  heart,  we  encounter  Holy  Mystery, 
Love,  our  Intimate  Companion.  Our  only  response  is  awe,  delight,  silence.  We  do 
not  spend  enough  time  in  this  centre  of  our  lives.  We  are  always  in  such  a rush, 
hurrying  from  one  activity  to  another  without  awareness  of  the  present  moment. 
Even  in  the  seemingly  humdrum  task  of  washing  dishes,  instead  of  thinking  about 
other  things,  what  would  it  be  like  to  be  conscious  of  the  feel  of  the  water,  of  the 
movement  of  our  hands  as  they  follow  the  shape  of  the  cup  or  plate?  What  of 
savouring  the  time  spent  feeding  a hungry  infant,  or  really  listening  to  the  laugh- 
ter of  your  children  or  grandchildren?  What  of  pausing  at  the  window  to  watch  as 
birds  flit  back  and  forth  from  bush  to  feeder;  or  stopping  to  look  at  a sunset  or 
sunrise?  It  is  in  these  moments  that  God  reveals  God’s  self  to  us. 

How  we  lie  in  silence  depends  on  our  image  of  God.  Who  is  this  Holy 
Mystery  we  call  God?  Is  God  a Companion  who  accompanies  us  through  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  life?  Does  God  weep  with  us  when  we  are  seriously  ill  or  when 
someone  close  to  us  dies?  Does  God  rejoice  in  those  moments  when  we  realize 
love  is  the  most  important  thing  we  can  give  and  receive?  If  so,  silence  can  be  a 
deepening  awareness  of  the  Breath  of  God  moving  within. 

If,  however,  God  is  a distant  figure  who  judges  our  every  word  and  action, 
then  silence  can  be  fearful  for  we  are  not  perfect  people.  Silence  can  sit  heavily 
upon  us  and  we  squirm  about  looking  for  distractions.  We  feel  guilty,  unworthy; 
we  run  away,  plunging  into  activity,  turning  on  the  television,  radio  and  computer. 

We  must  be  willing  to  still  our  bodies  and  minds.  Close  your  eyes  and  listen 
to  your  breathing.  Allow  your  breath  to  become  deeper,  slower.  As  you  practice 
this  stillness,  you  can  extend  the  time.  Allow  your  thoughts  to  pass  like  a breeze, 
without  dwelling  on  them.  If  certain  thoughts  capture  your  attention,  pray  a sacred 
word  or  phrase  to  bring  you  back  to  stillness.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  language 
of  silence.  As  the  practice  of  growing  still  increases,  you  will  find  your  body 
becoming  quiet,  your  mind  growing  peaceful. 

In  1993  about  4,000  practitioners  of  transcendental  meditation  met  in 
Washington,  DC,  to  take  part  in  a crime  reduction  project.  From  June  7 to  July  30 
they  meditated  twice  a day  with  the  intention  of  reducing  stress  and  violent  crime 
in  the  city.  Scientific  study  showed  that  during  that  time,  acts  of  violence  decreased 
by  25  percent  and  the  decrease  could  not  be  attributed  to  other  causes.  (Institute 
of  Science,  Technology  and  Public  Policy.)  We  can  heal  the  Earth  with  silence. 

Spending  time  in  silence  helps  us  become  aware  of  the  constant,  loving 
presence  of  the  Compassionate  One.  From  this  encounter  we  learn  to  be  more 
loving  and  compassionate.  Becoming  still  allows  us  to  glimpse  the  glory  and  won- 
der of  God  in  each  other  and  in  all  of  creation.  Through  silence,  we  learn  that  we 
are  connected  to  all  living  creatures,  indeed  to  the  whole  universe.00 

Sharon  Willan  worked  as  Program  Associate  with  the  Scarboro  Missions  Lay 
Program  for  six  years.  She  now  continues  to  facilitate  the  Spirituality  component  of 
the  program.  She  is  also  a team  member  with  the  Franciscan  Spiritual  Direction 
Internship  program. 


By  Sharon  Willan 
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1 he  vocabulary  of  social  interaction 

Words  may  have  very  different  meanings  from  one  culture  to  another 


Seminarians  at  the  Major  Seminary  in  Cebu  City,  Philippines,  share  a laugh 
with  Fr.  Dave  Warren.  Fr.  Dave  also  worked  in  Guyana,  and  has  done  academic 
studies  in  the  field  of  interreligious  dialogue  and  Christian  mission. 


By  Fr.  David  Warren,  S.F.M. 


sa  ka  man?”  (Where  are 
you  going?)  This  was  a 
question  which  I would 
hear  many  times  in  the  Philippines 
when  I met  someone  on  the  street. 
The  first  time  I was  asked  this,  I 
wanted  to  answer,  "It's  none  of 
your  business!"  I'm  glad  that  I 
didn't.  Gradually  I discovered  that 
"Asa  ka  man  ? " was  not  a request  for 
information  as  to  where  I was 
going.  It  was  simply  a greeting,  a 
way  of  acknowledging  my  pres- 
ence. In  other  words,  " Asa  ka  man?" 
was  a conventional  expression. 

Each  culture  has  its  own  con- 
ventional expressions.  In  our  own 
culture  when  we  meet  someone 
we  ask,  "How  are  you  doing?"  We 
do  not  expect  people  to  tell  us 
about  their  blood  pressure  and 
blood  sugar  levels.  "How  are  you 
doing?"  is  no  more  a request  for 
information  than  is  "Asa  ka  man?". 

Learning  another  language  is 
not  only  a matter  of  studying 
grammar  and  vocabulary,  but  also 
of  recognizing  conventional 
expressions.  For  North  Americans 
"How  are  you  doing?"  calls  for  a 
conventional  answer  such  as,  "I'm 
fine,  thank-you."  On  the  other 
hand,  to  a Filipino  "How  are  you 
doing?"  (Komusta  ka  man?)  is  not  a 
conventional  question.  Ask  a 
Filipina  "How  are  you  doing?"  and 
she  will  think  that  you  are  asking 
for  information  about  her  health. 
To  a Filipino,  "Where  are  you 
going?"  is  a conventional  question 
that  calls  for  a conventional 
answer  such  as  "Just  up  ahead." 
Ask  North  Americans  "Where  are 
you  going?"  (not  a conventional 
expression)  and  they  will  be  apt  to 


think  that  you  are  prying. 

In  conventional  expressions, 
the  words  do  not  mean  what  they 
seem  to  mean,  at  least  to  someone 
from  outside  the  culture.  Often  in 
the  Philippines  I would  be  a guest 
in  someone's  home.  When  the  time 
came  to  leave,  I would  tell  my 
host  that  I had  to  be  on  my  way. 
Depending  on  the  hour  of  the  day, 
my  host  would  say  " Anhi  ta  mani- 
udto!"  (Why  don't  you  stay  for 
lunch?),  or  " Anhi  ta  manihapon!" 
(Why  don't  you  stay  for  supper?), 
or  even  "Anhi  ta  maghigda!”  (Why 
don't  you  stay  here  tonight?). 
These  were  all  conventional 
expressions  with  which  my  host 
was  saying,  "I'm  happy  you  came 
and  I'm  sorry  to  see  you  leave." 

He  would  have  been  shocked  if  I 
had  said  that  I would  stay. 

A conventional  expression 
often  used  by  North  Americans  in 
response  to  a favour  received  is 
"Thank-you."  (One  of  the  first 
words  our  parents  taught  us  as 
children  was  "Ta-ta.")  Filipinos  do 
not  say  thank  you  as  often  as  we 


do.  But  this  does  not  mean  that 
they  are  less  grateful  or  less  polite 
than  North  Americans.  Far  from 
it.  Filipinos  will  feel  a lifelong 
obligation  towards  someone  who 
does  them  a favour.  But  they 
express  this  obligation  in  deeds, 
not  in  words.  In  fact,  to  say 
"Salamat"  (Thank  you)  seems  to 
Filipinos  to  trivialize  the  obliga- 
tion and  the  lifelong  relationship 
that  the  favour  has  established 
between  the  giver  and  the 
receiver. 

Conventional  expressions  are 
the  vocabulary  of  social  interac- 
tions. Without  conventional 
expressions,  we  would  have  to 
think  about  what  to  say  every 
time  we  interact  with  other  peo- 
ple. Social  life  would  become 
impossible.  But  conventional 
expressions  cannot  be  transferred 
from  one  culture  to  another.  One 
of  the  adventures  of  language 
learning  is  to  recognize  the  con- 
ventional expressions  in  another 
culture.  Words  do  not  always 
mean  what  they  seem  to  mean.°o 
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By  Danny  Gillis 


A fresh  start 

Learning  a new  language  and  adapting  to  a new  culture 

REQUIRES  PEACEFUL  RESIGNATION  AND  A SENSE  OF  HUMOUR 


Afresh  start.  That's  how  I 

looked  upon  my  arrival  in 
the  tribal  village  of  Opis. 
Into  my  seventh  month  in  the 
Philippines,  I was  firmly  in  the 
grip  of  culture  shock.  Oh,  I told 
myself  it  wouldn't  happen  to  me.  I 
steeled  myself  against  dire  predic- 
tions I'd  heard  in  my  orientation 
program.  But  sure  enough,  I had 
it.  The  symptoms  were  classic: 
frustration  with  language  study, 
lonesomeness,  irritability,  craving 
for  things  Canadian. 

But  this  was  a fresh  start.  Opis 
was  a village  inhabited  by  an 
indigenous  people  called  the 
Manobo.  Before,  I'd  been  in  a busy 
city.  Now,  I was  looking  at  20  or 
so  huts  nestled  between  lofty 
green  ridges.  As  Fr.  Charlie 
Gervais  and  I settled  into  our 
lodgings,  the  neighbours  came  to 
say  hello.  Our  rickety  balcony-on- 
stilts  overflowed  with  happy  visi- 
tors. Well  into  the  evening  we  sat 
up  chatting  and  getting 
acquainted.  Two  Manobo  women 
sang  and  played  their  native 
instruments.  Fr.  Charlie  countered 
with  a few  tunes  on  his  harmon- 
ica. Between  selections  he'd  crack 
jokes  and  tell  stories.  I went  to  bed 
feeling  confident  that,  in  this  idyl- 
lic little  community,  even  I could 
beat  culture  shock. 

At  sun-up  I awoke  to  the  sound 
of  Fr.  Charlie  splitting  kindling.  I 
trundled  downstairs,  poured 
water  into  a tub  and  rinsed  the 
sleep  from  my  eyes.  As  I was 
brushing  my  teeth,  our  first  visitor 
of  the  day  arrived.  His  name  was 
Armando.  I remembered  meeting 
him  the  night  before.  I waved  with 


I GLANCED  AT  MY 
TOOTHBRUSH,  MY  HEART 
SINKING  QUICKLY. 

I'd  heard  from 
Fr.  Charlie  that  the 
Manobo  were  a 

COMMUNAL  PEOPLE. 

With  them,  sharing 

WAS  A WAY  OF  LIFE. 


my  free  hand  and  continued 
brushing.  Armando  sat  down  and 
waited  for  me  to  finish. 

"Makasnmbeyan  ku  ka  salindron, 
Dan?"  he  asked  in  Manobo,  as  I 
laid  down  my  toothbrush. 

"He  wants  to  borrow  some- 
thing," I thought,  "but  what's  a 
salindron?  " 

"Salindron/'  Armando  repeated 
and  seeing  my  incomprehension, 
made  a back-and-forth  hand 
movement  in  front  of  his  mouth. 

I glanced  at  my  toothbrush,  my 
heart  sinking  quickly.  I'd  heard 
from  Fr.  Charlie  that  the  Manobo 
were  a communal  people.  With 
them,  sharing  was  a way  of  life. 
Now,  how  was  I to  fit  into  this  cul- 
ture? With  shock  or  peaceful  res- 
ignation? 

I slowly  picked  up  my  only 
toothbrush  and  held  it  out  to 
Armando.  For  a second  he  knitted 
his  brow,  then  he  burst  out  laugh- 
ing. He  had  a loud  laugh.  A few 
people,  including  Fr.  Gervais, 


came  in  from  outside,  and 
Armando,  gasping  for  breath, 
tried  to  tell  what  had  happened. 
They  all  hooted.  I was  taking  the 
brunt  of  a cruel  joke  and  no  one 
cared  the  least.  Charlie  brushed 
past  me,  giggling  with  glee. 

As  I stood  there  in  my  shabby 
shorts,  bare  feet  on  the  earthen 
floor,  dumbly  holding  my  tooth- 
brush in  front  of  me,  I felt  a famil- 
iar surge.  Culture  shock  was  tak- 
ing hold. 

Charlie  walked  past  again,  still 
giggling.  He  held  something  in  his 
hand;  what,  I didn't  care. 

"This,"  said  Charlie,  "is  a salin- 
dron,"  and  wiping  the  tears  from 
his  eyes,  handed  Armando  his 

harmonica.oo 

Danny  Gillis  spent  another  two 
years  in  the  Philippines  among  the 
Manobo  people.  He  now  works  with 
the  Coady  International  Institute  in 
his  hometown  of  Antigonish,  Nova 
Scotia. 
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Mission  in  Thailand  means  plunging  into  unknown  waters  and 

ENCOUNTERING  THE  WONDERFUL  WORLD  OF  THAI  LANGUAGE  AND  CULTURE 


John  Carter,  SFM 


Anne  and  Glenn  Harty  visit  with  a fellow  teacher  and  his  wife  at  their  mush- 
room farm.  They  teach  at  Nuchanat  Anusorn  high  school  in  the  village  of 
Wiang  Pa  Pao  near  Chiang  Rai,  Thailand.  There  are  1,650  students,  125  of 
whom  board  at  the  school.  Anne  assists  in  the  English  department  and  Glenn 
helps  the  older  youth  in  residence  with  their  studies. 


By  Anne  Harty 

Almost  every  person  that 
I've  spoken  to  about 
learning  Thai  has  said 
that  it  is  a very  difficult  language 
to  master. 

No  problem  I thought,  as  I 
perused  the  "Thai  for  Beginners" 
handbook;  it  looks  to  me  like  just 
a lot  of  memorization.  I was  up 
for  the  challenge  and  the  chance 
to  prove  the  naysayers  wrong, 
those  who  told  me  that  it  would 
be  even  more  difficult  "now  that 
you're  older." 

So  with  my  trusted  handbook 
in  hand,  I plunged  in.  However,  I 
quickly  realized  that  I was  dead 
in  the  water  because  Thai  is  a 
tonal  language.  For  example, 
"Maai  mai  mai  mai  mai ?"  translates 
as  "New  wood  does  not  burn, 
does  it?"  Each  of  the  mai  words 
used  in  the  sentence  has  a differ- 
ent tone  and  tone  mark.  If  you  use 
the  wrong  tone,  you  will  not  be 
easily  understood.  To  pronounce 
one  of  the  five  tones,  the  rising 
tone,  of  " Maai  mai  mai  mai  mai?," 
your  voice  starts  at  a low  pitch 
and  goes  up,  much  like  a ques- 
tion in  English. 

Another  challenge  is  sentence 
structure:  "Where  is  the  red  car?" 
would  be  "car  red  where?"  As 
well,  the  Thai  language  has  no 
spaces  between  words,  no  punc- 
tuation and  no  capital  letters. 

Despite  the  challenges,  our 
Thai  language  teacher,  Areeluck, 
has  made  learning  fun.  Some 
days  when  the  class  is  just  not 
getting  it  she'll  pretend  to  hit  her 
head  against  the  wall.  We  all 
break  out  in  laughter.  Besides 
teaching  us  the  language,  she  also 


shares  her  Thai  culture  with  us 
and  is  a wealth  of  information. 

Glenn  and  I have  studied  Thai 
for  three  months  now  and  I 
think  we're  getting  the  hang  of  it. 
Whatever  Glenn  forgets  I remem- 
ber and  vice  versa.  As  long  as 
we're  together  we  are  able  to 
make  complete  sentences. 

One  of  our  class  assignments 
was  to  go  to  a local  restaurant  and 
order  our  meal  in  Thai.  Glenn 
memorized  the  Thai  words  need- 
ed. However,  instead  of  saying 
" pad  Thai, " which  is  stir  fried  noo- 
dles, he  asked  for  "Thai  pad, " 
which  is  stir  fried  Thais — the 
people,  that  is.  Well,  the  young 
waiter  had  to  hold  his  stomach  he 
was  laughing  so  hard.  We  decid- 


ed not  to  order  dessert. 

The  other  day  we  asked  the 
roadside  vendor,  "kai  hok  krap" 
(egg  six  please).  When  emptying 
the  bag  at  home  we  discovered 
ten  eggs.  Needless  to  say  we  will 
continue  our  classes  for  another 
month.  We're  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  to  learn  a little  of  this 
wonderful  language  and  culture. 
The  rewards  far  outweigh  the 
struggles,  especially  when  we 
receive  a big  grin  from  a Thai  per- 
son after  our  attempt  to  commu- 
nicate. Thankfully,  the  Thais  are  a 
patient  people. °o 
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The  best  darned  sermon 

By  Fr.  Joseph  Curcio,  S.F.M. 

You  may  have  heard  the  story  about  an  old  pastor  who  forgot  to  end 
his  homily.  Eventually  he  realized  he  had  talked  at  great  length.  He 
searched  for  his  pocket  watch  but  to  no  avail.  He  quietly  asked  the  altar 
servers  for  the  time.  With  simplicity,  the  smallest  one  responded, 

"There  is  a calendar  in  the  sacristy,  Father!" 

Well,  let  me  tell  you  about  a sermon  without  words.  This  sermon  was 
given  in  1987  by  a lay  missionary  from  Brazil.  He  was  visiting  Nicaragua 
when  I was  missioned  there.  I had  invited  him  to  come  to  our  large 
parish  to  talk  to  the  members  of  our  first  farm  cooperative.  He  stayed  a 
couple  of  days.  While  I was  driving  him  back  to  Managua,  we  travelled 
on  a rough  section  of  road  that  passed  through  farmland.  The  day  was 
dull,  misty,  windy  and  cold.  It  was  winter,  shortly  after  Christmas. 

As  we  bumped 
along  and  chatted, 
my  friend  caught  a 
glimpse  of  some- 
thing in  the  dis- 
tance. He  inter- 
rupted the 
conversation  with 
“Stop!  Stop! 
Please!” 

I stopped  the 
vehicle  suddenly. 
He  began  to  rustle 
through  his  back- 
pack and  out 
came  a pair  of 
socks.  Next  he 
removed  his  knee- 
high  rubber  boots 

Fr.  Joe  Curcio  visits  with  peasant  farmers  in  and  pu{  on  running 

Nicaragua.  Fr.  Curcio  also  served  in  the  Dominican  shoes  g||  jp  gbout 

Republic  and  among  Native  peoples  in  Canada.  , 

r o r r a mmute  Then  he 

jumped  out  of  the 

old  Land  Rover 

and  ran  into  the  woods  following  a footpath. 

About  100  metres  along  he  reached  a man  crouched  under  a tree. 
Watching  closely,  I noticed  that  the  man  wore  neither  hat  nor  shoes. 
The  legs  of  his  tattered  pants  were  rolled  up  and  soaked  with  dew.  He 
looked  cold.  My  friend  embraced  him  and  spoke.  I don't  know  what  was 
said,  but  I had  no  need  of  words  to  hear.  He  pulled  out  a large  red 
handkerchief,  lifted  the  farmer’s  foot,  wiped  it  and  quickly  put  on  a 
sock,  then  a rubber  boot,  making  sure  the  man’s  pant  leg  went  over  the 
boot.  Then  he  followed  the  same  procedure  with  th,e  other  foot. 

The  farmer  slackened  his  jaw  in  surprise  as  my  friend  hurriedly 
embraced  him  again  and  turned  to  go.  Then  he  stopped  and  removed 
his  denim  baseball  hat,  placing  it  on  the  farmer’s  head.  This  caused 
them  both  to  laugh  heartily. 

In  a moment  my  lay  missionary  friend  was  back  in  the  Land  Rover. 
His  only  reply  to  my  smile  was  a firm  thumbs-up  for  Jesus.  He  had 
spotted  Him  in  the  cold  and  had  clothed  Him. 

A Canadian  priest,  a Brazilian  lay  missionary,  a Nicaraguan  farmer. 
One  faith,  one  Lord.  My  friend  sure  knew  how  to  spread  the-Good 
News.  It  was  the  best  darn  sermon  I’d  ever  seen.°° 


Fr.  Lionel  Walsh  with  some  of  his  young  stu- 
dents. Dominican  Republic. 


No  sombreros  in  church 

By  Fr.  Lionel  Walsh,  S.F.M. 

In  the  year  1958  I left  Canada  to  begin  a 
new  life  as  a priest  missionary  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Much  of  what  I had 
learned  in  29  years  of  life  in  my  native  land 
would  serve  me  well  in  my  new  home.  Not  so 
useful,  though,  would  be  my  knowledge  of 
English,  for  now  I would  have  to  learn  to 
speak  Spanish. 

Learning  a new  language  takes  time  and 
you  have  to  be  patient  with  yourself.  At  the 
beginning  you  don’t  always  succeed  in  get- 
ting across  to  your  listener  exactly  what  you 
want  to  say.  One  day  I was  giving  a short 
instruction  to  Pedro,  a 15  year  old  who  lived 
somewhere  back  in  the  hills  and  who  wished 
to  be  baptized. 

At  the  end  of  my  brief  explanation,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I hadn’t  done  too  badly. 
The  boy  should  now  understand  that  through 
Baptism  he  would  become  a member  of  the 
Church — that  much  at  least.  To  test  my  pupil 
and  the  effectiveness  of  my  instruction,  I 
said,  “Pedro,  you  are  now  an  unbaptized  per- 
son and  you  wish  to  become  a Christian,  tell 
me  what  you  must  do  in  order  to  enter  the 
Church  of  Christ.”  I waited  hopefully.  There 
was  a slight  pause  and  then  came  the 
answer.  “Padre,”  he  replied,  “to  enter  the 
Church  I must  take  off  my  sombrero.” 

However,  with  all  its  difficulties,  learning  a 
new  language  in  another  country  is  an  excit- 
ing challenge  for  the  missionary.  There  is  a 
sense  of  accomplishment  as  you  become 
more  proficient  in  speaking  and  as  your  new 
language  opens  doors  for  you,  giving  access 
to  the  riches  of  another  culture.00 
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Do  you  think  you  hear  the  call  to  be  a priest?  A Scarboro  Priest? 
Do  you  have  the  heart,  energy  and  joy  to  serve  God’s  people  as  a Lay  Missioner? 
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Will  you  serve  with  us?  Call  us  today. 
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“People  must  be 
active  agents, 
not  passive 
recipients,  in 
any  true 
development 


process. 

Pope  John  Paul  II 
World  Day  of  Peace,  1987 
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EDITORIAL 


The 


By  Kathy  VanLoon 

This  year  marks  the  40th 
anniversary  of  Pope  Paul 
Vi's  encyclical,  Populorum 
Progressio  (The  Development  of 
Peoples),  issued  in  response  to 
the  reality  of  those  "who  are  try- 
ing to  escape  the  ravages  of 
hunger,  poverty,  endemic  disease 
and  ignorance."  The  Pope  called 
for  an  "authentic  development" 
that  promotes  the  good  of  every 
person;  a development  that  is 
"for  each  and  all  the  transition 
from  less  human  conditions  to 
those  which  are  more  human." 

The  encyclical  also  referred  to 
the  Church's  Commission  for 
Justice  and  Peace,  formed  that 
year  to  "further  the  progress  of 
poorer  nations  and  international 
social  justice,  as  well  as  help  less 
developed  nations  to  contribute 
to  their  own  development."  Many 
Catholic  international  develop- 
ment agencies,  including 
Canada's  Development  and 
Peace,  were  inspired  in  their 
work  and  purpose  by  this  encycli- 
cal. 

Pope  John  Paul  II  reinforced 
Populorum  Progressio  when  he 
wrote  in  his  1987  World  Day  of 
Peace  message  that  "the  integral 
development  of  people  is  the  goal 
and  measure  of  all  development 
projects."  People  must  be  "active 
agents,  not  passive  recipients,  in 
any  true  development  process," 
he  said. 

The  people  you  will  read 
about  in  this  edition  of  Scarboro 
Missions  magazine  are  attempting 
to  live  this  type  of  development. 
Their  stories  speak  about  partici- 
pation, solidarity  and  partner- 


development of  peoples 


ship;  self-determination  and  self- 
reliance;  protection  of  rights; 
building  on  assets;  the  need  for 
stewardship  of  land  and  respect 
for  customs  and  traditions; 
empowerment  and  the  liberation 
of  women. 

In  mountain  villages  of 
Ecuador,  in  an  impoverished  set- 
tlement of  Nairobi,  in  a Malawi 
prison,  among  the  Subanon  peo- 
ple of  Mindanao,  Philippines,  and 
the  hill  tribes  in  northern 
Thailand,  people  are  coming 
together  in  an  effort  to  improve 
their  lives  and  the  lives  of  their 
communities.  They  are  becoming 
organized,  uniting  and  gaining 
strength.  They  are  recognizing 
their  potential  to  identify  and 
participate  in  their  own  develop- 
ment. And  many  individuals  and 
organizations  both  locally  and 
internationally  are  joining  in  soli- 


darity, supporting  the  people's 
efforts,  inspired  by  their  determi- 
nation to  succeed. 

"Humanity  is  advancing  along 
the  path  of  history  like  the  waves 
of  a rising  tide  encroaching  grad- 
ually on  the  shore."  When  he 
wrote  these  poetic  words  in 
Populorum  Progressio  40  years  ago, 
could  Pope  Paul  VI  have  foreseen 
such  growing  international  coop- 
eration, particularly  at  the  grass- 
roots? 

And  to  those  of  us  who  wish  to 
take  part  but  are  skeptical,  it  may 
be  says  Pope  Paul,  that  we  "have 
not  perceived  the  dynamism  of  a 
world  that  wants  to  live  more  fra- 
ternally— a world  which,  in  spite 
of  its  ignorance,  its  mistakes  and 
even  its  sins... is  taking  slow  but 
sure  steps  towards  its  Creator."°° 


Development  and  Peace  celebrates  40  years 

Established  by  the  Canadian  bishops  in  1967,  for  40  years 

Development  and  Peace  (D&P)  has  worked  directly  with  organiza- 
tions made  up  of  or  representing  the  poor  and  marginalized  in  the 
Global  South.  In  those  40  years,  D&P  has  provided  $500  million  to 
15,000  projects  in  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America.  They  are 
presently  active  with  200  partners  in  28  countries  in  Africa, 

Asia,  and  Latin  America.  In  Canada,  they  are  a democratic 
movement  for  international  solidarity,  educating  the  public  about  the 
root  causes  of  poverty  and  mobilizing  social  action  for  change,  with 
13,000  members  nationally.  Development  and  Peace  is  the  official  interna- 
tional development  organization  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Canada. 

Many  local  events  are  being  held  nationally  to  celebrate  D&P’s 
40th  anniversary.  Please  contact  D&P  groups  and  animators  in  your 
region  or  call  416-922-1592  (Toll-free:  1-800-494-1401)  for  details.  A list 
of  local  events  will  also  be  posted  at:  www.devp.org 
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Development  that  empowers 

Having  a voice  in  their  economic  development  and  tocusing  on  their  needs 

AND  RIGHTS  ENABLES  ANDEAN  WOMEN  TO  BETTER  THEIR  LIVES  AND  THEIR  COMMHNITIES 


By  Fr.  Charlie  Gervais,  S.F.M. 

I was  only  in  Riobamba  a short 
time  when  it  became  known 
that  I was  willing  to  help  rural 
Andean  women  in  their  develop- 
ment efforts.  As  a 68-year-old 
Canadian  missionary  priest  from 
a farming  background,  with  a 
lifetime  of  pastoral  work  in  rural 
areas,  I knew  well  the  unenviable 
condition  and  poverty  of  these 
women.  In  this  new  assignment 
in  the  central  highlands  of 
Ecuador,  I felt  a call  to  support 
the  poorest  of  the  poor — the 
Andean  women  of  the  Diocese  of 
Chimborazo.  Indeed  this  would 
be  development  that  focuses  on 
the  needs  and  rights  of  women, 
that  gives  voice  to  women. 

There  is  a saying:  "One  step  by 
a thousand  people  is  better  than  a 
thousand  steps  by  one."  This 
means  that  ideally  all  members  of 
a community  or  group  should  be 
going  ahead  together  step  by  step 
in  solidarity.  In  the  Andes  this 
solidarity  is  best  expressed  in  a 
group  of  women  working  in  a 
minga  (community  bee)  to  build 
something  for  themselves. 

Before  I could  begin  to  help 
them,  I felt  I had  to  improve  my 
Spanish  and  learn  more  about 
their  culture.  A visit  from  an 
indigenous  Kichwa  man  and  his 
wife  confirmed  this.  When  they 
arrived  at  our  house  at  seven  one 
morning,  I offered  them  a cup  of 
coffee.  I wanted  to  offer  them 
bread  as  well,  but  Ignacio  Pinedo, 
the  seminarian  I was  living  with, 
reminded  me  that  we  had  none. 
Someone  had  given  us  an  angel 
food  cake  the  evening  before  and 
we  had  eaten  two  slices  for 


dessert.  So  we  put  the  remaining 
cake  on  the  table  in  front  of  our 
early  morning  visitors  and  gave 
them  each  a slice.  After  we  fin- 
ished talking,  they  got  up  to  leave, 
but  not  before  the  woman  pulled 
a plastic  bag  from  her  pocket  and 
put  the  rest  of  the  cake  in  it. 

Ignacio  was  in  his  room  when 
they  left  so  I shouted  to  him, 
"Ignacio,  they  stole  our  cake!"  We 
learned  later  about  the  Kichwa 
custom  that  whatever  food  is  put 
in  front  of  you  when  you  are  vis- 
iting is  considered  yours.  If  you 
cannot  eat  it  all,  you  are  expected 
to  take  it  with  you.  Ignacio  and  I 
had  a good  laugh  about  that. 

In  my  first  year  in  Riobamba,  I 
helped  build  a classroom  in  the 
little  village  of  Quatro  Esquinas. 
Shortly  after  finishing  the  class- 
room, the  president,  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  a women's  group 
in  this  same  village  came  to  see 
me.  The  group  had  been  orga- 
nized by  a diocesan  worker,  but 
they  had  no  place  to  meet.  I had  a 
fund  made  up  of  donations  from 
my  family  and  friends  in  Canada 
to  be  used  for  the  poor.  So  I asked 
the  women  to  invite  me  to  their 
next  group  meeting. 

At  that  meeting,  we  talked 
about  a project  to  build  a women's 
centre.  We  agreed  that  the  women 
would  be  responsible  for  the 
gravel  and  sand  and  I would  pay 
for  most  of  the  other  materials 
needed.  They  would  do  all  the 
construction  work  in  mingas  under 
the  supervision  of  an  experienced 
builder  who  was  paid  a salary. 

A contract  was  signed  in  the 


presence  of  all  the  group  members 
and  their  centre  was  built.  During 
the  blessing  of  this  women's  cen- 
tre, I gave  them  a picture  of  my 
sisters,  sisters-in-law  and  nieces, 
who  are  many.  The  photo  was 
taken  the  summer  before  when 
we  were  at  our  family  reunion  in 
London,  Ontario.  A lot  of  the 
money  for  this  project  had  been 
raised  at  an  auction  during  that 
reunion.  The  women  hung  this 
picture  in  the  centre  alongside  a 
picture  of  the  members  of  their 
group:  women  in  Canada  reach- 
ing out  to  women  in  Ecuador. 

The  second  centre  for  women 
that  I helped  build  was  in  a com- 
munity called  Gallo  Rumi  about 
an  hour  and  15  minutes  drive  up 
a narrow  mountain  road  from 
Riobamba.  During  the  blessing  of 
this  centre,  there  was  a meal  pre- 
pared for  all  the  people  of  the 
community.  The  highlight  of  this 
celebration  was  when  the  village 
captain  presented  the  keys  of  the 
new  centre  to  Maria  Sebastiana, 
president  of  the  women's  group. 
For  this  region,  this  was  a signifi- 
cant recognition  by  the  men  of 
the  increasing  liberation  of  the 
women. 

The  third  and  largest  women's 
group  that  I cooperated  with  live 
in  a place  called  Pulingui  Centro. 
There  were  45  members.  They  had 
already  bought  two  pieces  of  land 
with  money  collectively  earned 
by  selling  their  handicrafts,  and 
by  making  and  selling  compost 
fertilizer  with  worms  to  speed  up 
decomposition. 

Every  Monday  morning,  the 
women  would  go  to  their  land  to 
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Women  of  Quatro  Esquinas  gather  rocks  in 
the  construction  of  their  centre. 

Below:  Welcoming  a new 
member  to  their  group. 


Standing  proudly  in  front  of  their  new  centre. 
Quatro  Esquinas,  Ecuador.  With  them  is  Scarboro 
missioner  Fr.  Charlie  Gervais  who  is  giving  sup- 
port to  this  and  other  economic  projects  under- 
taken by  Kichwa  women  in  nearby  mountain  com- 
munities. Less  than  a decade  ago  Andean  women 
were  illiterate  and  unorganized.  Today  they  are 
empowered,  having  their  own  organizations,  man- 
aging their  own  economic  projects  and  administer- 
ing their  own  credit  unions,  ensuring  that  money 
is  available  at  planting  time  and  for  emergencies. 


work  together  on  their  communal 
vegetable  and  herbal  garden. 

Again  there  was  a contract  of 
agreement  signed  and  we  started 
to  build.  As  we  were  working  on 
the  second  story,  we  had  a meet- 
ing and  I told  the  women  that  all 
I had  left  was  $2,000,  which  was 
not  enough  to  complete  the  build- 
ing. I said  I would  release  the 
money  when  they  too  raised 
money  for  this  project.  By  now, 
the  group's  members  had  grown 
to  more  than  80  with  the  possibil- 
ity of  there  being  as  many  as  200 
in  this  area. 

Soon  after,  they  called  me  for 
another  meeting  and  the  presi- 
dent pulled  out  of  her  pocket 
more  than  $800.  Newcomers  to 
the  group  had  been  asked  to 
donate  $20  each  to  help  with  the 
building.  With  this  money  we 
were  able  to  complete  the  project. 

Now  the  women  have  a place 
to  meet,  a place  to  celebrate  and  a 
place  to  share  communal  meals. 
They  also  use  the  centre  for  craft 


activities,  selling  their  beautiful 
handicrafts  to  tourists.  The  centre 
is  also  a place  of  learning.  Female 
lawyers  come  as  volunteers  to 
teach  the  women  about  their 
rights.  Lectures  on  self-esteem  are 
also  available  to  them.  Many  of 
these  women  do  not  know  how  to 
read  and  write  and  now  diocesan 
workers  have  a place  to  teach 
them.  As  well,  a group  of  Cuban 
adult  educators  in  Riobamba,  paid 
by  the  Cuban  government,  are 
willing  to  teach  the  women  free 
of  charge.  There  are  thousands  of 
Cuban  doctors  and  teachers  help- 
ing here  in  Ecuador  and  in  other 
Latin  American  countries. 

Because  the  women  are  orga- 
nized— meeting,  learning  and 
working  together — they  get  out 
of  the  isolation  of  their  huts  scat- 
tered around  this  farming  area. 
This  has  cut  down  considerably 
on  household  abuse  of  the 
women  by  the  men. 

Mary  as  the  Mother  of  Jesus  is 
an  inspiration  to  the  women. 


Practically  all  of  them  have  Mary 
(Maria)  as  part  of  their  name. 
When  the  indigenous  in  the  Andes 
first  heard  the  missionaries  speak 
about  Jesus  and  Mary,  they 
accepted  our  Blessed  Mother.  To 
understand  this,  one  has  to  know 
a bit  about  their  culture.  To  the 
Andean  people,  everything  is 
symmetrical,  even  their  music. 
And  all  of  creation  is  balanced, 
male  and  female:  the  Sun  (male) 
is  the  source  of  energy  and  light, 
and  enables  the  Earth  (female, 
Pachamama ) to  bring  forth  life  and 
nurture  all  that  sustains  life.  So 
the  people  understood  Mary  as 
an  integral  part  of  God's  redemp- 
tive plan  for  creation. 

It  is  a privilege  to  accompany 
the  women  of  Riobamba.  Like 
many  people,  I recognize  that  if 
the  women  of  the  world  are 
empowered,  the  world  will 
change  for  the  better.  This  is  the 
beginning  of  true  development.°o 
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Circle  of  solidarity 

High  in  the  Andes,  communities  join  together  to  build  a 

SCHOOL  WITH  THE  HELP  OF  LOCAL  AND  INTERNATIONAL  PARTNERS 


By  Thomas  Walsh 


Five  hundred  years  ago  in  the 
Andes  of  South  America,  the 
rainbow  colours  of  the  Inca 
flag  flew  over  a civilization  that 
extended  north-south  for  thou- 
sands of  kilometres  between  two 
parallel  mountain  ranges  along 
the  Pacific  coast.  Colours  in  the 
thin  mountain  air  were  extraordi- 
narily bright  and  rainbows  could 
be  seen,  as  many  as  three  at  a 
time,  one  over  the  other,  in  the 
deep  valleys.  That  the  Incas  were 
inspired  by  this  sight  is  under- 
standable and  one  can  imagine 
their  rainbow  flags  flying  over  the 
Inca  cities  of  Ingapirca  in  Ecuador 
or  Machu  Picchu  in  Peru. 

Today  these  rainbow  colours 
represent  the  resurgence  and  hope 
of  the  Andean  people  as  their 
political  movements  gain  increas- 
ing prominence  in  Bolivia,  Peru 
and  Ecuador.  Rainbow  flags  now 
represent  coalitions  and  partner- 
ships of  groups  coming  together 
in  social  movements  for  the  com- 
mon good.  In  community  devel- 
opment, it  is  increasingly  common 
to  find  an  Andean  community  in 
partnership  with  local  and  inter- 
national governments.  Churches, 


Sue  Thain  and  Gillian  David  have 
been  supporting  the  efforts  of 
Andean  communities  in  Ecuador. 


nongovernmental  organizations 
and  solidarity  groups. 

One  such  experience  in  which 
Scarboro  Missions  has  been 
involved  these  past  two  years 
began  with  the  visit  to  Ecuador  of 
two  British  women,  Gillian  David 
and  Sue  Thain,  who  reside  in 
Spain's  Canary  Islands.  The 
women  received  a recommenda- 
tion from  Isabel  Huamanga  and 
her  husband  Homero  Garcia  of 
Ecuador's  Bilingual  Education 
Ministry  to  visit  the  remote 
Andean  community  of  Huanca 
Pallaguchi.  Here  the  people 
needed  support  in  their  efforts  to 
create  a Kindergarten  to  Grade  12 
school.  A few  of  the  community's 
boys  had  been  sent  to  boarding 
schools  in  the  towns  with  unsatis- 
factory results.  The  parents 
wanted  their  children  to  be  edu- 
cated in  their  own  place  of  resi- 
dence, in  their  own  culture,  and 
in  their  own  Kichwa  language. 

After  successfully  lobbying  the 
Ministry  of  Education  for  10  teach- 
ers, the  parents  in  their  poverty 
constructed  a building  with  eight 
windowless,  mud-floored  rooms. 
Here  200  children  huddled  in  the 
dark  and  the  damp  mountain  air 
to  attend  classes.  The  school's 
kitchen  consisted  of  three  huge 
pots  over  an  open  wood  fire 
where  mothers  prepared  potatoes 
and  beans  each  day  so  their  chil- 
dren could  have  a hot  lunch. 

Unhappy  with  these  condi- 
tions, the  teachers  arrived  late 
and  left  early  to  get  back  to  their 
homes  in  the  city,  defying  the  fog 
that  rolls  over  this  3,500-metre 
mountainous  zone. 


When  Gillian  and  Sue  arrived, 
they  witnessed  a wet,  dismal 
scene  not  conducive  to  learning, 
but  it  impressed  upon  them  the 
community's  determination  to 
educate  their  children.  A decision 
was  made  then  and  there  to  sup- 
port this  community's  efforts. 

Huanca  Pallaguchi  was  but  one 
sad  example  of  the  result  of  hun- 
dreds of  years  of  Spanish  con- 
quest and  plantation  rule,  as  well 
as  government  neglect,  towards 
the  Kichwa-speaking  Canari  peo- 
ple of  this  region.  However,  in 
the  past  40  years  individuals  and 
organizations  from  around  the 
world  have  been  accompanying 
and  supporting  the  Andean  peo- 
ple's efforts  to  rebuild  their  iden- 
tities, cultures,  environments  and 
economies  after  centuries  of 
oppression  and  devastation. 

An  understanding  of 
development 

German  Benedictine  Willigis 
Jager  in  his  book,  "Searching  for 
the  Meaning  of  Life",  tells  the  old 
story  of  the  Rainmaker.  The  story 
invites  us  to  think  deeper  on  the 
meaning  of  development: 

he  village  had  no  rain  for  a 
long  time.  All  the  prayers 
and  processions  had  been  in 
vain;  the  skies  remained  shut 
tight.  In  the  hour  of  its  greatest 
need,  the  village  turned  to  the 
Great  Rainmaker.  He  came  and 
asked  for  a hut  on  the  edge  of 
the  village  and  for  a five-day 
supply  of  bread  and  water. 
Then  he  sent  the  people  off  to 
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Children  dance  in  front  of  their  beautiful  new  school  during  the  inauguration  ceremonies.  The  whole  community 
helped  build  the  school  and  were  present  for  the  celebrations.  Huanca  Pallaguchi,  Ecuador.  Photo  by  Tom  Walsh. 


their  daily  work.  On  the  fourth 
day  it  rained.  The  people  came 
in  jubilation  from  their  fields 
and  workplaces  and  gathered 
in  front  of  the  rainmaker's  hut 
to  congratulate  him  and  ask 
about  the  mystery  of  rainmak- 
ing. He  answered  them,  "1 
can't  make  it  rain." 

"But  it  is  raining,"  the  peo- 
ple said. 

The  rainmaker  explained, 
"When  I came  to  your  village,  I 
saw  the  inner  and  outer  disor- 
der. I went  into  the  hut  and  got 
myself  in  order.  When  I was  in 
order,  you,  too,  got  in  order, 
and  when  you  were  in  order, 
nature  got  in  order,  and  when 
nature  got  in  order,  it  rained." 

Perhaps  one  lesson  from  this 
story  is  that  all  of  us  at  different 
times  need  to  reorder  the  disorder 
that  creeps  into  our  lives.  The 
same  is  true  of  our  societies.  For 


Andean  society  today,  the  chal- 
lenge is  to  inspire  the  develop- 
ment of  the  people's  spirituality, 
identity  and  culture  while 
respecting  the  rich  biodiversity  of 
the  region. 

More  partners  sign  on 

Due  to  the  fundraising  efforts 
of  Gillian  and  Sue  the  first  new 
classroom  was  soon  under  con- 
struction. At  that  time,  Toronto's 
Joan  O'Connor  and  Marilyn 
McGoey,  both  nieces  of  now- 
deceased  Scarboro  missioner  Fr. 
Jack  McGoey,  became  involved 
and  committed  their  efforts  to 
fundraise  for  the  new  school.  All 
four  women  quickly  enlisted  the 
help  of  others. 

Early  in  the  project,  an  agree- 
ment was  reached  whereby  the 
fundraisers  would  supply  the 
materials  and  the  community 
would  supply  the  workforce. 


For  Andean  society 

TODAY,  THE  CHALLENGE  IS 
TO  INSPIRE  THE  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  THE  PEOPLE’S 
SPIRITUALITY,  IDENTITY 
AND  CULTURE  WHILE 
RESPECTING  THE  REGION’S 
RICH  BIODIVERSITY. 

Andean  communities  traditionally 
use  mingas,  like  community  bees, 
to  get  a task  done.  This  ambitious 
project  brought  parents  from 
many  communities  together. 

Scarboro's  Ecuador  mission 
team,  thanks  to  Fr.  Charlie  Gervais 
and  lay  missioner  Michael 
Hiebert,  agreed  to  facilitate  the 
on-site  activity  and  to  manage  the 
project's  finances,  accompanying 
the  people  in  the  process. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  the 
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A mother  takes  her  turn  in  the  community  kitchen  to  provide  a warm  lunch 
during  the  children's  school  day.  Everyone  looks  forward  to  the  new  school's 
kitchen-cafeteria  now  under  construction.  Huanca  Pallaguchi,  Ecuador. 


building  of  the  school  would 
serve  to  offer  skills  training  in 
construction,  formation  for  the 
teachers  and  leadership  develop- 
ment for  the  parents.  Lacking 
experience  in  these  areas,  the 
community  invited  a rainmaker 
named  Hector  Garcia  to 
strengthen  their  efforts.  Hector 
had  been  the  leader  of  the  glass 
workers  union  in  Peru  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Christian  Workers 
Movement.  By  February  2007,  the 
initial  goals  were  met.  Two  teach- 
ers' residences  and  four  class- 
rooms were  inaugurated. 

Several  young  people  from 
Canada,  full  of  idealism  and 
energy,  volunteered  and  continue 
to  volunteer  their  services  in 
Huanca,  going  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  the  community.  Gillian 
David,  now  75  years  of  age, 
recalls  a phrase  her  mother  often 
repeated  in  her  work  with  the 
poor  of  Birmingham,  England: 
"To  see  poverty,"  she  said,  "you 
have  to  smell  it."  These  young 
Canadians  are  doing  just  this 


type  of  hands-on  participation. 

At  the  inauguration  were  the 
leaders  of  the  10  collaborating 
communities  who  only  recently 
had  come  to  blows  over  water 
rights,  but  were  now  united  in 
the  school  project.  They  pre- 
sented to  the  assisting  local 
authorities  a proposal  to  build  a 
15-kilometre-long  irrigation  sys- 
tem to  provide  water  for  their 
thirsty  fields.  The  parents  also 
obtained  the  commitment  of  the 
Toronto  and  Canary  Island 
groups  to  support  the  building  of 
a kitchen-cafeteria,  a facility  that 
is  now  under  construction.  The 
donors  saw  how  the  people  had 
mobilized  for  active  and  mean- 
ingful participation  in  the  life  and 
development  of  their  community 
and  wanted  to  continue  to  sup- 
port this  effort. 

The  Huanca  parents'  initiative 
to  build  a school  had  become  the 
catalyst  for  community  develop- 
ment, strengthening  the  people's 
self-reliance  and  capacity  to  act. 
They  are  building  new  partner- 


ships within  the  region  but  also 
with  others,  both  nationally  and 
internationally.  Also,  traditional 
leaders  are  recognized  and  new 
leaders  trained  as  skills  acquisi- 
tion takes  place  among  all  those 
involved  in  the  project,  be  it 
women,  men  or  children. 

Underlying  the  search  for 
meaning  in  our  lives  is  the  search 
for  truth.  Did  not  Jesus  say  as 
much  to  us  with  his  life,  death  and 
resurrection?  We,  too,  are  called 
to  get  our  houses  in  order  and  to 
reach  out  beyond  ourselves  to 
others.  As  Gandhi  said,  "We  must 
be  the  change  we  hope  to  see  in 
the  world."  In  Spanish,  the  phrase 
used  is  "ser  consecuente” — that 
our  beliefs  be  of  consequence  in 
our  lives. 

As  they  reconstruct  their  lives, 
the  Andean  people  firmly  believe 
that  the  best  development  model 
is  coming  from  their  Andean  cul- 
ture and  spirituality,  in  collabora- 
tion with  people  from  around  the 
world  in  a similar  pursuit  of  truth. 
They  are  doing  their  best  to  move 
forward  and  build  on  their  assets. 
To  do  this  they  require  the  solidar- 
ity of  their  more  fortunate  broth- 
ers and  sisters;  a solidarity  so 
aptly  described  by  Bishop  Helder 
Camara  as  "the  tenderness 
between  peoples."  By  responding 
we  will  contribute  to  building  a 
circle  of  solidarity  that  will  encom- 
pass all  of  humanity,  and  in  the 
Andes  the  rainbow  colours  of  the 
Inca  flag  will  burn  even  brighter.°o 

Tom  Walsh  is  a former  Scarboro 
lay  missioner  who  served  in  Peru , 
Panama,  Canada  and  Ecuador. 
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A window  of  hope 


The  new  rehabilitation  facility  at  Mzuzu  Prison  offers  juvenile  prisoners 

A CHANCE  FOR  NEW  LIFE  THROUGH  EDUCATION  AND  COUNSELLING 


In  2000,  a local  committee  was 
formed  to  provide  school  and 
rehabilitation  services  in  the 
Mzuzu  Prison  in  Malawi,  Africa. 
Fr.  Peter  Huten  of  the  Society  of 
Missionaries  of  Africa  was  the 
main  initiator.  This  project  has 
developed  slowly  but  securely 
with  junior  and  high  school 
exams  now  being  held  inside  the 
prison.  Several  students  have 
achieved  high  marks  and  some 
have  qualified  for  university. 

The  headmaster,  Mr.  Simwaka, 
a qualified  teacher  and  a prisoner, 
has  worked  hard  to  develop  this 
school.  When  the  project  began, 
classes  were  held  outdoors,  rain  or 
shine,  led  by  adult  prisoners  who 
are  qualified  teachers.  A small 
library  was  set  up  in  an  office, 
with  books  obtained  with  the  help 
of  the  Canadian  government's 


By  Ray  Vantomme 

International  Development 
Agency  (CIDA),  the  Mzuzu 
District  Education  Office,  the 
local  women's  prison  support 
group  and  others. 

St.  John  of  God  Community 
Services,  a member  of  the  original 
project  committee,  began  offering 
group  counseling  for  young  peo- 
ple in  the  prison  in  2003.  Devlin 
Silungwe  and  Scarboro  missioner 
Beverley  Vantomme  began  this 
service  with  more  than  30  juve- 
niles-attending  weekly. 

In  the  rainy  season,  counseling 
occurred  in  various  places  within 
the  prison,  such  as  in  the  guard's 
change  room  where  the  tele- 
phones are  located.  A secretary 
was  often  typing  while  sessions 
were  being  held.  Confidentiality 
was  non-existent.  The  juveniles 
squeezed  into  the  room,  sitting  on 


top  of  and  under  a large  table  and 
on  sacks  of  maize,  and  they 
spilled  out  the  door.  When  not 
raining,  counseling  occurred  out- 
side in  the  hot  sun  by  the  small 
noisy  carpentry  area,  the  young 
prisoners  crowded  in  a corner  for 
a bit  of  shade. 

In  2004  St.  John  of  God  College 
of  Health  Sciences  began  offering 
individual  counselling  to  prison- 
ers provided  by  students  taking 
the  one-year  counseling  program 
at  the  College.  This  was  very  suc- 
cessful even  though  there  were  no 
private  spaces  inside  the  prison. 
Counseling  services  were  offered 
outside  in  a storage  room  or 
behind  a wall,  with  interruptions, 
noise  and  very  little  privacy. 

It  was  clear  that  despite  the 
successes  of  the  prison  school  and 
rehabilitation  project,  the  envi- 
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Scarboro  missioner  and  project  technical  advisor  Ray  Vantomme  and  the  Mzuzu  prison 
construction  crew  digging  the  foundation  at  the  first  stage  of  the  prison's  rehabilitation 
building. 


ronment  was  not  conducive  to 
learning  or  for  counseling.  As  the 
placement  coordinator  for  the 
College's  student  counselors, 
Beverley  Vantomme  recognized  a 
need  for  something  more.  With 
the  help  of  the  St.  John  Of  God 
Community  Services  and  CIDA, 
Beverley  initiated  the  construc- 
tion of  a rehabilitation  building 
for  juveniles  attached  to  the 
prison  compound. 

The  rehabilitation  area  would 
provide  the  following: 

• Schooling  to  prisoners 
who  wish  to  learn,  and  ensure 
that  those  in  F2  (grade  10)  and 
F4  (grade  12)  are  able  to  write 
exams  each  year. 

• Professional  emotional 
and  psychological  counseling 
(individual  and  group),  to 
prisoners,  working  through 
unresolved  issues  of  their 
childhood  and  their  present 
life  experiences. 


• Life  skills  training  in  such 
areas  as  anger  and  stress  man- 
agement, self-esteem  and 
assertiveness. 

• Computer  skills  training. 

• Awareness  and  educa- 
tion on  HIV/ AIDS  and  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse. 

• A therapeutic  environ- 
ment for  psychiatric  assess- 
ment and  treatment  for  prison- 
ers with  a mental  illness. 

• A space  for  pastoral 
counseling  (spiritual  counsel- 
ing) and  for  Church  services. 

he  Mzuzu  Prison  rehabilitation 
building  would  allow  the  St. 
John  of  God  Community  Services 
and  other  organizations  to  offer 
transformative  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams to  prisoners  in  a conducive 
and  therapeutic  environment  in  an 
effort  to  prevent  reoffending  and 
recidivism.  While  the  programs 
would  focus  on  and  give  priority 


to  juvenile  prisoners, 
female  and  adult  prisoners 
would  not  be  excluded. 

Many  of  the  juveniles 
at  Mzuzu  prison  are  serv- 
ing severe  sentences  for 
petty  crimes.  One  young 
man  is  serving  four  years 
for  selling  an  old  mattress 
to  feed  his  three  young 
siblings  and  himself; 
another  is  serving  a 
seven-year  sentence  for 
stealing  shoes  that  he 
needed  for  school  (in 
Malawi,  a student  can  be 
expelled  for  not  wearing 
black  shoes). 

The  prison  was  origi- 
nally built  for  150  prisoners  and 
at  times  there  are  600.  The 
women  are  separated  from  the 
men.  The  juvenile  boys  are  to  be 
separated  from  the  adult  male 
prisoners,  however  the  dividing 
fence  had  collapsed  resulting  in 
daily  abuse  for  these  young  boys. 
During  construction,  we  began 
the  work  of  replacing  this  fence. 
Life  is  raw  here  and  any  or  all 
survival  mechanisms  surface. 

We  encountered  many  logisti- 
cal problems  during  construction 
and  the  project  took  twice  as  long 
as  it  normally  would.  Work  was 
stopped  during  prison  lock-ups, 
sometimes  lasting  for  days  due  to 
escapes.  Prison  lock-ups  also 
occurred  when  the  rains  were 
heavy  during  the  rainy  season.  As 
well,  the  prison  vehicle  was  often 
not  available  to  pick  up  building 
supplies  because  it  was  needed  to 
gather  firewood  for  cooking  or  it 
was  broken  down  and  there  were 
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Vantomme 


The  Mzuzu  Prison  choir  sings  at  the  grand  open- 
ing of  the  prison's  rehabilitation  building. 
Bishop  Zuza  of  Mzuzu  Diocese  blessed  the 
building.  Also  present  was  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Malawi  Prisons,  Mr.  Chaona, 
who  said  that  this  was  a pilot  project  for  other 
prisons  in  the  country. 


Below  left:  Mzuzu  prison  community  receives 
gifts  of  bread,  sugar  and  soap  from  Scarboro 
missioner  Beverley  Vantomme  and  other  mem- 
bers of  a women's  prison  support  group.  The 
group  raises  funds  throughout  the  year  to  buy 
items  which  are  given  to  prisoners  at  Easter  and 
Christmas.  As  a psychiatric  nurse/tutor  at  the 
St.  John  of  God  College  of  Health  Sciences, 
Beverley  was  instrumental  in  initiating  the  con- 
struction of  the  prison's  rehabilitation  building. 


no  funds  for  repairs. 

All  construction  was  done  by 
prisoners  who  have  a trade  or  are 
learning  a trade  as  part  of  their 
rehabilitation.  Because  the  crew 
wore  the  white  prison  clothes  and 
I,  a white  person  (mzungu),  was 
their  technical  advisor,  they  were 
known  as  the  "White  White 
Construction  Company".  (The 
prison  has  since  established  its 
first  football  team  that  the  players 
have  named  the  "White  White 
Construction  Football  Team".) 

Two  very  hard-working  and 
committed  guards,  Mr.  Msowoya 
and  the  late  Mr.  Chawinga,  were 
very  much  a part  of  the  construc- 
tion crew.  When  the  building  was 
completed,  Beverley  ensured  that 
special  touches  were  added  such 
as  the  painting  of  doves  on  the 
walls  of  the  counseling  rooms, 
cushions  on  the  chairs,  curtains 
where  permitted,  and  the  plant- 
ing of  grass,  flowers  and  shrubs 
around  the  building. 

The  building  includes  two 
large  classrooms,  two  individual 
counseling  rooms,  a library  and  a 
computer  room.  Three  computers 
were  donated  by  Dawson  College 


ence  of  being  among  the  outcasts 
of  society.  The  prison  became 
another  mission  community  in 
which  Beverley  and  I learned 
much  about  life  within  and  out- 
side its  walls.  We  felt  privileged 
to  accompany  these  young  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  the  adult  prisoners 
we  came  to  know,  and  we  tried  to 
be  present  to  their  suffering.  We 
listened  to  many  sad  stories  about 
their  frightening  and  despairing 
lives  in  this  prison  world.  We  will 
never  be  the  same  people  as  we 
were  before. 

Jesus  calls  us  to  reach  out  to 
those  who  have  been  stripped  of 
their  dignity  and  humanity,  and 
to  help  them  in  their  efforts  to 
regain  hope,  wholeness  and  new 
life.  Now  prisoners  who  wish  to 
take  advantage  of  the  programs 
at  the  small  rehabilitation  build- 
ing at  the  Mzuzu  Prison  can  do  so 
in  a therapeutic,  dry  and  warm 

facility  .00 


Scarboro  lay  missioners  Ray  and 
Beverley  Vantomme  first  went  to 
Malawi  in  January  1996.  This  sum- 
mer they  completed  their  service  with 
Scarboro  Missions  and  have  returned 
to  their  home  province  of  Alberta  "to 
refresh,  renew  and  continue  in  mis- 
sion wherever  God  calls  us. " 


in  Montreal.  St.  John  of  God 
Community  Services  provided 
training  for  two  male  guards  and 
one  female  guard  to  teach  com- 
puter skills.  Classroom  furniture 
and  curtains  were  made  by  St. 
John  of  God  Vocational  Training 
psychiatric  clients  and  the  coun- 
seling room  furniture  was  made 
by  the  Mzuzu  diocesan  carpentry 
workshop,  an  income-generating 
project  of  Mzuzu  diocese. 

The  prison  administration  was 
most  welcoming  and  supportive 
of  St.  John  of  God  Community 
Services  and  in  particular  to  this 
project.  Special  mention  must  be 
made  to  Mr.  Kainja,  Regional 
Prison  Officer  (North  Malawi); 
Madame  Chrissy  Namakupula, 
Mzuzu  Prison's  Officer  in  Charge; 
Mr.  Botha,  Second  Officer  in 
Command;  and  Mr.  Mkandawire, 
the  guard  in  charge  of  the  school. 

Many  prison  guards  also  sup- 
ported the  idea  of  rehabilitation 
in  the  Mzuzu  prison.  Some  with 
little  education  are  taking  part  in 
the  school  classes  and  the  com- 
puter training. 

As  Scarboro  missioners,  this 
project  was  a tremendous  experi- 
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Becoming  neighbours 

Promoting  two-way  cultural  enrichment  and  sharing  while  assisting 

IMMIGRANTS  AND  REFUGEES  TO  BECOME  ACTIVE  MEMBERS  OF  THEIR  COMMUNITY 


Menyi  Ndua  of  Cameroon,  Africa,  and  Notre  Dame  Sister  Jenny  Nasello  chat 
at  the  Becoming  Neighbours  Spring  Festival  where  80  newcomers,  compan- 
ions and  prayer  partners  enjoyed  an  intercultural  exchange.  April  2007. 


By  Fr.  Peter  McKenna,  S.C.J. 

Janet's  sobs  were  palpable.  Her 
body  seemed  wrapped  in 
excruciating  pain.  Sitting 
beside  her,  Sr.  Barbara  gently  put 
her  arm  around  Janet's  shoulders. 
Separated  from  her  children  dur- 
ing the  genocide  in  Rwanda, 

Janet  had  been  forced  to  flee  the 
country,  leaving  her  five  children 
behind.  Now  she  was  in  Toronto, 
gathered  with  others  in  the 
Scarboro  Mission  Centre  for  a 
workshop  on  how  to  sponsor 
family  members  to  Canada. 

She  heard  the  nitty  gritty 
aspects  of  what  it  would  take  to 
be  reunited  with  her  children: 
$550  per  adult  processing  fee 
($150  for  those  under  22  years  of 
age)  to  apply  to  be  a permanent 
resident.  Then  the  cost  of  DNA 
testing  for  each  child  to  prove 
parenthood,  the  cost  of  each 
child's  medical  exam,  and  the 
cost  of  repayment  of  government 
sponsored  travel  to  Canada.  Her 
sobs  became  louder  and  louder. 

Appalled  by  the  plight  of 
immigrants,  refugees  and  non- 
status persons,  and  challenged  by 
their  sufferings  and  situations  of 
injustice,  Scarboro  Missions  with 
18  other  religious  congregations 
established  Becoming  Neighbours 
Joint  Apostolic  Ministry  in  April 
2006.  Each  participating  congre- 
gation already  had  a rich  history 
of  accompanying  and  responding 
to  the  needs  of  immigrants  and 
refugees.  Becoming  Neighbours 
was  a conscious  choice  to  walk 
collectively  and  collaboratively  in 
the  footsteps  of  our  forebears  in 
response  to  the  new  and  urgent 
needs  of  our  times. 


Consultation  with  agencies 
working  with  refugees  and  immi- 
grants revealed  that  there  was  a 
tremendous  need  of  assistance  for 
newcomers  like  Janet.  As  a result, 
immigrants  and  refugees  dealing 
with  this  first  stage  of  "adjust- 
ment" were  earmarked  as  the  tar- 
get population  for  the  Becoming 
Neighbours  ministry. 

Direct  information  from  staff 
at  the  United  Way  and  other 
agencies,  as  well  as  two  United 
Way  and  City  of  Toronto  reports: 
"Poverty  by  Postal  Code"  and  "A 
Call  to  Action... A Report  of  the 
Strong  Neighbourhoods  Task 
Force",  made  a strong  case  for 
locating  this  new  ministry  in 


Scarborough,  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Greater  Toronto  Area. 
Hearing  this,  Scarboro  Missions 
generously  offered  workspace  in 
their  Mission  Centre. 

Presence,  prayer,  friendship 
and  solidarity  are  the  underpin- 
nings of  Becoming  Neighbours. 
This  is  a companion  program  in 
which  immigrants  and  refugees, 
during  their  initial  adjustment  to 
Canadian  society,  are  matched 
with  members  of  religious  con- 
gregations, their  associates  and 
friends.  Becoming  Neighbours 
promotes  two-way  cultural 
enrichment  and  sharing  while 
assisting  immigrants  and  refugees 
to  become  active  participating 
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Becoming  Neighbours 


An  interfaith  educational  series 


Oct.  16  Understanding  Taoism  (China) 

J.  W.  Windland,  Director,  Encounter  World  Religions  Center 
Oct.  23  Exploring  the  Spirituality  of  Yoga 

Katie  Flaherty,  yoga  teacher  and  award-winning  poet 
Oct.  30  Herstory  — Women’s  Stories  of  Faith 

Representatives  from  Islam,  Judaism  and  the  Baha’i  Faith 
Nov.  6 Discovering  God  in  the  Culture  and  Religions  of  Japan 
Fr.John  Carten,  Scarboro  Missions 
Nov.  13  Youth,  Peace  and  Interfaith  Dialogue 

Representatives  from  Kids  for  Peace  program 

All  events  begin  at  7:00  p.m.  on  Tuesdays  at  Scarboro  Missions 

2685  Kingston  Rd.  (SW  corner  at  Brimley  Road) 

For  more  information,  please  call:  416-261-7135,  Ext.  296 
Or  email:  interfaith@scarboromissions.ca 


members  of  the  community.  This 
unique  program  also  provides 
opportunities  for  formation 
through  educational  in-service 
and  theological  reflection. 

Companions  who  befriend 
commit  themselves  to  meeting 
with  an  immigrant  or  refugee  to 
help  develop  the  skills  necessary 
for  living  in  a new  culture.  Other 
companions  include  those  who 
coordinate  theological  reflection 
sessions,  those  involved  in  admin- 
istration, those  who  network  with 
others  to  address  immigration 
inequities,  those  involved  in  trans- 
portation, those  who  make  a com- 
mitment to  pray  for  immigrants 
and  refugees,  and  those  involved 
as  members  of  the  Becoming 
Neighbours  Board  of  Directors. 

The  Canadian  bishops  in  their 
Letter  on  Immigration  and  the 
Protection  of  Refugees  write, 
"Migrants  and  refugees  are  a 
reminder  that  all  of  us  before  God 
are  'aliens  and  transients.'  Their 
presence  among  us  is  a source  of 
mutual  enrichment  for  humanity 
as  well  as  an  encouragement 
toward  dialogue  and  unity... a sign 
of  the  Risen  Christ. . . There  is  need 
to  ensure  that  everything  possible 
is  done  to  respect  their  human 
dignity." 

At  Becoming  Neighbours,  we 
believe  each  individual  makes  a 
difference.  Today,  40  members 


from  the  19  founding  religious 
communities  act  as  companions  to 
newcomers.  Each  newcomer  is 
also  matched  with  one  of  nearly 
60  Becoming  Neighbours  prayer 
partners  who  daily  prays  the 
Prayer  of  Solidarity: 

racious  and  loving  God, 
we  praise  you 
We  ask  your  blessing 
on  the  people  of  our  city 
We  pray  especially  for  those  of  us 
who  are  newcomers 
We  come  from  many  different 
countries  and  religious  traditions 
Bless  the  Becoming  Neighbours 
ministry 

Today,  we  pray  especially  for... 

(name  of  prayer  partner) 

Help  us,  gracious  God,  to  recog- 
nize one  another  as  neighbour 
Amen 

Janet  is  a concrete  expression  of 
the  Parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan.  Today  we  are  asked: 
How  are  we  neighbour  to  the 
immigrant  and  refugee?  How  do 
we  place  ourselves  with  them  and 
for  them?  How  can  we  discover 
God  there?  The  bottom  line  is  that 
it  is  God  who  lies  by  the  roadside, 
stripped  of  human  dignity,  wait- 
ing for  us  to  respond.oo 

Fr.  Peter  McKenna  is  the  ministry 
director  of  Becoming  Neighbours. 


Charitable  Gift 
Annuities 

ONE  OF  CANADA'S 
BEST  KEPT  PERSONAL 
FINANCIAL  SECRETS 


Are  you  retired? 
Approaching  retirement? 
Are  you  looking  for  a way 
to  guarantee  an  income 
for  the  rest  of  your  life? 

A Charitable  Gift  Annuity 
may  be  right  for  you... 


to  guarantee  that  you  will  receive 
income  payments  for  as  long  as  you 
or  your  spouse  lives; 

to  provide  immediate  and  long  term 
tax  benefits; 

to  support  Scarboro  Missions  as  we 
accompany  the  poor  and  peoples  of 
other  lands  and  cultures. 


NEW  ANNUITY  RATES 
EFFECTIVE  IMMEDIATELY 


Age 

Percent  Rate 

65 

6.32  % 

70 

6.81  % 

75 

7.50  % 

80 

8.45  % 

87  10.00% 

89  + 

10.00% 

Call  today  for  more  information: 
416-261-7135  or  1-800-260-4815 
And  please  visit  our  website  at 

www.scarboromissions.ca 


SERVING  IN  FAITH 
GUIDED  BY  THE  SPIRIT 
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A community  in  crisis 

Mining  activities  on  Sub  anon  indigenous  territory  in  the  Phieippines 

HAVE  DIVIDED  COMMUNITIES  AND  HAD  ADVERSE  EFFECTS  ON  THE  PEOPLE'S  LAND , 
TRADITIONS  AND  WELLBEING 


u w have  never  seen  anything 
I so  systematically  destruc- 
1 tive  as  the  mining  program 
in  the  Philippines.  The  environ- 
mental effects  are  catastrophic  as 
are  the  effects  on  lives." 

So  wrote  British  Member  of 
Parliament  Clare  Short  in  her 
introduction  to  a scathing  report 
on  the  mining  industry  in  the 
Philippines,  released  earlier  this 
year.  Ms.  Short,  the  former 
Secretary  of  State  for  Overseas 
Development  for  Great  Britain 
led  a fact-finding  team  that  inves- 
tigated the  industry's  impact  on 
human  rights  and  the  environ- 
ment. The  four-person  team 
described  witnessing  "first-hand 
the  havoc  mining  is  wreaking  on 
the  livelihoods,  health  and  human 
rights  of  indigenous  peoples  and 
other  local  communities... and 
saw  the  potential  for  massive 
environmental  damage  to  critical 
water  catchment  areas,  thousands 
of  hectares  of  agricultural  lands 
and  the  marine  environment." 

One  of  the  operations  cited  in 
the  report  is  an  affiliate  of  a 
Calgary-based  mining  company, 
TVI  Pacific  Inc.  The  affiliate  is 
mining  for  gold  on  Mount 
Canatuan,  a sacred  site  of  the 
Subanon  indigenous  people  on 
the  island  of  Mindanao.  The  com- 
pany strongly  disputes  the  find- 
ings contained  in  the  British 
report.  TVI  also  contests  a 2007 
report  by  the  Canadian  human 
rights  agency  Rights  and 
Democracy,  which  concludes  that 
TVI's  arrival  has  "had  a negative 
impact  on  (the  Subanon's)  right 
to  self-determination  and  on  their 


system  of  governance"  and  "has 
contributed  to  a militarization  of 
the  area." 

On  April  11,  a group  of  five 
Philippine  Catholic  bishops  wrote 
to  the  Canadian  Church  saying, 
"We  would  like  to  appeal  to  your 
kind  intervention  about  our  prob- 
lem involving  TVI,  whose  large- 
scale  mining  operation  is  wreak- 
ing havoc  upon  our  land  and 
people."  The  bishops  claim  that 
TVI's  open-pit  mining  operation 
has  resulted  in  plundered  moun- 
tains, destroyed  forests  and  cont- 
aminated lands,  creeks  and  rivers. 
To  produce  up  to  three  grams  of 
gold,  the  company  has  to  excavate 
at  least  one  ton  of  soil  and  stone. 
TVI  is  processing  1,800  tons  of 
stone  and  soil  daily. 

The  Philippine  Bishops 
Conference  has  also  called  for  TVI 
to  halt  its  operations  (see  sidebar) 
and  in  June  of  this  year,  Scarboro 
Missions'  General  Chapter  sup- 
ported the  bishops  "in  their  plea 
to  the  Canadian  mining  corpora- 
tion TVI  to  immediately  cease 
their  mining  operations  in  the 
area  of  Mindanao  because  of  the 
abject  devastation  to  the  land 
which  is  essential  to  the  present 
and  future  livelihood  of  the 
indigenous  communities  who 
have  always  lived  in  these  areas." 

Struggling  to  control  their 
development 

For  centuries  the  Subanon 
(meaning  river-dwellers)  have 
inhabited  the  territory  which 
includes  Mount  Canatuan  in  the 
municipality  of  Siocon.  They 


were  among  the  first  indigenous 
communities  in  the  Philippines  to 
be  awarded  a Certificate  of 
Ancestral  Domain  Title.  Their 
stewardship  over  the  land  was 
recognized  in  1992,  their  claim  to 
the  land  was  granted  in  1997,  and 
in  2003  President  Gloria  Arroyo 
personally  handed  a title  docu- 
ment to  Boy  Anoy,  their  timuay 
(traditional  leader).  The  title 
awarded  Timuay  Anoy's  group 
more  than  8,000  hectares  of  ances- 
tral domain.  During  this  lengthy 
process  the  Philippine  govern- 
ment granted  TVI  a permit  to 
mine  on  508  hectares  of  this  land. 

TVI's  operations  on  Mount 
Canatuan  have  been  highly  con- 
troversial since  exploration  began 


A private  TVI  security  guard  on  a 
public  road  on  the  way  to  the  TVI 
mining  site.  He  was  stopping  traffic 
and  screening  people  to  decide  who 
may  pass  through.  Photo  circa  2004. 
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By  Danny  Gillis 


in  1994.  As  early  as  1997,  the 
Subanon  of  Mount  Canatuan 
began  requesting  that  TVI's  min- 
ing permit  be  revoked.  In  July 
2001  Onsino  Mato,  Secretary 
General  of  the  Siocon  Subanon 
Association,  Inc.,  appeared  before 
the  United  Nations  Working 
Group  on  Indigenous  Populations. 
Mr.  Mato  told  the  committee  that 
TVI  did  not  consult  the  people 
before  moving  into  their  territory, 
nor  listen  to  their  opposition  to 
large-scale  mining.  Instead,  he 
added,  TVI  attempted  to  sow 
division  within  the  community. 

Other  Subanon  groups  and 
leaders  such  as  the  Timuay  Anoy 
agree  with  this  assessment.  "TVI 
is  hell  to  us,"  he  says.  "For  so 
many  years  we  strived  to  gain  the 
title  to  our  ancestral  land.  Now 
we  have  no  say  in  how  to  develop 
our  lands  because  of  TVI." 

Free,  prior  and  informed 
consent 

At  the  heart  of  the  dispute  is 
the  claim  by  Subanon  leaders  that 
TVI  was  never  given  permission 
to  mine  within  their  ancestral 
domain.  Both  the  Philippine 
Indigenous  Peoples  Rights  Act 
and  the  country's  Mining  Act 
require  that  indigenous  people 
give  their  free,  prior  and  informed 
consent  before  any  mining  pro- 
jects proceed  within  their  territo- 
ries. However,  reports  of  legal 
guidelines  being  violated  and 
consent  being  "engineered"  are 
all  too  common. 

In  2002,  the  Philippines 
Commission  on  Human  Rights 


These  Subanon  are  attempting  to  remain  in  their  home  despite  the  encroach- 
ing mine  in  the  background.  The  mining  company  is  evicting  families  such  as 
these.  Mindanao,  Philippines.  Circa  2004. 


concluded  that  TVI  had  failed 
"to  obtain  free,  prior  consent  from 
the  indigenous  people  as  the  law 
requires."  Now,  though,  the  com- 
pany claims  that  it  has  the  support 
of  at  least  two  groups  represent- 
ing the  Subanon.  The  first  of  these 
two  groups  was  formed  in  2001 
when  pro-TVI  Subanon,  predomi- 
nantly from  outside  the  ancestral 
domain,  gained  leadership  of  the 
Siocon  Subanon  Association  Inc. 
under  contested  circumstances 
and  in  opposition  to  traditional 
Subanon  leadership. 

The  second  pro-TVI  group,  the 
Siocon  Council  of  Elders,  was  set 
up  in  2002  by  a Philippine  govern- 
ment agency,  the  National 
Commission  on  Indigenous 


Peoples  (NCIP),  in  an  attempt  to 
end  divisions  among  the  Subanon. 
A Memorandum  of  Agreement 
signed  between  this  group  and 
TVI  forms  the  basis  for  the  com- 
pany's claim  that  it  has  received 
consent  from  the  Subanon  to 
operate  in  their  territory.  Yet,  the 
highest  traditional  Subanon 
authority  in  the  region  rejects  the 
Council  of  Elders  as  being  "ille- 
gitimate, illegal  and  an  affront  to 
the  customs,  traditions  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Subanon."  It  has 
called  on  the  NCIP  to  nullify  all 
agreements  the  Council  made 
and  for  consent  to  be  sought 
through  the  legitimate  traditional 
Subanon  leadership.  TVI  insists 
on  the  legitimacy  of  its  consent 


The  Philippine  bishops  have  called  for  the  repeal  of  the  Philippines 
Mining  Act  of  1995,  legislation  that  has  resulted  in  a stampede  of  foreign 
companies  acquiring  permits  to  mine  in  the  Philippines.  These  include  per- 
mits.in  17  important  biodiversity  areas,  35  national  conservation  priority 
areas,  and  32  national  integrated  protected  areas. 

The  bishops  say,  "The  promised  economic  benefits  of  mining  by  these 
transnational  corporations  are  outweighed  by  the  dislocation  of  communi- 
ties especially  among  our  indigenous  brothers  and  sisters,  the  risks  to 
health  and  livelihood  and  massive  environmental  damage." 

"Our  land  is  rich,"  say  the  bishops,  "yet  over-exploitation  threatens  the 
future  of  our  people.  We  must  therefore  guard  our  non-renewable 
resources,  like  minerals,  to  ensure  sustainable  development  of  our  land  for 
the  sake  of  future  generations." 
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The  effects  of  TVI  mining  activities  on  Mount  Canatuan,  a sacred  site  of  the 
Subanon  indigenous  people  on  the  island  of  Mindanao,  Philippines. 

Photo  taken  by  a member  of  the  Subanon  community. 


and  publishes  much  that  discred- 
its the  Subanon's  traditional  lead- 
ers who  oppose  the  mine. 

Impact  of  TVI  operations 

In  its  2006  Annual  Report,  TVI 
contends  that  through  its  various 
programs,  it  "has  made  sustain- 
able community  development 
possible  at  Canatuan."  TVI  also 
claims  to  have  brought  numerous 
benefits  to  the  area.  These  include 
employment  and  various  pro- 
grams to  improve  health,  educa- 
tion, water  and  electricity  services. 
The  company  also  pays  a legally 
required  one  percent  royalty  on 
gross  revenue  to  the  pro-TVI 
Siocon  Subanon  Association  Inc. 

Others  compare  TVI's  entry 
into  the  community  to  the  Trojan 
Horse.  Their  claims  illustrate  how 
large-scale  mines  promoting  com- 
munity development  benefits  can 
in  fact  divide  communities  and 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  their 
present  and  future  wellbeing. 
Downstream  farmers  and  fishers 
say  that  increased  sediment  in  the 
water  impacts  their  livelihoods. 
Militarization  of  the  area  has  also 
occurred.  The  Philippine 
Commission  on  Human  Rights 
has  documented  numerous  com- 
plaints of  human  rights  abuses  by 
the  security  force  employed  by 


TVI.  The  abuses  include  acts  of 
violence  and  intimidation,  block- 
age of  supplies  such  as  food  and 
construction  materials,  and 
obstruction  of  the  free  movement 
of  the  Subanon.  The  security  force 
of  160  auxiliary  soldiers  main- 
tains armed  checkpoints  on  the 
only  road  into  TVI's  claim  area. 

Mount  Canatuan  and  particu- 
larly its  peak  are  considered 
sacred  sites  by  the  Subanon.  TVI 
refuses  to  recognize  this.  The 
peak  is  the  site  of  the  boklog,  a 
thanksgiving  ritual  held  every 
seven  years  to  honour  the  spirit 
of  the  waters,  the  spirit  of  the 
mountain  and  the  spirit  of  the 
forest.  TVI's  strip  mine  has 
destroyed  much  of  the  mountain 
including  the  peak  of  Mount 
Canatuan.  Now,  says  reporter 
Ellen  Reed  of  Inside  Mindanao, 
"Mount  Canatuan  cannot  be 
missed.  It  is  the  only  mountain  in 
the  highlands  of  the  town  of 
Siocon  where  a huge  portion  of 
the  mountain  is  colour  brown,  a 
result  of  the  open  pit  mining." 

Still,  the  Subanon  struggle  to 
retain  what  is  left  of  their  land. 
"This  land  contains  places  sacred 
to  us,"  says  one  farmer.  "We  have 
nowhere  else  to  go.  Our  deepest 
desire  is  to  secure  and  protect  our 
remaining  land." 


The  Canatuan  mine  has  become 
a lucrative  venture  and  TVI  is 
now  seeking  to  expand  its  permit. 
Many  Subanon  are  concerned 
that  once  again  their  opposition 
will  be  disregarded.  In  August 
2007  three  Subanon  organizations 
brought  their  case  to  the  UN 
Committee  on  the  Elimination  of 
all  forms  of  Racial  Discrimination 
(CERD).  They  suggested  actions 
the  committee  could  take,  mostly 
concerning  the  role  of  the 
Philippine  government,  which 
has  sided  time  and  again  with  the 
mining  company.  The  UN  body 
responded  by  imposing  deadlines 
on  the  Philippine  government  to 
reply  to  accusations  that  it  failed 
to  uphold  and  protect  the  rights 
of  the  Subanon  and  other  indige- 
nous peoples  in  its  biased  sup- 
port of  mining  developments  in 
ancestral  lands. 

The  Subanon  have  also  asked 
CERD  to  call  on  the  Canadian 
government  to  investigate  TVI's 
actions  "and  until  this  investiga- 
tion is  completed,  avoid  promot- 
ing TVI." 

What  is  Canada’s 
responsibility? 

Sixty  percent  of  the  world's 
public  mining  companies  are 
listed  on  Canadian  stock 
exchanges.  They  benefit  greatly 
by  being  able  to  call  themselves 
Canadian  with  all  that  that  entails: 
a positive  national  image,  a solid 
reputation  for  mining  expertise, 
tax  breaks  and  access  to  govern- 
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The  Canadian  Catholic 
Organization  for  Development  and 
Peace,  in  its  2007  fall  action  cam- 
paign, is  asking  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  implement  an  independent 
ombudsperson  to  hear  the  concerns 
of  those  in  the  Global  South,  affected 
by  Canadian  mining  companies.  This 
was  a main  recommendation  of  a 
consensus  based  report  by  the  min- 
ing industry  and  civil  society  organi- 
zations who  took  part  in  a series  of 
roundtable  discussions  in  2006. 

The  roundtable  has  suggested 
social  and  environmental  standards 
to  assess  complaints.  These  stan- 
dards would  gradually  assume  legal 
standing  and  become  compulsory. 
Companies  would  also  provide  an 
annual  account  of  their  activities  in 
the  Global  South  and  the 
ombudsperson  would  make  recom- 
mendations after  studying  com- 
plaints and  company  reports.  These 
recommendations  would  go  to  a 
committee  made  up  of  government, 
mining  industry  and  civil  society 
(human  rights  and  international  soli- 
darity groups,  unions,  and  others)  to 
be  carried  forward. 

For  more  information,  go  to 
www.devp.org/campaign. 


ment  resources  through  our 
embassies  abroad.  In  return, 
Canadian  lawyers,  accountants 
and  stock  exchanges  all  benefit 
from  fees  they  receive  from  these 
companies. 

In  2006  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment organized  a series  of  round- 
table discussions  concerning 
Canadian  resource  extraction  com- 
panies abroad.  The  roundtable 
Advisory  Group  with  representa- 
tives from  industry  (mining,  oil, 
gas)  and  Canadian  civil  society 
(human  rights  organizations, 
nongovernmental  organizations, 
unions  and  others)  made  27  rec- 
ommendations that  would  help 
establish  a framework  to  encour- 
age Canadian  companies  to 
behave  more  responsibly.  One 
recommendation  would  create 
social  and  environmental  stan- 
dards for  companies  operating 
abroad.  Another  would  establish 
an  ombudsperson  to  investigate 
Canadian  companies  accused  of 
violating  these  standards  (see 
Development  and  Peace  sidebar). 

If  companies  are  found  to  be  in 
serious  violation  of  Canadian 
standards,  a review  committee 
will  recommend  that  Canada 
withdraw  financial  and  non- 
financial  services  to  the  company. 

Canadian  Church  groups,  like 
KAIROS — Canadian  Ecumenical 
Justice  Initiatives,  and  the 
Canadian  Catholic  Organization 
for  Development  and  Peace  have 
played  an  active  role  in  these  con- 
sultations. In  2006,  Development 
and  Peace  also  launched  the  cam- 
paign "Calling  Canadian  Mining 


A mine  waste  disposal  site  with  signs  of  acid 
mine  drainage.  The  sign  reads:  "Notice: 
Children,  adults  and  old  people  are  prohibited 
from  coining  near  this  place.  Thank  you.  TVI 
Mngt."  This  dump  site  is  right  across  from  a 
school  and  has  since  been  cleaned  up  by  TVI. 
Mindanao,  Philippines.  Photo  circa  2004. 

Far  left  photo:  These  rice  bags  are  an  attempt 
to  keep  silt  from  the  TVI  mine  from  entering 
into  the  environment.  Mindanao,  Philippines. 
Photo  circa  2004. 


to  Account",  urging  the  Canadian 
government  to  ensure  responsible 
mining  practices  in  developing 
countries.  The  campaign  resulted 
in  more  than  152,000  postcards 
being  sent  to  then  Foreign  Affairs 
Minister  Peter  MacKay. 

Michael  Casey,  executive 
director  of  Development  and 
Peace,  has  endorsed  the 
Roundtables'  conclusions.  "We're 
really  very  pleased  with  this," 
said  Mr.  Casey.  "It's  a major  step, 
part  of  a long  ongoing  process. 
But  it's  important  to  realize  this  is 
only  the  first  step."°° 

As  a Scarboro  lay  missioner 
Danny  Gillis  spent  four  years  living 
among  the  Manobo  tribal  people  of 
the  Philippines.  Since  leaving 
Scarboro  Missions  in  1992,  he  has 
continued  to  work  in  the  field  of 
international  development  with 
Development  and  Peace  and  the 
Coady  International  Institute. 


Much  background  material 
sourced  from  the  August  2007  sub- 
mission to  CERD  by  Subanon 
indigenous  organizations  and  sup- 
porters: www.piplinks.org/develop- 
ment_issueslSubanon_CERD.pdf 
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Building  global  community 

At  the  7th  annual  World  Social  Forum,  75,000  people  gathered  to 

PROMOTE  PARTNERSHIPS  AND  BUILD  SOLIDARITY  WITH  MOVEMENTS  FOR  CHANGE 
By  Candice  Debi 


Kibera  stands  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  Nairobi's  towering 
business  district  and  million 
dollar  mansions.  Upon  entering 
the  slum,  its  local  nickname  of  "no 
man's  land"  quickly  comes  to  life, 
as  you  are  immediately  over- 
whelmed by  the  clusters  of  fami- 
lies and  children  pushed  side  by 
side  in  their  makeshift  shacks, 
with  only  a dirt  path  used  for  an 
outhouse  to  divide  their  space. 
Earlier  this  year,  just  outside  the 
rusted  tin  roof  shacks  of  Kibera, 
Nairobi  hosted  the  2007  World 
Social  Forum. 

More  than  75,000  people  from 
world  social  movements,  coali- 
tions and  nongovernmental  orga- 
nizations (NGOs)  gathered  at 
Nairobi's  Moi  International  Sports 
Stadium  for  the  seventh  annual 
World  Social  Forum,  hoping  to 
give  a voice  to  the  world's  poor. 
The  Forum  is  an  opportunity  for 
participants  to  make  connections 
and  build  solidarity  in  their  efforts 
to  create  alternatives  to  the  global 
structures  and  policies  that  exac- 
erbate poverty.  With  60  percent 
of  Kenyans  living  on  less  than  a 
dollar  a day,  bringing  the  Forum 
to  African  soil  was  seen  by  many 
as  a way  to  deepen  the  Forum's 
connection  to  grassroots  develop- 
ment and  to  stand  in  solidarity 
with  the  plight  of  some  of  the 
world's  poorest  people. 

But  the  Forum  quickly  fell 
guilty  to  a reality  that  it  struggles 
against:  that  of  being  inaccessible 
to  the  poorest.  In  fact,  people  like 
Kennedy  Odede,  founder  of  the 
youth  led  organization  Shining 
Hope  for  Community  (SHOFCO) 


based  in  Kibera,  only  learned 
about  the  Forum  by  chance  when 
a Catholic  priest  visiting  SHOFCO 
offered  to  pay  for  Odede  to  attend. 

"Kiberans  and  most  of  the 
other  poor  in  the  city  did  not 
know  the  Forum  was  taking  place 
or  what  significance  it  had  to 
them,"  said  Odede.  But  even  if 
they  had  known,  the  registration 
cost  of  500  Kenyan  Shillings 
(CDN$7.89) — more  than  a week's 
wage  for  an  average  Kenyan,  was 
impossible  for  them  to  meet. 

"When  I heard  about  the 
World  Social  Forum,  I [thought] 
this  event  was  only  for  the  big 
organizations  and  not  for  small 
organizations  like  SHOFCO, 
which  is  run  and  owned  by  poor 
locals.  [SHOFCO]  is  truly  a grass- 
roots organization  but  we  were 
not  involved  [in  the  Forum]," 
said  Odede. 

Kibera  is  home  to  one  third  of 
Nairobi's  population  and  is  the 
biggest  informal  settlement  in 
Africa  with  close  to  one  million 
people  crammed  into  a single 
square  mile.  Here,  generations  of 
families  have  suffered  from  poor 
access  to  clean  water,  electricity 
and  education,  and  perhaps  the 
most  psychologically  damaging- 
no  permanent  housing. 

Through  the  work  of  SHOFCO 
Odede  is  trying  to  bring  about 
change  by  mobilizing  the  youth 
of  Kibera  through  theatre  and 
sports.  SHOFCO  also  publishes  a 
monthly  newsletter  to  educate  the 
community  on  their  basic  human 
rights  and  to  teach  them  how  to 
start  income  generating  projects. 
The  newsletter  helps  to  create 


public  awareness  of  the  impover- 
ished conditions  in  Kibera. 

"Half  of  the  population  of 
Kibera  are  youth  [and]  most 
youth  are  idle  and  jobless.  Before 
[SHOFCO]  our  youth  and  their 
talent  were  rotting.  [SHOFCO] 
has  only  been  here  for  one  year 
and  it  has  already  made  [an 
impact].  Through  our  newsletters 
and  theatre  we  are  expressing  our 
ideas,  we  are  highlighting  the 
challenges  of  the  community  and 
empowering  our  youth,"  said 
Odede. 

But  with  only  a small  empty 
shed  used  as  their  office,  Odede's 
five  person  led  organization  has 
had  difficulty  obtaining  support 
from  larger  NGOs  and  is  often 
ignored  by  donors.  Odede  used 
his  opportunity  to  attend  the 
Forum  to  connect  with  a network 
of  organizations,  giving  him 
greater  access  to  the  resources 
and  tools  needed  to  expand 
SHOFCO's  programs. 

After  strong  protests,  the  fees 
to  the  Forum  were  eventually 
waived  for  all  Kenyans  but  with 
many  local  faces  not  appearing 
until  the  very  last  days,  Odede 
used  his  presence  at  the  Forum  to 
bring  greater  awareness  about  the 
conditions  in  Kibera.  Through  the 
creation  of  a series  of  "Slum 
Walks",  Odede  gave  Forum  par- 
ticipants a guided  tour  of  Kibera 
and  its  harsh  conditions  of 
poverty  while  also  introducing 
them  to  the  work  of  SHOFCO. 

Although  the  tours  remained 
popular  throughout  the  Forum, 
many  participants  criticized 
Odede  for  encouraging  such 
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Candice  Debi  is  welcomed  by  children  in  Kibera,  an  impoverished  set- 
tlement in  Nairobi  with  close  to  one  million  inhabitants.  Candice  was  in 
Nairobi  as  a youth  delegate  from  the  Coady  International  Institute  at  the 
7th  World  Social  Forum. 


excursions  as  tasteless  displays  of 
poverty.  But  for  Odede,  this  was 
an  opportunity  to  connect  with 
members  of  established  NGOs 
and  create  the  much-needed  link- 
ages with  donors  to  help  build 
SHOFCO.  In  fact,  since  the  tours, 
NGOs  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada  that  Odede  met  through 
the  Forum  have  sponsored  media 
workshops  that  provide  SHOFCO 
members  with  greater  resources 
and  skills  to  write  and  publish 
their  own  newsletters.  As  well, 
income  from  his  "Slum  Walks" 
has  enabled  Odede  to  provide 
compensation  to  the  performers 
of  SHOFCO's  theatre  troupe. 


The  World  Social  Forum  began  in  2001  in  response  to  the  World 
Economic  Forum  held  each  year  in  Davos,  Switzerland.  The  World  Social 
Forum  is  an  opportunity  for  participants  to  make  connections  and  build 
solidarity  in  their  efforts  to  create  alternatives  to  the  global  structures  and 
policies  that  exacerbate  poverty.  The  7th  annual  World  Social  Forum— 
"People's  Struggles,  People's  Alternatives'— was  held  in  Nairobi  in  2007. 


In  spite  of  the  Forum's  short- 
comings, the  event  helped  Odede 
realize  his  dream  of  building  a 
better  future  for  the  people  living 
in  Kibera.  While  the  problems  of 
Kibera  are  many,  Odede's  experi- 
ence at  the  World  Social  Forum 
has  reaffirmed  that  it  is  not  the 
actions  done  on  behalf  of  the 
underprivileged,  but  rather  the 
support  and  solidarity  for  actions 
taken  by  the  poor  themselves  that 
brings  about  the  greatest  empow- 
erment and  change.oo 


Candice  Debi  is  a former  youth 
intern  with  the  Coady  International 
Institute  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 
University,  Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia. 
Through  Coady 's  CID A funded 
Youth  in  Partnership  program, 
Candice  spent  seven  months  working 
in  Zambia  advocating  for  the  rights 
of  people  living  with  HIV/ AIDS.  She 
attended  the  2007  World  Social 
Forum  as  a delegate  from  the  Coady 
Institute. 
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A community  transformed 

Today,  Huay  Bong  is  not  a village  in  despair , but  a model 

COMMUNITY,  A DEMOCRATIC  VILLAGE  OF  CONCERNED,  ACTIVE  CITIZENS 


By  Susan  Keays 


Fifteen  years  ago,  Huay  Bong 
was  a typical  Karen  hill  tribe 
village  and  Piang  Put  was  a 
typical  Karen  woman  living  there. 
Like  many  hill  tribe  peoples  in 
Thailand,  Piang  Put  wanted,  but 
did  not  have  the  means,  to  get  off 
the  poverty  treadmill.  Today, 
Huay  Bong  is  "the  little  village 
that  could"  and  Piang  Put  is  a 
grateful  villager. 

When  the  Huay  Bong  commu- 
nity picked  up  stakes  40  years  ago 
and  left  the  tense  Burmese  border 
area,  they  resettled  on  a piece  of 
land  that  offered  distance  from 
the  Burmese  military,  but  not 
much  else.  The  soil  was  so  poor 
that  it  did  not  even  yield  enough 
for  their  own  needs,  let  alone  pro- 
vide them  with  a harvest  to  sell. 
For  25  years  the  farmers  worked 
harder  and  harder  but  got  poorer 
and  poorer.  As  a result,  there  was 
brisk  business  at  the  house  of  the 
local  loan  shark. 

Meanwhile,  Piang  Put  was 
dealing  with  issues  besides 
poverty  and  hunger.  Her  husband 
had  never  been  granted  legal  sta- 
tus in  Thailand — a problem  faced 
by  many  of  the  hill  tribe  peoples — 
and  the  border  police  were  con- 
stantly harassing  him.  He  was 
prohibited  from  leaving  the  house. 
Then  one  day  he  was  forcibly 
removed  and  sent  back  to  Burma 
(Myanmar).  Piang  Put  alone  had 
to  provide  for  their  two  children 
and  her  elderly  mother. 

Enter  Mr.  Yamsook  Somjai 
and  his  Community  Spirit 
Development  Project  funded  by 
the  Baptist  Union  of  Sweden.  Mr. 
Yamsook  met  with  the  village 


Susan  Keays 


Mr.  Yamsook  Somjai,  manager  of  the  Micro  Economic  Development  Project 
(MEDP),  visits  with  Piang  Put  at  her  store  in  the  hill  tribe  village  of  Huay 
Bong,  Thailand,  where  she  lives.  Piang  Put  has  borrowed  15  times  from  the 
village  savings  cooperative,  introduced  by  MEDP,  and  each  time  she  has 
expanded  and  improved  her  business.  Piang  Put's  mother  (photo  facing  page) 
helps  to  mind  the  store. 


leader  and  the  pastor  of  the 
Catholic  church — Huay  Bong  is  a 
Catholic  village — and  offered  to 
help  the  village  establish  a fertil- 
izer bank.  His  project  would  lend 
enough  money  to  get  started,  but 
the  loan  was  not  available  to  indi- 
viduals, only  to  communities. 

Seeing  the  possibility  of  suc- 
cess, the  community  banded 
together  to  borrow  the  fertilizer 
and  put  it  to  wise  use.  Borrowed 
fertilizer  and  a united  community 
were  all  that  was  needed  to  steer 
Huay  Bong  off  the  treadmill  of 
poverty.  The  village  paid  off  its 
fertilizer  loan  within  five  years 
and  made  a profit  of  4,200  baht 
(CDN$136).  By  then,  the 


Community  Spirit  Development 
Project  had  become  the  Micro 
Economic  Development  Project 
(MEDP)  and  diversified  from  rice 
and  fertilizer  banks  into  the  area 
of  cooperative  savings  as  well. 
Huay  Bong  villagers  voted  to  use 
their  fertilizer  profit  to  begin  a 
savings  co-op. 

Like  its  predecessor,  MEDP 
visits  the  hill  tribe  villages 
monthly  to  offer  training  pro- 
grams. The  training  doesn't  just 
tackle  administrative  skills,  but 
also  teaches  cooperative  ideals 
such  as  trustworthiness,  responsi- 
bility, and  sympathy  for  others. 

Piang  Put  was  one  of  her  vil- 
lage savings  group's  first  borrow- 
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Susan  Keays 


Hill  tribes  in  Thailand 


Hill  tribe  peoples  began  crossing 
into  Thailand  from  countries 
such  as  Tibet,  China  and  Burma 
because  of  hardship  and  political 
tensions  in  their  own  countries. 
Some  have  been  in  Thailand  for 
generations. 

The  Thai  government  has 
allowed  the  tribes  to  remain, 
though  without  citizenship  rights 
and  benefits.  At  least  30  percent  of 
hill  tribe  peoples  still  lack  basic 
freedoms:  they  cannot  work  because 
they  have  no  identity  papers;  they 
cannot  travel  freely  and  are  con- 
fined to  their  villages  and  surround- 
ing areas;  they  cannot  vote;  they 
have  no  right  to  medical  care  and 
would  be  breaking  the  law  if  they 
traveled  to  seek  treatment.  Until 
recently,  hill  tribe  people  had  no 
right  to  an  education. 

A 2002  government  survey  iden- 
tified a total  of  1,203,149  hill  tribe 
people,  living  mostly  in  remote 
areas  in  Thailand's  northern  and 
western  provinces. 


ers.  Recognizing  that  the  village 
had  no  retail  outlets,  she  bor- 
rowed 4,000  baht  (CDN$130), 
bought  some  food  items  and  toi- 
letries, placed  her  goods  on  some 
makeshift  shelves  and  wove  a 
grass  roof  to  complete  her  stall 
and  shelter  her  goods.  Sales  were 
so  brisk  that  she  quickly  repaid 
the  loan  and  borrowed  another 
9,000  baht  to  expand  her  inven- 
tory. Piang  Put  told  me  that  she 
has  borrowed  15  times  from  the 
village  co-op,  and  each  time  she 
has  expanded  and  improved  her 
business.  Sadly,  the  joy  of  her  suc- 
cess is  tempered  by  the  fact  that 
Piang  Put's  husband  is  still  not 
allowed  to  live  in  Thailand,  but 
he  does  get  to  visit  his  family  for 
a day  or  two  most  months. 

Today,  Huay  Bong  is  not  a vil- 
lage in  despair  but  a model  com- 
munity, a democratic  village  of 
400  concerned  and  active  citizens. 
In  charge  of  the  bank's  3,200,000 
baht  (CDN$104,000)  in  deposits  is 
a villager  so  efficient  and  enthusi- 


The  cooperative  savings  bank  in 
Huay  Bong,  a source  of  pride  for  the 
whole  village. 


astic  that  she  volunteers  to  go  to 
other  villages  to  teach  about  and 
support  cooperatives. 

One  family  donated  a plot  of 
land  so  that  Huay  Bong  could 
build  a permanent  structure  to 
administer  the  village's  coopera- 
tive affairs,  but  the  members 
didn't  think  it  was  right  to  accept 
the  land  for  free.  They  paid  a fair 
market  price  for  the  small  plot 
and  the  building  they  erected  is  a 
source  of  pride  for  the  whole  vil- 


lage. Both  business  and  commu- 
nity meetings  as  well  as  social 
gatherings  are  held  there. 

Not  far  from  the  cooperative  is 
the  playground,  nursery  and  day- 
care centre  that  the  villagers  voted 
to  build  for  their  children.  Piang 
Put  runs  her  store,  but  also  takes 
her  turn  at  the  daycare  tending  to 
the  village  children  while  the  par- 
ents are  in  the  fields  tending  to 
their  crops. 

Every  year,  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  fertilizer 
cooperative,  the  church  in  Huay 
Bong  invites  30  faith  communities 
in  the  area  (both  Catholic  and 
Buddhist)  to  an  anniversary  cele- 
bration. Now  that  truly  is  a time 
of  Thanksgiving. °° 

Susan  Keays  is  a Scarboro  lay 
missioner  serving  in  Thailand  and 
working  with  the  Micro  Economic 
Development  Project. 
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Led  by  the  Spirit 

At  its  12th  General  Chapter , Scarboro  Missions  affirms  the  extent  and 

VARIETY  OF  ITS  OUTREACH  AND  WITNESS  AND  LOOKS  TO  THE  FUTURE  WITH  HOPE 
By  Fr.  Mike  Traher,  S.F.M. 


This  past  June,  Scarboro 
Missions  held  its  12th 
General  Chapter.  Every  five 
years,  delegates  from  Scarboro' s 
overseas  missions  and  its  min- 
istries here  in  Canada  gather  to 
report  on  their  activities,  to  elect  a 
new  General  Council,  and  to  plan 
for  the  future. 

At  the  Pre-Chapter  retreat, 
Basilian  Father  Jim  Carruthers, 
invited  us  to  prepare  for  this 
important  event  by  being  atten- 
tive to  the  Holy  Spirit  among  us. 
The  prophetic  dimension  of  the 
missionary  charism,  he  said,  calls 
us  to  discover  God's  presence  in 
"the  signs  of  the  times."  He  urged 
us  to  look  with  fresh  eyes  and 
hearts  at  the  suffering  world. 

The  Chapter  opened  with  the 
celebration  of  Eucharist.  Superior 
General  Fr.  Jack  Lynch  spoke  on 
the  Gospel  reading  of  the 
Samaritan  woman  at  the  well. 

Her  encounter  with  Jesus  trans- 
formed and  liberated  her,  so  that 
she  became  a missionary  to  her 
village.  Fr.  Jack  suggested  that 
we,  too,  despite  our  smallness 
and  vulnerability,  would  be 
transformed  to  better  serve  the 
reign  of  God  through  encounter- 
ing Christ  in  the  Chapter. 

Following  Mass,  Chapter  facil- 
itator Sr.  Virginia  Varley  of  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  invited  the  28 
Scarboro  priests  and  four  lay  mis- 
sioned to  move  through  the 
Chapter  process  with  openness, 
with  deep  listening,  and  with 
trust  in  each  other. 

As  each  mission  and  depart- 
ment reported  on  its  activities 
and  plans  and  responded  to  ques- 


tions from  delegates,  the  extent 
and  variety  of  our  outreach  and 
witness  became  evident: 

• in  China,  a quiet  faith-filled 
presence,  teaching  English  and 
working  with  the  Asian  bishops; 

• in  Thailand,  ministry  to  chil- 
dren with  HIV  / AIDS  and  to 
refugees,  and  participating  with  a 
microcredit  project  for  hill  tribes; 

• in  Malawi,  Africa,  mental 
health  education,  construction  of 
a prison  rehabilitation  facility, 
teaching  and  pastoral  ministry; 

• in  Guyana,  lay  leadership 
development,  pastoral  ministry, 
and  teaching  women  skills  in 
handicrafts; 

• in  Ecuador,  supportive  pas- 
toral ministry,  assisting  indige- 
nous peoples  in  their  develop- 
ment efforts,  and  assisting 
refugees  from  natural  disasters; 

• in  Brazil,  social  work  with 
youth  and  women,  training  teach- 
ers to  teach  indigenous  lan- 
guages, pastoral  ministry; 

• in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
ongoing  pastoral  ministry  and 
community  development  work; 

• in  the  Bahamas,  continuing 
parish  ministry  and  promotion  of 
vocations. 


Here  in  Canada,  we  recognized 
the  great  gift  and  commitment  of 
the  Lay  Mission  Office;  the 
Society's  efforts  to  promote 
priestly  vocations;  the  work  of 
general  administration,  which 
keeps  everything  going;  the 
steadfast,  helpful  service  of  the 
Justice  and  Peace  Office;  the 
Interfaith  Desk's  expansion  and 
contribution  to  dialogue  among 
many  faith  groups  in  Canada,  and 
globally;  the  Mission  Information 
Department's  extensive  work  of 
communications  and  outreach; 
the  continuing  excellence  of 
Scarboro  Missions  magazine;  and 
the  creative  development  of  the 
Mission  Centre  with  its  student 
retreats  and  variety  of  evening 
series  on  spirituality  encompass- 
ing Christian  traditions  as  well  as 
other  faith  traditions. 

After  extensive  discussion  in 
light  of  the  reality  of  our  aging 
members  and  smaller  numbers. 
Chapter  delegates  voted  confi- 
dently "to  continue  to  actively 
recruit  for  priestly  vocations." 

The  Chapter  also  reaffirmed 
our  commitment  "to  continue  to 
do  all  that  is  permitted  as  a canon- 
ical Society  to  support  and  pro- 
mote the  vocation  of  lay  mission- 
ed and  their  participation  in 

Chapter  dele- 
gates at  work: 
L-R:  Fr.  Charlie 
Gervais,  Kate 
O'Donnell, 

Frs.  Ron 
MacDonell, 
Jack  Lynch, 

Jim  McGuire 
and  Gerald 
Curry. 
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12th  General  Chapter  2007:  Back  row,  L-R:  Fathers  Lionel  Walsh,  Dave  Warren,  Ron  MacFarlane,  Jim  Gauthier,  Gerry 
Sherry,  Linus  Wall,  Alex  McDonald,  Vince  Heffernan,  Ron  MacDonell,  Ken  MacAulay,  Jim  McGuire;  Middle  row, 

L-R:  Russ  Sampson,  Terry  Gallagher,  Ambrose  MacKinnon,  Pat  Kelly,  Tom  O'Toole,  lay  missioners  Louise  Malnachuk 
and  Mary  Olenick,  Fathers  Charlie  Gervais,  Roger  Brennan,  Gerald  Stock,  Frank  Hegel,  Tim  Ryan,  lay  missioner  Kate 
O'Donnell,  Fathers  Brian  Swords  and  Gerald  Curry;  Front  row,  seated  L-R:  Kathy  VanLoon,  lay  missioner  Karen  Van 
Loon,  Fathers  Mike  Traher,  Jack  Lynch,  John  Carten,  facilitator  Sr.  Virginia  Varley,  and  Eula  Fernando. 


God's  mission  and  in  the  Church." 

Delegates  voted  to  raise  the 
status  of  the  Interfaith  Desk  to  that 
of  a department  in  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  this  ministry. 
As  well,  the  proposal  from  our 
Justice  and  Peace  Office  to  make 
"ecological  justice  and  climate 
change  the  first  priority  for  the 
JPO"  was  accepted. 


Jesuit  Bishop  Francisco 
Claver  (inset),  a long- 
time friend,  spoke  to  us 
of  the  Church  in  the 
Philippines  which  is 
working  to  change 
unjust  situations  and  to 
bring  the  Gospel  into  the  lives  of 
the  people  and  into  all  areas  of 
society.  Following  his  address. 
Chapter  delegates  unanimously 
voted  to  support  the  Philippine 
Bishops  in  their  plea  to  have  the 
Canadian  mining  corporation  TVI 
cease  their  operations  in  Western 
Mindanao  (see  article  on  page  14). 

After  a week  of  reporting  and 
deliberations,  the  Chapter  body 
entered  a time  of  prayer  and 
reflection.  One  of  the  delegates 
offered  a short  reflection  paper 
inviting  us  "to  accept  our  poverty 
and  vulnerability  as  a source  of 
grace."  Sr.  Virginia,  our  facilitator. 


presented  two  questions  for  reflec- 
tion: Where  are  we  with  Christ? 
and  Where  is  Christ  with  us? 

At  Mass  on  Sunday,  we  were 
joined  by  many  Scarboro  alumni. 
Homilist  Fr.  Ken  MacAulay 
recalled  the  spirit  of  our  founder 
John  Mary  Fraser  and  affirmed 
Scarboro  priests  and  laity  in  their 
courage  and  faith  to  walk  in 
Monsignor  Fraser's  footsteps. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the 
Eucharist,  the  Society  thanked 
John  and  Jean  Maclnnis,  outgoing 
coordinators  of  the  Lay  Mission 
Office,  for  their  great  commit- 
ment and  energy  in  service  for 
the  past  four  years.  Succeeding 
John  and  Jean  are  lay  missioners 
Kate  O'Donnell  (Guyana)  and 
Mary  Olenick  (Malawi). 

Monday  morning.  Chapter  del- 
egates began  the  process  of  elect- 
ing the  General  Council.  Fr.  Jack 


Lynch  was  re-elected  for  a third 
term  as  Superior  General,  and 
Frs.  Mike  Traher  and  John  Carten 
were  also  re-elected  as  counselors. 

Following  the  elections  and 
after  nine  days  of  meetings. 
Chapter  closed  with  the  delegates' 
signing  of  the  minutes.  Fr.  Lynch 
expressed  the  gratitude  of  all  to 
Sr.  Virginia,  and  to  Kathy 
VanLoon  and  Eula  Fernando  who 
worked  diligently  in  transcribing 
Chapter  notes  and  deliberations. 

The  spirit  of  this  12th  Chapter 
can  perhaps  be  best  expressed  by 
the  words  of  St.  Paul  as  quoted  in 
the  Scarboro  Constitutions: 

"Glory  be  to  him  whose  power 
working  in  us  can  do  infinitely 
more  than  we  can  ask  or  imagine; 
glory  be  to  him  from  generation 
to  generation  in  the  Church  and 
in  Christ  Jesus  forever  and  ever." 
(Ephesians  3:  3:20-21)°° 

At  the  12th 
General 
Chapter, 

(L-R)  Frs.  John 
Carten,  Jack 
Lynch  and 
Mike  Traher 
were  all 
re-elected  to 
the  General 
Council. 
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Do  you  think  you  hear  the  call  to  be  a priest?  A Scarboro  Priest? 
Do  you  have  the  heart,  energy  and  joy  to  serve  God’s  people  as  a Lay  Missioner? 


Will  you  serve  with  us?  Call  us  today. 


Serving  in  Faith 
Guided  by  the  Spirit 


2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  ON  MIM  1M4 
Tel:  416 -261-7135 
Toll-free;  1 - 800  - 260-4815 
Fax:416  - 261-0820 
mid@scarboromissions.ca 
www.scarboromissions.ca 


November  2007  $1.00 


l>)y  God's  tender  mercy,  the  dawn 
will  break  upon  us,  to  give  light  to 
those  who  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the 
shadow  of  death,  to  guid^  our  feet 
into  the  way  of  peace."  Luke  1:79 


Fr.  Jack  Lynch 
Superior  General 


Fr.  Michael  Traher 
Vicar  General 


Fr.  John  Carten 
Councillor 


CHRISTMAS  MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  GENERAL  COUNCIL 


Dear  friend, 

Our  world  yearns  for  peace,  and  yet  too  often  the  world  is  seduced  by  the 
ways  of  war  and  violence  to  achieve  the  desired  peace.  God's  help  is  implored  in 
many  languages,  yet  we  fail  to  appreciate  how  God  has  already  responded  to 
our  pleadings:  "And  the  Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us."  (John  1:14) 
Each  Christmas  in  our  liturgy  we  are  reminded  of  this  response. 

Christmas  is  primarily  about  God's  gift  of  someone  both  divine  and  human. 
He  was  called  "a  light  for  the  nations,"  "hope  for  the  world,"  "prince  of  peace," 
"Emmanuel,"  and  he  came  to  heal  and  reconcile  a broken  world.  Today  the  Spirit 
continues  to  guide  us  in  helping  to  fulfill  this  task. 

The  true  feast  of  Christmas  celebrates  the  gift  of  Christ  to  the  world.  Yet, 
our  culture  has  grown  accustomed  to  celebrating  Christmas  by  giving  piles  of 
gifts,  often  regardless  of  price  or  need.  We  as  faithful  disciples  of  Jesus  are 
challenged  to  reveal  this  living  gift  by  our  actions  for  others  and  by  working  for 
genuine  peace  and  justice. 

St.  Paul  directed  his  Christians  on  the  path  of  peace:  "Be  at  peace  among 
yourselves... give  courage  to  those  who  are  apprehensive,  care  for  the  weak  and 
be  patient  with  everyone,  not  repaying  evil  for  evil  (revenge),  but  doing  good  to 
one  another.  Rejoice  always,  pray  without  ceasing."  (1  Thessalonians  5:14-17) 

One  Asian  archbishop  recently  wrote  on  the  subject  of  peace:  "We  need 
peacemakers  today,  people  who  will  esteem  others,  even  their  enemies.  It  is  a 
work  that  calls  for  even  greater  courage  than  waging  war.  Peace  is  a work  that 
seeks  to  tap  every  form  of  goodwill  buried  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  the 
opponent's  heart." 

This  year,  why  not  include  in  our  Christmas  celebrations  an  earnest  prayer 
that  God  will  direct  us  in  becoming  peacemakers,  doing  our  part  to  help  liberate 
humanity  and  creation  itself  from  the  seemingly  endless  cycle  of  violence, 
destruction  and  death.  What  an  opportunity  we  have  this  Christmas  to  prepare 
our  hearts  to  live  fully  for  the  sake  of  peace  as  we  enter  the  New  Year. 

On  this  note  may  we  thank  you,  our  friend  and  benefactor,  for  your  faithful 
prayers  and  unfailing  financial  support  for  the  ongoing  work  of  our  Scarboro 
missionaries  in  the  past  year.  Our  priests  and  laity  pray  daily  for  you  who  are 
our  co-workers  in  the  mission  of  Christ.  On  behalf  of  all  of  us,  overseas  and  at 
home,  we  wish  you  a very  blessed  Christmas  among  friends  and  family.  May 
you  welcome  the  New  Year  with  renewed  hope  and  eagerness  to  do  everything 
in  and  through  Christ  who  is  our  peace. 

Scarboro  Missions  General  Council 
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Christmas 

Appeal 


ENVELOPE  INSIDE  THIS  ISSUE 

You  are  our  partner  in  mission, 
walking  with  us  as  we  witness 
to  the  Gospel  overseas  and  in 
Canada.  Please  remember  us 
with  your  prayers  and 
financial  support  so  that  we 
may  continue  the  vital  work  of 
mission.  Thank  you! 


Volume  88,  Number  6 
November  2007 

Publisher:  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 

Editor  / Designer:  Kathy  VanLoon 

The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  is  a Roman 
Catholic  missionary  community  involved  in 
mission  overseas  and  in  Canada.  Founded  in 
Canada  in  1918  by  Fr.  John  Fraser,  Scarboro's 
initial  purpose  was  to  train  and  send  missionary 
priests  to  China.  Forced  to  leave  China  after  the 
Second  World  War,  Scarboro  began  working  in 
the  Caribbean,  Asia  and  Latin  America. 

Scarboro  Missions  publishes  seven  issues  each 
year.  The  articles  published  represent  the  opinions 
of  the  authors  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the 
official  position  of  the  Society.  Please  address  all 
inquiries  to:  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4.  Tel:  (416)  261-7135; 
Toll-free:  1-800-260-4815;  Fax:  (416)  261-0820; 

Email:  General:  info@scarboromissions.ca 

Magazine:  sfmmag@scarboromissions.ca 
Subscriptions:  mid@scarboromissions.ca 

Subscriptions:  1 yr/ $8;  2 yrs/$15;  3 yrs/$22 

Printed  in  Canada  and  mailed  (Publication  Mail 
Registration  Number  9984)  from  Toronto  East 
L.P.P.,  Scarborough,  On.  Return  postage 
guaranteed.  ISSN  0700-6802 

Cover:  Malawi,  Africa 
Credit:  Jack  Lynch,  SFM 


www.scarboromissions.ca 


GIFT  ANNUITIES 

Helping  Scarboro  Missions 
to  continue  its  work 

Scarboro  Missions  Gift  Annuities  help  us  to 
continue  the  work  of  mission,  and  they 
provide  you  with  a very  good  rate  of 
income  for  life.  Our  Gift  Annuities  start  at 
5.85%  and,  depending  on  your  age,  can 
give  as  much  as  10%  a year  for  life.  Your 
payments  could  be  up  to  100%  tax  free. 
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|CHARJ  TABLE 
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, 

Providing  yourself 
income  for  life, 
Mpmg  Scarboro  Missions 
carry  on  its  work  j 


To  obtain  a quote,  or  to  order  our  Gift  Annuity  brochure 

explaining  more  about  Scarboro  Missions  Gift  Annuities, 

contact:  Scarboro  Missions — Treasurer 

2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4 

Tel:  416-261-7135,  Ext.  235;  Toll-free:  1-800-260-4815 

Email:  to@scarboromissions.ca 

or  visit  our  website:  www.scarboromissions.ca 


ORDER  EXTRA  COPIES  OF  THIS  CALENDAR 

Order  additional  copies  of  this  calendar  to  give  as  a 
Christmas  gift  to  members  of  your  parish  or  school; 
or  to  friends  and  loved  ones. 

1 to  99  copies  @ $1.00  each 
100  to  199  copies  @ $ .90  each  POSTAGE 

200  to  299  copies  @ $ .80  each  EXTRA 

Over  300  copies  @ $ .70  each 
Contact  us  with  your  order  today  for  quick  delivery! 

You  will  receive  an  invoice  with  your  shipment. 


Gift  subscriptions 


This  Christmas  give  the  gift  of  Scarboro  Missions  magazine. 
In  it  we  share  our  experience  of  God's  presence  in 
the  world,  in  the  beauty  of  other  cultures  and 
peoples,  in  the  thirst  for  a just  and  peaceful 
world,  in  the  dignity  of  all  creation. 

1 year  sub:  $ 8.00  six  ISSUES  PLUS 

2 year  sub:  $15.00  THE  CALENDAR 

3 year  sub:  $22.00 

Overseas  subscriptions 
please  add  $5.00  to  help  zvith 
postage  costs.  Thank  you! 


Contact  Scarboro  Missions 
2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  on, 

M1M  1M4.  Tel:  416-261-7135;  Toll-free:  1-800-260-4815; 
Fax:  416-261-0820;  Email:  mid@scarboromissions.ca 
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Let  the  peace  of  Christ  rule  in  your  hearts,  since  as  members  of 
one  body  you  were  called  to  peace."  Colossians  3:15 
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How  beautiful  on  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  those  who  bring  good 
news,  who  proclaim  peace,  who  bring  good  tidings  • ••"  Isaiah  52:7 
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• Sts.  Philip  and  James, 
Apostles 
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• The  Visitation  of  Mary 

FRIDAY 

2 

• Yom  Hashoah  (remembers 
the  six  million  Jews  who 
died  during  Holocaust) 
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• Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus 

• St.  Joan  of  Arc 

THURSDAY 
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• St,  Joseph  the  Worker 
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• Wesak  (celebrates  Buddha's 
birth,  enlightenment,  and 
final  demise) 
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MONDAY 

“Peace  is  the  generous,  tranquil  contribution  of 
all  to  the  good  of  all.  Peace  is  dynamism. 
Peace  is  generosity.  It  is  right  and  it  is  duty." 
Oscar  Romero 

• 

LO 

CM 

19  # 

• Victoria  Day  (Canada) 

CO 

CM 

SUNDAY 

4 

• Ascension  Sunday 

11 

• Pentecost  Sunday 

• Mother's  Day 

18 

• Trinity  Sunday 

25 

• Body  and  Blood  of  Christ 
(Corpus  Christi) 

Have  unity  of  spirit,  sympathy,  love  for  one  another,  a tender  heart, 
and  a humble  mind.  Do  not  repay  insult  with  insult, 
but  with  blessing... seek  peace  and  pursue  it."  1 peter  3:8-11 
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quietness,  and  security  for  ever."  isaiah  3217 
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Do  you  think  you  hear  the  call  to  be  a priest?  A Scarboro  Priest? 
Do  you  have  the  heart,  energy  and  joy  to  serve  God’s  people  as  a Lay  Missioner? 


Will  you  serve  with  us?  Call  us  today. 


Serving  in  Faith 
Guided  by  the  Spirit 


2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  ON  M1M  1M4 
Tel:  416 -261-7135 
Toll-free:  1 - 800  -260-4815 
Fax:416  - 261-0820 
mid@scarboromissions.ca 
www.scarboromlssions.ca 
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EDITORIAL 


By  Fr.  Mike  Traher,  S.F.M. 


Symbols  and  artisans 
of  the  Reign  of  God 


Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Halifax, 
Claude  Champagne,  last 
August  addressed  the 
2007  Plenary  Assembly  of  the 
Canadian  bishops  on  the  topic  of 
the  "New  Evangelization:  New 
challenges  for  the  Church's  mis- 
sion in  Canada."  He  began  by 
affirming  that  "the  primary  mis- 
sion, the  most  important  in  our 
world  today,  is  first  and  foremost 
that  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Risen 
Christ,  already  at  work,  who  pre- 
cedes us  in  the  world." 

The  second  most  important 
element  for  the  "new  evangeliza- 
tion" he  added  is  "the  central  role 
of  the  Reign  of  God  as  proclaimed 
and  inaugurated  by  Jesus  in  his 
Paschal  Mystery."  Bishop 
Champagne  said  that  in  recent 
decades  as  a Church  we  have 
understood  that  this  proclama- 
tion and  inauguration  of  God's 
Reign  is  the  goal  of  Jesus.  And  we 
as  members  of  the  Church  are 
called  to  be  symbols  and  artisans 
in  the  service  of  the  Reign  of  God. 

Bishop  Champagne's  presenta- 
tion on  mission  represents  a 
change  in  the  Church's  traditional 
focus  for  mission.  Rather  than  to 
increase  its  membership,  the 
focus  now  includes  a much  wider 
and  inclusive  vision  of  the  Reign 
of  God.  It  is  in  this  broader  vision 
of  mission  that  we  as  Scarboro 
missioners  find  ourselves  today, 
especially  as  reflected  in  the  vari- 
ety of  thoughts  and  experiences 
shared  by  our  priests  and  laity  in 
this  Christmas  vocational  issue. 

To  be  in  mission  is  to  respond 
to  the  Spirit  of  the  Risen  Christ 
alive  and  at  work  among  the  peo- 


ples, cultures  and  religious  tradi- 
tions wherever  we  are.  As 
Scarboro  missioners  we  have 
found  ourselves  invited  to  "come 
and  see,"  come  and  live,  and 
come  and  serve  beyond  our  bor- 
ders in  what  is  truly  a creative 
and  exciting  vocation. 

As  much  as  we  have  witnessed 
the  liberating  and  healing  power 
of  God  among  the  people  we 
have  served  overseas,  many  of  us 
while  in  mission  have  also  been 
profoundly  changed  by  God.  This 
becomes  especially  evident  when 
we  come  together  as  we  did  for 
our  General  Chapter  this  past 
June.  As  soon  as  we  got  together, 
we  began  quickly  trading  stories 
of  mission.  These  were  stories 
about  our  minds  and  hearts  being 
transformed  in  ways  that  we  can 
only  attribute  to  the  Spirit  of  God 
acting  within  us  and  through  the 
people  where  we  are  present  in 
mission. 

In  this  new  millennium,  post 
9/11,  we  recognize  that  new  chal- 
lenges await  the  missionary  who 
sets  forth  in  fresh  witness  to 
God's  love  for  the  world.  Bishop 
Champagne  names  some  of  these 
new  challenges  as  sustainable 
development,  preservation  of  the 
environment,  justice  and  peace, 
and  the  meeting  of  world  reli- 
gions. At  our  General  Chapter  in 
June,  Scarboro  delegates  reaf- 
firmed these  same  priorities  to 
guide  our  Society  in  mission  over 
the  next  five  years. 

Today's  missionary  may  be 
developing  new  communities  of 
faith  for  the  future,  serving  older 
communities  in  need,  or  respect- 


fully entering  the  lives  and  cul- 
tures of  other  people  in  a variety 
of  new  ways  of  service  and  pres- 
ence. Whether  priest,  religious  or 
lay,  the  missioner  recognizes  that 
we  are  responding  to  the  call  of 
the  Spirit  of  the  Risen  Christ. 

Whatever  the  context  for  new 
ways  of  being  in  mission,  we  are 
also  conscious  that  the  Spirit  is 
calling  all  who  share  this  mission 
to  be  faith-filled,  joyful  and 
authentic  witnesses,  people  of 
dialogue,  people  of  action  and 
contemplation  who  can  evangelize 
and  be  evangelized  in  the  process 
of  living  out  their  mission. 

Ultimately  our  vocation  as 
"symbols  and  artisans"  of  the 
Reign  of  God  is  to  give  a humble 
witness  to  a personal  God  who 
out  of  love  and  no  other  motiva- 
tion was  born  one  like  us,  who 
lived  and  died  for  the  salvation  of 
all  the  world.  As  co-workers 
guided  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Risen 
Christ,  we  are  mandated  to  cre- 
atively and  attentively  invite  the 
world  to  take  part  in  the  greatest 
Divine  Project,  the  ultimate  des- 
tiny offered  to  all  people  and  for 
the  whole  of  creation:  to  belong 
forever  to  the  Reign  of  God.°° 

Fr.  Mike  Traher  is  in  leadership 
as  Vicar  General  on  Scarboro's 
General  Council. 
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A happy  beginning 

The  four  years  spent  in  my  first  parish  provided  the  momentum 
FOR  THE  REMAINING  44  YEARS  OF  MY  MISSIONARY  JOURNEY  IN  JAPAN 


By  Fr.  Alex  McDonald,  S.F.M. 


In  1955,  not  long  after  he  was  mis- 
sioned to  Japan,  Fr.  Alex  McDonald 
was  assigned  to  the  new  parish  of 
Kaize  as  its  first  pastor. 


I will  always  remember  that 
morning  in  early  September 
1955  as  I stood  on  the  platform 
of  the  railway  station  in  Kaize, 
Japan,  suitcase  in  hand.  Across 
the  tracks  was  a steep  hill  covered 
with  rice  paddies  and  on  top  of 
the  hill  was  a pretty  wooden 
church  flanked  by  a hall  and  rec- 
tory all  newly  painted  in  bright 
yellow.  I had  been  in  Japan  three 
years,  two  spent  studying  the  lan- 
guage in  Tokyo  and  the  third 
year  as  curate  to  Scarboro  Father 
Mike  Cox  in  the  parish  of 
Shimabara  near  the  city  of 
Nagasaki.  After  just  one  year  as 
curate  I was  to  be  pastor  of  that 
church  on  the  hill. 

Until  now  Kaize  had  been  a 
mission  station  of  Scarboro 
Missions'  parish  of  Tawaramachi 
in  the  city  of  Sasebo,  but  with  my 
appointment  as  its  first  pastor, 
Kaize  was  to  become  a full- 
fledged  parish.  The  church,  rec- 
tory and  hall  had  been  built 
recently  by  the  two  priests  in 
Tawaramachi.  With  mixed  emo- 
tions I gazed  at  those  buildings 
above  the  rice  paddies.  I felt 
excited  at  the  challenge,  but  also  a 
deep  sense  of  apprehension.  After 
only  one  year  as  a curate  I was 
very  green  and  still  struggling 
with  this  difficult  language. 

The  priests  in  Sasebo  told  me 
that  Kaize  was  the  main  town  but 
the  parish  area  included  three 
other  towns.  The  majority  of  the 
people  were  coal  miners  who 
lived  in  houses  owned  by  the 
mining  company.  In  each  of  the 
three  outlying  towns  there  were 


about  a hundred  Catholics  who 
could  not  attend  mass  very  often 
because  of  the  distance.  However, 
the  mining  company  owned  a 
community  hall  in  each  town  for 
use  by  their  employees  and 
kindly  allowed  us  to  use  the  hall 
for  services  one  Sunday  afternoon 
each  month. 

When  I arrived,  the  total  num- 
ber of  Catholics  was  600,  but  as  a 
missionary  I had  been  repeatedly 
taught  that  our  role  was  not  just 
to  minister  to  the  Catholics  but 
also  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
unevangelized. 

When  I was  in  the  parish  of 
Shimabara  there  was  a full  time 
Japanese  catechist  who  gave 
instruction  to  those  interested  in 
becoming  Catholic.  In  Kaize  I was 
on  my  own.  Two  days  after  set- 
tling in,  a young  lady  rapped  on 
the  rectory  door  and  told  me  she 
wanted  to  become  a Catholic.  I 
didn't  recognize  her  but  she  said 
that  she  was  the  salesgirl  who 
sold  me  flowers  the  day  before.  I 
had  gone  to  the  florists  to  buy 
flowers  for  the  altar  in  prepara- 
tion for  my  first  Sunday. 

The  young  woman  was  soon 
joined  by  others.  After  a year  of 
patiently  putting  up  with  my  bro- 
ken Japanese,  my  first  class  of  cat- 
echumens was  baptized,  the  first 
fruits  of  my  apostolate. 

Not  long  after  my  arrival  in 
Kaize,  the  Superior  of  a group  of 
Australian  Sisters  who  ran  a high 
school  in  Sasebo  asked  me  if  I 
would  be  interested  in  teaching 
religion  one  day  a week  to  their 
students.  I agreed  and  that  turned 
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The  people  welcomed  Fr.  Alex  throughout  his  years  of  mission  in  Japan  and  he 
often  celebrated  Mass  at  the  homes  of  Japanese  Catholics. 


out  to  be  a great  love  because  it 
forced  me  to  work  hard  to 
improve  my  language  skills. 

My  first  Sunday 

On  my  first  Sunday  in  the 
parish  about  200  parishioners 
showed  up.  After  mass,  I was 
introduced  to  the  leaders  and  to 
the  Sunday  school  teachers.  It 
was  a pleasant  surprise  to  see 
how  well  organized  they  were.  It 
was  also  reassuring  to  know  what 
a great  help  they  would  be  in  this 
my  first  parish. 

One  Sunday,  about  a month 
later,  a young  woman  with  a 
baby  on  her  back  told  me  that  she 
had  walked  two  hours  that  morn- 
ing to  attend  Mass.  She  said  she 
lived  on  a plateau  called  Muta  no 
Hara  where  there  were  30  fami- 
lies homesteading  on  land 
recently  given  them  by  the  gov- 
ernment. They  had  migrated 
from  the  Goto  islands  off  the 
coast  of  Nagasaki  and  29  of  the 


families  were  Catholic  and  one 
family  was  Buddhist. 

That  afternoon  I walked  back 
with  her  up  the  mountain  to 
Muta  no  Hara.  Her  home  was  a 
large  rambling  farmhouse  where 
she  lived  with  her  husband,  chil- 
dren and  elderly  in-laws.  The 
family  offered  me  the  use  of  their 
home  for  mass  and  catechetical 
instruction.  I accepted  and  Mura 
no  Hara  became  the  first  mission 
station  in  the  parish  of  Kaize. 

Every  Saturday  afternoon  I 
taught  catechism  to  the  children 
there,  had  supper  with  the  family 
and  spent  the  night  sleeping  on 
the  tatami,  a straw  mat,  in  the 
room  they  had  set  aside  for  me. 

At  six  o'clock  every  Sunday 
morning  the  people  of  the  plateau 
gathered  for  mass  in  the 
Yumashita  home.  By  this  time  I 
had  purchased  a motorcycle  so  I 
could  get  there  on  time  for  mass. 

In  Muta  no  Hara  I had  one  cat- 
echumen, the  eldest  son  in  the 


only  Buddhist  family  on  the 
plateau.  Attracted  by  the 
example  of  the  Catholics  he 
asked  for  instructions  in  the 
faith  and  after  his  baptism  he 
joined  the  Trappist  Monks. 

In  those  days  property 
and  building  costs  were 
cheap.  After  six  months 
Scarboro  gave  me  the  funds 
to  build  a small  chapel  in 
Muta  no  Hara  with  a room 
attached  where  I could  stay 
overnight.  The  people  were 
thrilled  on  the  Sunday  when 
Archbishop  Yamaguchi  of 
Nagasaki  came  to  do  the 
blessing.  To  the  people  of 
Muta  no  Hara  this  humble  chapel 
was  their  magnificent  cathedral. 

After  four  years  in  Kaize  I was 
transferred  to  my  second  parish, 
Ichinomiya,  in  the  diocese  of 
Nagoya  where  I was  to  spend  the 
next  44  years.  In  the  priesthood, 
as  in  every  other  vocation  in  life, 
a happy  beginning  is  invaluable. 
I'm  so  grateful  to  the  Lord  for 
those  four  years  in  my  first 
parish.  They  were  happy  years,  a 
good  beginning  indeed,  one  that 
provided  the  momentum  for  the 
remaining  44  years  of  my  mis- 
sionary journey  in  Japan. 
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I was  a stranger... 

There  were  people  who  welcomed  me  even  though  I was  a stranger , 

WHO  INVITED  ME  INTO  THEIR  HOMES , WHO  MADE  ME  TEEL  LIKE  I WAS  ONE  OP  THEM 


By  Fr.  Ron  MacDonell,  S.F.M. 

My  missionary  vocation 
has  roots  that  stretch 
from  my  native  Canada 
to  Chile,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Americas.  In  1973,  Chile  suffered 
a coup  d'etat  when  President 
Salvador  Allende's  government 
was  overthrown  and  Augusto 
Pinochet  came  to  power.  When  I 
started  university  a year  later,  I 
became  aware  of  the  plight  of 
many  Chilean  refugees  through 
my  involvement  with  the 
Canadian  Catholic  Organization 
for  Development  & Peace.  About 
10  percent  of  Chile's  population 
of  11  million  had  been  either 
killed  or  exiled  because  of  their 
support  of  Allende's  Socialist 
government.  I was  inspired  by  a 
talk  given  by  Fr.  Buddy  Smith,  a 
Scarboro  priest  who  worked  to 
have  Chilean  refugees  welcomed  f 
into  Canada.  I got  involved  in  I 
organizing  petitions  to  pressure  .§ 
our  government  to  help  these 
refugees.  This  participation  made 
me  think  of  what  Jesus  teaches 
us:  "I  was  a stranger  and  you 
welcomed  me"  (Matthew  25:35). 

During  my  university  years,  I 
learned  more  about  Chile  and 
other  Latin  America  countries 
through  my  participation  in  the 
Student  Christian  Movement. 

After  my  studies,  I worked  in 
Edmonton  for  a year  and  spent 
time  on  the  weekends  helping 
Chilean  refugees  learn  English 
while  they  taught  me  Spanish. 

Many  were  Christian,  others  were 
Socialist  or  Communist.  Some 
had  been  tortured  for  their  politi- 
cal beliefs.  None  had  wanted  to 


Josenildo  and  Fr.  Ron  MacDonell  carry  food  for  the  participants  during  a lan- 
guage workshop  for  the  Apurina  people  living  in  the  modern  urban  context 
of  Manaus,  Brazil.  Fr.  Ron  does  linguistics  and  language  training  to  support 
indigenous  people's  efforts  to  maintain  their  language  and  culture. 


leave  their  country  and  all  were 
now  strangers  in  a strange  land. 
"By  the  rivers  of  Babylon  we  sat 
down;  there  we  wept  when  we 
remembered  Zion... How  can  we 
sing  a song  to  the  Lord  in  a for- 
eign land?"  (Psalm  137:1-4). 


The  more  I learned  about  Latin 
America,  the  more  I felt  called 
to  go  there.  I joined  Scarboro 
Missions  and  worked  for  two 
years  in  Southern  Mexico  among 


the  Tzotzil  people.  There  I experi- 
enced for  myself  what  it  was  like 
to  be  "a  stranger  in  a strange 
land."  I was  the  gringo,  the  out- 
sider, the  oppressor.  It  wasn't 
easy.  I felt  different  from  every- 
one, often  stared  at,  even  laughed 
at.  But  there  were  always  people 
who  reached  out  to  me,  who  wel- 
comed me,  who  showed  me  kind- 
ness. I also  witnessed  what  the 
Tzotzil  natives  experienced. 

These  original  inhabitants  of  the 
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land  were  now  strangers  in  their 
own  land,  exploited  by  business 
people  who  bought  their  coffee 
beans  at  low  prices. 

On  becoming  a priest,  I was 
assigned  to  the  Brazilian 
Amazon.  Again,  I experienced 
being  a foreigner,  a stranger.  My 
work  eventually  led  me  to  live 
with  the  Makuxi  people.  Like  the 
Tzotzil  of  Mexico,  the  Makuxi 
were  like  strangers  in  their  own 
country,  forced  to  fight  ranchers 
to  gain  ownership  of  their  tradi- 
tional lands.  But  again,  there 
were  people  who  welcomed  me, 
who  invited  me  into  their  homes, 
who  gave  me  gifts,  who  made 
me  feel  like  I was  one  of  them. 
Their  generosity  always  over- 
whelmed me. 

Our  Christian  vocation  is 
quite  simple:  to  welcome  others, 
and  to  accept  the  welcome  and 
kindness  of  others.  In  a way,  we 
are  all  foreigners  in  this  world. 
Jesus  calls  us  to  be  in  the  world, 
but  not  of  the  world:  ". . .1  chose 
you  from  this  world,  and  you  do 
not  belong  to  it"  (John  15:19). 

In  the  midst  of  war,  violence 
and  hatred,  we  are  called  to  be 
persons  of  love,  light  and  hope. 
This  is  our  essential  vocation, 
whether  we  live  it  at  home  in 
Canada  or  in  some  foreign  land, 
whether  we  live  our  call  as  a lay 
person  or  as  a priest.  God  is  love 
and  Jesus  invites  us  to  live  this 
love:  ". . .love  one  another.  As  I 
have  loved  you,  so  must  you 
love  one  another"  (John  13:34). °° 


Joy  to  the  world 

There  is  brokenness  in  Jesus'  birth  taking  place 

IN  A STABLE...  YET,  SOMETHING  FANTASTIC  HAS  HAPPENED 


By  Fr.  Joseph  Curcio,  S.F.M. 


rou  might 
have  heard 
about  or 

even  remember  the 
Battle  of  London 
when  Hitler  daily 
sent  hundreds  of  bomber  planes 
over  the  city.  People  took  the  bus 
to  get  to  hospitals,  feeding  sta- 
tions and  so  on,  in  the  midst  of 
danger  and  poverty.  When  I was 
in  London  prior  to  going  to 
France,  I traveled  on  the  bus  and 
noticed  the  sad  and  silent  faces  of 
worn  out  men  and  women.  One 
day,  a young  mother  boarded  car- 
rying a lively,  wide-awake  baby 
who  smiled  at  all  the  passengers. 
The  baby  captured  everyone's 
attention.  Some  called  out  to  her. 
Others  made  comments  about  her 
beauty  and  charm.  It  was  such  a 
contrast  to  the  realities  of  war: 
death,  destruction,  sorrow.  We 
were  all  smiles. 

There  is  something  about  a 
baby:  the  innocence,  the  tender- 
ness, the  beauty,  the  love  symbol- 
ized. Well,  this  is  so  much  like  the 
purpose  of  the  coming  of  the  baby 
Jesus,  Child  of  Mary,  into  our  bro- 
ken world,  a world  that  finally 
crucified  that  helpless  Babe  of 
Bethlehem.  We  know,  of  course, 
that  sin  did  not  have  the  last  word 
after- all.  Grace  survived.  Grace 
grew  and  continues  to  expand  in 
human  hearts  in  a thousand  dif- 
ferent ways. 

There  is  power  in  weakness,  in 
a helpless  Christmas  child.  What  a 
paradox  that  a babe  in  a manger 
should  be  called  "Mighty  God" 
(Isaiah  9:6).  Even  as  a baby,  Jesus 


revealed  power.  His  birth  affected 
the  heavens  with  the  appearance 
of  the  star,  causing  the  Magi  to 
leave  their  homes  and  make  the 
long  journey  to  Bethlehem.  Their 
news  shook  King  Herod  and  his 
friends.  Jesus'  birth  brought  angels 
from  heaven  and  simple  shep- 
herds from  their  fields  and  flocks. 
Truly,  midnight  became  as  bright 
as  midday  as  the  glory  of  God 
appeared  within  our  darkness. 

But  the  reality — a stable,  the 
brokenness,  the  failure,  the  weak- 
ness, the  smell,  the  rejection,  the 
inhumanity — mixed  with  a big 
helping  of  heaven  gives  the  most 
remarkable  scene  beyond  all 
telling.  There  is  brokenness  in 
Jesus'  birth  taking  place  in  a sta- 
ble and  his  being  placed  in  a feed- 
ing trough.  Yet,  something  fantas- 
tic has  happened — the  Creator  of 
Heaven  and  Earth  is  there  in  the 
flesh  of  a human  mother.  Evil, 
suffering,  hurt  and  hate  have  been 
overcome  by  all  that  is  good  here 
where  Heaven  and  Earth  meet... 
"on  Earth,  as  it  is  in  Heaven." 

It  is  a new  creation — a new 
Heaven  and  a new  Earth.  It  is  a 
joy  within  and  around  us.  It  is  a 
mystery  that  we  enter  into,  one 
that  is  impossible  to  describe.  We 
can  only  live  it. 

Today  Mary  and  Joseph  con- 
tinue to  look  for  an  inn.  Will  we 
receive  them  this  morning  when 
they  come  knocking  at  our  door? 

May  all  our  sisters  and  broth- 
ers throughout  the  world  share  in 
the  joy,  hope  and  blessing  of 

Christmas.oo 
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The  measure  of  abundance 

Pen  and  Baan  taught  me  what  it  means  to  live  abundantly  in 

THE  RICHNESS  OF  RELATIONSHIPS 


By  Susan  Keays 

For  three  years  I lived  in  a 
humble  village  in  Northern 
Thailand  called  Baan 
Srvichian.  The  original  inhabi- 
tants had  moved  there  to  isolate 
themselves  because  they  had  lep- 
rosy. The  Betharam  Fathers,  and 
later  on  Camillian  Brother  Gianni 
Della  Rizza,  went  from  isolated 
hut  to  isolated  hut  treating  the 
disease  and  assisting  the  families. 
Eventually  they  built  an  inpatient 
and  outpatient  treatment  centre 
in  the  village.  Yet,  even  after  the 
people's  leprosy  had  been  com- 
pletely conquered,  the  village  and 
its  citizenry  continued  to  be 
shunned  by  neighbouring  vil- 
lages and  by  local  employers. 

Every  Saturday  I went  to  the 
home  of  a young  Baan  Srvichian 
couple.  Pen  and  Baan,  to  teach 
them  English.  Their  house  was  a 
single  room  with  cement  walls 
and  floor.  The  indoor  furnishings 
consisted  of  a small  fridge  and 
two  mats  on  the  floor,  one  for 
sleeping  and  one  for  sitting.  Any 
cooking  was  done  over  a single 
outdoor  gas  burner,  and  food 
preparation  like  chopping  took 
place  on  a large,  conveniently 
located  tree  stump.  Usually  we'd 
sit  on  the  floor  inside  to  study, 
practicing  simple  words  and  sen- 
tences while  their  toddler,  Dton, 
crawled  over  and  around  us. 

Over  the  weeks  and  months, 
our  relationship  evolved  from 
teacher /student  to  friend /friend. 
Despite  this  transition,  though,  all 
my  visits  ended  the  same  way — 
with  a gift  of  fruit  or  a sweet, 
steamed  rice  treat  tucked  into  my 


Pen  and  Baan  with  their  son  Dton  and  new  baby  during  a visit  with  Scarboro 
missioner  Susan  Keays  who  was  helping  them  to  learn  English.  By  Canadian 
standards  they  had  so  little,  but  they  generously  shared  with  Susan  the  little 
they  had. 


bookbag  or  the  basket  of  my 
motorbike.  I was  touched  by  their 
offering  and  very  grateful  for  it, 
but  I was  a little  uncomfortable 
about  depleting  their  small  stock 
of  foodstuffs.  They  had  so  little, 
at  least  by  Canadian  standards. 

After  a few  months  of  getting 
together,  I hoped  our  relationship 
might  be  on  solid  enough  ground 
for  me  to  address  the  issue.  One 
Saturday,  I said  to  them,  "It  truly 
is  a gift  to  be  invited  into  your 
home  each  week.  You  mustn't 
give  me  a second  gift  by  sending 
me  away  with  these  pineapples!" 
Pen's  response  stopped  me  in  my 
tracks  and  made  me  wonder 
which  one  of  us  was  more  the 
missionary.  She  looked  around  at 


her  house  and  family  and  replied: 
"But  we  have  so  much!" 

It's  been  almost  two  years 
since  I've  seen  Pen  and  Baan  and 
I wouldn't  be  a bit  surprised  if 
they've  forgotten  whatever  snip- 
pets of  English  they  might  have 
learned  from  me.  I,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  never  forget  what  I 
learned  from  them — a clearly 
more  astute  definition  and  mea- 
sure of  "abundance". 

From  their  example,  I am 
drawn  to  seek  forgiveness  for  not 
truly  understanding  what  it 
means  to  "live  abundantly"  in  the 
richness  of  relationships  built  on 
justice,  peace,  compassion  and 
sustainability  with  all  of  God's 

creation.oo 
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Living  cross-culturally 

By  teaching  English  in  China,  I have  the  opportunity  to  encounter  and 

SHARE  LIFE  WITH  THE  PEOPLE 


By  Fr.  Brian  Swords,  S.F.M. 

I find  it  difficult  to  discuss 
motivation  at  any  time  and 
even  more  difficult  to  write 
about  it  from  a historical  perspec- 
tive. That  having  been  said,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  you  my 
thinking  on  why  I remain  in  mis- 
sion. By  "mission"  I mean  living 
and  working  in  a country  in 
which  I am  the  foreigner  and  the 
religious  expression  is  other  than 
that  of  a Canadian  Catholic. 

I am  currently  teaching  English 
in  Urumqi,  the  capital  of  the 
Uyghur  Autonomous  Region  in 
China's  Northwest.  Why  teach 
English  in  China,  you  may  ask? 
Are  there  not  more  pressing 
needs  in  Canada  where  the  short- 
age of  priests  is  becoming  acute? 
Yes,  there  are  pressing  needs  in 
Canada;  however  those  abroad 
are  also  screaming  for  attention. 

As  a committed  Canadian 
Catholic,  I believe  that  it  is  imper- 
ative to  go  and  live  cross-cultur- 
ally. In  so  doing,  I must  not 
impose  my  ideas  on  people  and 
must  not  take  jobs  from  them.  As 
a missionary  my  role  is  primarily 
that  of  an  observer  and  a learner. 

I am  an  observer  who  shares  in 
the  life  and  reality  of  the  people 
with  whom  I live  and  work,  a 
people  to  whom  I am  always  the 
foreigner.  Learning  is  a key  ele- 
ment— I am  constantly  aware  of 
my  need  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  people  and  cul- 
ture. I also  see  my  role  as  a coach, 
encouraging  and  blessing  the 
good  that  I see  and  questioning 
or  highlighting  discrepancies  that 
I believe  hinder  the  realization  of 


the  basic  goals  of  the  people  and 
society.  China  is  really  a homoge- 
nous monolith,  one  that  due  to  its 
size  has  not  only  the  capacity  but 
also  the  propensity  to  absorb 
those  who  come  in  contact  with 
it.  The  outsider  or  foreigner  is  not 
easily  absorbed  and  can  be  a 
small  but  meaningful  counter- 
weight to  address  the  imbalance. 

Secondarily  I believe  that  in 
living  as  a stranger  in  China  I am 
focusing  the  attention  of  some 
Canadian  Catholics  on  the  reality 
of  China  in  the  world  today.  I am 
doing  a little  to  promote  a world 
that  is  "catholic"  or  universal. 

On  Sundays  I attend  Mass  at 
the  local  church  where  there  are 
only  two  or  three  non-Chinese 
parishioners  attending.  I believe 
that  people  see  me  as  a "brother 
in  the  faith,"  someone  who  helps 
them  to  appreciate  and  savour  the 
fact  that  as  a people  of  God,  we 
are  universal.  My  ministry  cannot 
be  overt,  as  China  is  officially  run 
by  a Communist  government. 

I believe  that  I have  a God- 
given  appetite  and  ability  to  live 
and  work  with  others  for  the  ben- 
efit of  all.  I have  no  road  map  or 
fixed  objective;  there  is,  however, 
a harmony  which  serves  as  a 
yardstick  for  me.  Encountering 
and  sharing  my  life  with  the  peo- 
ple here  and  then  to  share  my 
experience  with  people  in  Canada 
is  for  me  a Christian  witness  to 
the  Risen  Lord.  I hear  it  echoed  in 
my  relationships  with  others  and 
see  it  reflected  in  their  attitudes:  it 
suggests  harmony  and  grace. 

I believe  the  world  undergoes 


Fr.  Brian  Swords  and  a Buddhist 
monk  during  a visit  to  Tibet. 


constant  alignment  as  it  responds 
both  negatively  and  positively  to 
the  prompting  of  the  Spirit.  At  this 
time  in  history  we  are  undergoing 
a major  alignment,  the  depth  of 
which  we  are  only  beginning  to 
appreciate  and  grasp.  My  pres- 
ence in  China  offers  me  a unique 
perspective  that  can  and  does 
enhance  the  perspective  of  others 
who  are  likewise  engaged  in  wit- 
nessing to  the  greater  and  deeper 
realization  of  God. 

In  closing  I would  like  to  offer 
this  observation.  The  media  has 
recently  been  informing  us  of  the 
demonstrations  in  Burma  and  the 
military  suppression  of  the 
monks  and  the  people.  We  may 
say  that  the  monks  are  the  soul  of 
Burma.  In  China,  the  spirit  or 
soul  of  the  country  is  its  young 
people.  The  idealism  of  most 
young  people  is  not  only  endear- 
ing, it  is  challenging  and  evoca- 
tive. They  are  a catalyst  for  hold- 
ing me  in  mission.°° 
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Mission  in  China  today 

Some  of  the  most  moving  experiences  of  my  priestly  and  missionary 

CAREER  HAVE  TAKEN  PLACE  IN  CHINA 


By  Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  S.F.M. 

Very  often  when  I meet  peo- 
ple who  learn  that  I am  a 
priest  missionary  working 
in  China  there  follows  a pre- 
dictable series  of  questions:  Are 
there  many  Catholics  in  China? 
Are  there  Catholic  churches  in 
China?  Do  you  teach  religion? 

I will  usually  tell  them  that  no 
one  really  knows  how  many 
Catholics  there  are  in  China  but 
estimates  are  between  six  and  12 
million.  China  does  have  Catholic 
churches,  some  that  are  licensed 
by  the  government  and  open  to 
the  public,  and  some  that  are  not. 
The  congregations  and  clergy  of 
the  licensed  Churches  belong  to 
the  Chinese  Patriotic  Association, 
an  organ  of  the  government  that 
does  not  recognize  the  authority 
of  the  Pope  over  the  Catholic 
Church  in  China.  In  the  licensed 
churches.  Mass  is  celebrated  just 
like  in  a parish  church  in  Canada. 
The  churches  that  are  not  licensed 
are  considered  illegal  by  the  gov- 
ernment. Priests  and  people  who 
participate  in  these  churches  are 
subject  to  harassment  and  arrest 
and  the  churches  are  sometimes 
destroyed. 

Foreign  residents  are  not  per- 
mitted to  teach  religion  in  China 
with  the  intention  of  conversion. 
Only  local  religious  leaders  in 
licensed  religious  institutions  like 
churches,  temples  and  mosques 
can  teach  religion.  Foreign  resi- 
dents are  also  not  permitted  to 
conduct  religious  services  in  pub- 
lic. I cannot  teach  religion  in 
China  nor  can  I say  Mass  in  pub- 
lic. I am  there  to  teach  English. 


For  Fr.  Roger  Brennan,  teaching  English  in  China  has  provided  opportunities 
to  bridge  cultures  and  to  live  and  share  the  gospel  message  with  his  students 
who  are  inspiring  for  their  curiosity  and  openness. 


When  I explain  this  situation 
to  people  I can  immediately  see 
the  puzzled  look  on  their  faces 
and  know  what  the  next  question 
will  be:  "Well,  what  kind  of 
priestly  or  missionary  work  can 
you  do?"  or  "Why  are  you  in 
China  if  you  can't  work  as  a 
priest  or  missionary?" 

This  line  of  thinking  exposes 
some  of  our  common  underlying 
misconceptions  about  priesthood 
and  mission.  Many  people  assume 
that  mission  means  conversion 


and  priesthood  means  sacramen- 
tal ministry.  But  these  are  very 
limited  definitions  of  what  it 
means  to  be  a priest  or  missionary. 

I can  honestly  say  that  some  of 
the  most  moving  experiences  of 
my  priestly  and  missionary  career 
have  taken  place  in  China.  They 
are  primarily  events  that  remind 
me  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi's 
instruction  to  his  friars:  "Preach 
the  Gospel  always  and  when  nec- 
essary, use  words."  These  events 
do  not  take  place  in  a "religious" 
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context  and  those  involved  may 
not  be  believers  in  any  conven- 
tional sense;  they  do  not  know 
that  I am  a priest,  though  they 
would  know  that  I am  a Christian. 
And  the  fact  that  they  are  express- 
ing themselves  in  a language  that 
is  not  their  first  language  some- 
times lends  a certain  ambiguity  to 
the  event.  However,  it  is  always 
clear  that  something  profound 
has  taken  place  and  this  is  what 
they  are  seeking  to  communicate. 

A few  examples  may  illustrate 
what  I mean.  For  several  years  I 
taught  English  to  doctoral  stu- 
dents at  the  Chinese  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  Central  China.  English 
was  important  for  them  both  in 
their  research  and  if  they  hoped 
to  pursue  further  studies  at  an 
English  research  facility  in  the 
West.  Each  year  I gave  several 
lectures  on  Western  culture  and 
told  them  that  just  as  a knowledge 
of  Confucianism  helps  one  to 
understand  Chinese  culture,  some 
knowledge  of  Christianity  would 
throw  light  on  aspects  of  Western 
culture.  In  this  context  I was  able 
to  introduce  sacred  scripture  and 
Church  history,  and  discuss 
Christian  beliefs,  values,  customs 
and  celebrations. 

These  lectures  were  always 
well  received  and  sparked  lively 
discussion.  In  particular,  I remem- 
ber one  instance  the  day  after  a 
presentation  on  Jesus  and  His 
teaching.  I was  working  with  a 
group  of  students  and  one  of  them 
said  to  me,  "What  you  told  us 
yesterday  was  important  for  us." 

This  past  year  I was  teaching  at 


For  me,  being  a priest 

HAS  MEANT  TRYING  TO  BE 
PRESENT  IN  THE  WORLD 
WITH  A CERTAIN 
SENSITIVITY  TO  THE  WAYS 

in  which  God's 

PRESENCE  IS  MANIFEST  IN 
ORDINARY  LIFE,  AND  TO 
BE  AT  THE  DISPOSAL  OF 
THE  MOVEMENT  OF 

God's  Spirit. 


a university  in  Southeast  China 
and  for  the  final  examination  each 
student  met  with  me  to  give  a 
five-minute  impromptu  talk  on  a 
topic  they  had  selected  only  a few 
minutes  before.  Halfway  through 
the  afternoon,  a student  came  in 
who  had  chosen  the  topic,  "An 
important  event  in  your  life."  She 
sat  down  and  proceeded  to  tell 
me  that  her  father  had  died  almost 
a year  before,  leaving  her  family 
in  great  difficulty. 

For  nearly  40  minutes  she 
poured  out  her  grief  and  pain. 

She  had  not  been  able  to  do  this 
at  home  because  she  felt  she  had 
to  be  strong  for  her  mother  and 
her  younger  brother.  She  had  not 
felt  able  to  share  this  with  her 
friends  and  classmates  at  the  uni- 
versity. My  presence  obviously 
provided  an  opportunity  for  her 
to  unburden  herself  and  also,  I 
hoped,  to  receive  some  words  of 
comfort  and  hope.  Her  outpour- 
ing of  grief  during  the  exam  com- 
pletely threw  my  schedule  off. 


but  I felt  deeply  honoured  and 
humbled  that  she  chose  to  share 
something  so  important  with  me. 

Through  the  years  I have 
learned  that  meaningful  ministry 
for  a priest  is  not  so  much  a mat- 
ter of  what  you  plan  to  do  or  say, 
but  more  often  a case  of  where 
the  Spirit  places  you  and  what 
word  the  Spirit  places  in  your 
mouth.  My  greatest  joys  in  min- 
istry have  been  those  occasions 
when  someone  has  quoted  back 
to  me  something  I said  which  was 
important  for  them,  but  which  I 
have  no  awareness  of  having  said. 
Or  when  I find  myself  in  an 
unplanned  situation  where  there 
is  an  opportunity  to  share  the 
Gospel  with  those  who  may  never 
have  heard  the  message  of  Jesus. 

For  me,  being  a priest  has 
meant  trying  to  be  present  in  the 
world  with  a certain  sensitivity  to 
the  ways  in  which  God's  presence 
is  manifest  in  ordinary  life,  and  to 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  move- 
ment of  God's  Spirit.oo 
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A Malawian  Christmas  Mass 

It  was  impossible  not  to  feel  the  excitement...  that  something 

WONDERFUL  HAD  TAKEN  PLACE 


By  Mary  Olenick 

During  my  time  in  Malawi, 
many  of  the  masses  that  I 
attended  touched  me  in 
very  special  ways.  It  was  not 
unusual  for  the  celebrations  to 
last  two  or  three  hours,  yet  I 
always  found  that  the  time 
rushed  by  as  the  people  joyfully 
celebrated  their  faith  with  song, 
instruments  and  dance.  But  this 
Christmas  Mass  in  particular 
stood  out. 

The  church  was  packed,  the 
pews  filled  to  capacity.  People  sat 
on  the  floor  in  the  aisles  with  just 
a narrow  path  left  open.  Women 
carried  sleeping  infants  on  their 
backs  or  curled  up  on  their  laps. 
Those  who  couldn't  find  room 
inside  the  church,  stood  in  the 
doorway  or  sat  on  the  steps  out- 
side. 

Despite  the  number  of  people, 
there  was  complete  silence.  The 
darkness  was  broken  by  one 
small  light  shining  above  the 


Scarboro  missioner  Mary  Olenick 
with  a Ngoni  tribal  warrior.  Malawi. 


altar.  Then  the  choir  began  to  sing 
and  drum  quietly.  Into  this  gentle 
scene,  a Ngoni  warrior  appeared, 
traditionally  dressed  in  animal 
skins  and  carrying  a spear  and 
shield.  Tied  to  his  ankles  were 
bells  that  jangled  as  he  ran  up  and 
down  the  aisles  announcing 
loudly,  "The  Christ  child  has  been 
born  tonight!  The  shepherds  have 
followed  the  star  to  a stable  and 
found  the  child  with  his  mother!" 
After  this  exciting  announcement, 
the  lights  were  turned  on  and 
Mass  began. 

Included  in  the  celebrations 
was  the  reenactment  of  the 
Christmas  story.  To  the  side  of 
the  altar  was  a life  size  stable  with 
Mary,  Joseph  and  the  baby  Jesus 
inside.  A local  mother  and  father 
and  their  newborn  baby  only  two 
days  old  played  the  part  of  the 
Holy  Family.  Mary  held  Jesus 
lovingly  in  her  arms.  Shepherds 
sat  outside  the  stable  in  silent 
adoration  and  the  Wise  Men  came 
to  offer  their  gifts. 

After  this  scene,  Mary  and 
Joseph  brought  the  baby  out  and 
presented  him  to  Bishop  Zuza, 
the  main  celebrant,  for  baptism. 
As  the  Bishop  lifted  high  the 
sleeping  baby  for  everyone  to  see, 
the  drummers  began  their  rhyth- 
mic beat  and  the  singers  broke 
out  in  full  song. 

In  addition  to  the  drummers 
and  singers,  around  the  altar 
were  Ngoni  tribal  dancers  and 
people  dressed  as  angels.  At  the 
presentation  of  the  infant  Jesus, 
the  whole  congregation,  even  the 
children,  began  dancing  at  their 
seats  and  in  the  aisles.  Joy  was 


written  on  everyone's  face.  It  was 
impossible  not  to  feel  the  excite- 
ment, that  something  wonderful 
had  taken  place. 

During  our  rejoicing,  a priest 
carried  the  infant  Jesus  in  his 
arms  up  and  down  the  aisles  for 
all  to  see.  Then  Mary  and  Joseph 


returned  to  the  stable  with  their 
baby  and  the  Mass  continued. 

After  Mass,  there  was  a special 
collection  taken  up  for  the  baby 
and  his  family,  and  people  had 
the  opportunity  to  greet  the  fam- 
ily in  the  stable. 

Mass  lasted  three  hours,  but 
this  felt  like  only  a short  time.  It 
was  the  most  beautiful,  touching 
Christmas  Mass  that  I had  experi- 
enced during  my  time  in  Malawi. 
I left  the  church  with  great  peace 
in  my  heart.oo 
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A Christmas  miracle 

HOW  I WOULD  HAVE  LOVED  TO  SEE  NATASHA'S  FACE  ON  CHRISTMAS  MORNING , 

BUT  THE  JOY  OF  ANSWERED  PRAYERS  AND  RENEWED  FAITH  WAS  THE  GIFT  I RECEIVED 


By  Kate  O'Donnell 

All  my  Christmases  in 

Guyana  were  filled  will 
awe  and  wonder.  But  I 
want  to  share  with  you  a small 
Christmas  miracle  from  one  of 
those  years,  and  just  how  much 
God  listens  to  our  requests  and  is 
concerned  about  the  wishes  of 
our  innermost  heart,  even  a wish 
as  small  as  a yoyo. 

Within  a few  days  of  my  arrival 
in  the  town  of  New  Amsterdam  I 
met  Natasha  while  volunteering 
at  the  hospital.  Natasha  was  a 
young  girl,  nine  years  of  age  and 
very  sick  with  HIV  / AIDS.  She 
was  extremely  thin  and  could  not 
walk,  and  I never  heard  her  speak. 
However,  little  by  little  Natasha 
started  to  gain  strength  and  after 
about  six  weeks,  I heard  her  say 
“kitty."  There,  in  the  comer  of  her 
bed,  a cat  had  jumped  up.  Cats 
along  with  other  animals  would 
wander  in  and  out  of  the  hospital. 

November  rolled  around  and 
one  day  when  I was  visiting 
Natasha  she  proceeded  to  tell  me 
that  Santa  was  bringing  her  a 
yoyo  for  Christmas.  I told  her  I 
was  not  sure  if  there  were  yoyos 
in  Guyana.  She  reminded  me  that 
Santa  had  all  the  yoyos  and  that 
he  would  bring  her  one. 

So  started  my  search  for  a yoyo 
and  I could  not  find  one  any- 
where. I started  asking  everyone  I 
met  and  the  answer  was  always 
the  same;  no  one  knew  where  I 
could  get  a yoyo.  I knew  that  if  I 
had  one  mailed  from  Canada  it 
would  arrive  too  late.  Christmas 
week  I told  Natasha  that  I did  not 
think  Santa  had  made  any  yoyos 


this  year,  but  she  proceeded  to  let 
me  know  differently.  At  this 
point  I started  praying:  “God,  all  I 
want  for  Christmas  is  a yoyo!" 

December  23  rolled  around 
and  I was  still  without  my  yoyo.  I 
went  once  more  to  the  hospital  to 
try  to  tell  Natasha  about  all  the 
other  things  Santa  could  bring 
her,  like  the  books  and  teddy  bear 
that  I knew  she  would  be  receiv- 
ing, but  Natasha  wasn't  having 
any  of  it.  With  confidence  she 
reminded  me  that  Santa  loves 
good  boys  and  girls  and  she  had 
been  good.  Santa  was  going  to 
bring  her  a yoyo.  I left  the  hospi- 
tal with  a heavy  heart  and 
another  plea  to  God:  “Please  God, 
just  a yoyo,  that  is  all  I want  for 
Christmas." 

On  my  way  home,  I happened 
to  drop  by  a store  and  poured  my 
heart  out  to  Alana,  the  owner.  I 
was  flabbergasted  when  I heard 
her  say  that  she  thought  she  had 
one  somewhere.  We  began  to 
search  her  shop  and  sure  enough 
hiding  in  the  back  was  a yoyo.  The 
package  was  a bit  damaged  and 
dirty  but  who  cared.  It  was  a yoyo 
and  it  even  lit  up.  My  heart  sang 
praises  to  God  who  saw  the  faith 
of  a child  and  heard  my  prayer. 

The  next  day  being  Christmas 
Eve,  I was  leaving  for  Georgetown 
to  spend  Christmas  with  other 
members  of  our  Scarboro  team  in 
Guyana.  I took  my  small  package 
to  leave  with  the  ward  nurse  so 
that  she  would  place  it  beside 
Natasha's  bed  on  Christmas 
morning.  Then  I went  to  visit 
Natasha.  Santa  had  come  to  the 


Natasha  and  Scarboro  missioner  Kate 
O'Donnell  met  when  Kate  first 
arrived  in  Guyana,  and  they 
remained  friends.  Kate  has  now 
returned  to  Canada  to  coordinate  the 
work  of  the  Lay  Mission  Office. 


ward,  she  told  me,  and  she  per- 
sonally asked  him  for  a yoyo, 
stressing  that  she  wanted  one  that 
lit  up. 

I couldn't  believe  it.  My  eyes 
filled  with  tears  of  joy.  I was  once 
more  reminded,  through  the  faith 
of  a child,  just  how  much  God 
loves  and  cares  for  us  and  knows 
exactly  what  we  want  before  we 
even  ask  for  it.  Such  a simple 
thing  as  a yoyo  and  the  joy  it  can 
bring.  How  I would  have  loved  to 
see  Natasha's  face  on  Christmas 
morning,  but  the  joy  of  answered 
prayers  and  renewed  faith  was 
the  gift  I received. oo 
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What  keeps  me  going? 

God's  grace , prayer , the  example  of  others , the  people  with  whom  I live 
AND  WORK...  All  have  inspired  and  nourished  me  in  my  ongoing  ministry 


By  Fr.  Russ  Sampson,  S.F.M. 

What  keeps  me  going?  To 
answer  this  question,  I 
can  say  with  certainty 
that  I keep  going  with  God's  help, 
with  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  with  the  grace  of  the 
moment.  Looking  back  at  difficult 
situations  in  the  past,  I can  recall 
the  perseverance  needed  to  get 
through  them.  How  did  I endure 
them?  Without  a doubt,  it  was  the 
grace  of  the  moment.  I also 
believe  this  grace  works  for 
everyone.  The  more  conscious  we 
are  of  grace  being  available,  the 
more  effective  grace  is. 

Other  factors  that  contribute  to 
my  ongoing  ministry  are  the  spir- 
itual reading  and  prayer  that  are 
basic  to  my  preparation  for  min- 
istry each  weekend.  Both  truly 
nourish  me  and  I try  to  pass  this 
nourishment  on  to  others.  In  so 
doing,  this  spiritual  preparation 
becomes  my  greatest  prayer  for 
the  week  and  I am  the  first  one  to 
benefit  from  it.  The  more  I pre- 
pare, the  more  I receive  from  my 
ministry  to  others. 

Other  factors  are  the  faith  and 
example  of  the  people  with 
whom  I work  in  remote  villages 
of  the  parish  of  Linden 
(MacKenzie),  Guyana.  The  efforts 
our  parishioners  make  to  practice 
their  faith,  to  prepare  their  chil- 
dren for  worship,  and  the  miles 
they  have  to  trek  to  come  to 
Mass,  help  build  my  faith  on  a 
daily  basis. 

The  example  of  our  priests  and 
lay  missioners  in  several  of  our 
mission  regions  also  inspire  me, 
particularly  those  who  laboured 


The  real  mystery  of  what  keeps  Fr.  Russ  Sampson  going,  he  says,  is 
wrapped  up  in  the  seemingly  ordinary  circumstances  of  life  in  Guyana 
and  being  able  to  see  the  Holy  Spirit  at  work  in  the  various  communi- 
ties that  he  serves. 


with  local  people  to  save  the 
forests  and  the  future  of  the 
indigenous  peoples.  Working  for 
justice  is  an  important  facet  of  our 
Society's  work. 

As  I reflect  on  these  factors,  I 
cannot  forget  the  men  and 
women  that  I have  been  associ- 
ated with  over  the  years  and  who 
have  made  a powerful  impact  on 
my  ministry  as  a priest. 


One  of  the 
first  persons  I 
would  list  is  the 
late  Gerry 
Heffernan  (inset 
right).  Although 
he  did  not  pur- 
sue ordination  to 
priesthood  with 
Scarboro 
Missions,  he 
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Fr.  Graham 
Clark.  Guyana. 


■ 


Fr.  Russ  disembarks  after  a riverboat  journey; 
a main  method  of  transportation  in  Guyana. 


Fr.  A1  Felix.  Guyana. 


served  humbly  for  many 
years  as  a Scarboro  lay 
missioner.  His  enduring 
friendship  during  semi- 
nary days  and  for  many 
years  after  was  a constant 
reminder  to  me  of  great 
dedication  to  the  poor. 

Another  who  impacted 
my  life  is  the  late  Fr.  Dan 
MacNeil,  a Scarboro  priest 
who  worked  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Although  I 
never  worked  with  Fr.  Dan, 
whenever  I had  contact  with  him 
and  witnessed  his  willingness  to 
work  pastorally  in  remote  areas,  I 
could  not  help  but  glimpse  an 
aura  of  holiness  that  emanated 
from  him.  Fr.  Dan  helped  all  of  us 
to  keep  the  faith. 

Finally,  I would  like  to  include 
several  priests  who  have  worked 
with  me  in  mission  and  have 
enabled  me  to  continue  serving 
God's  people  wherever  I am  sta- 
tioned. Two  of  these  priests  God 
has  seen  fit  to  call  home.  The  first 
was  Fr.  Graham  Clark  in  Guyana 
whose  energy  for  the  kingdom  of 
God  always  amazed  me.  The 


other,  also  in  Guyana,  was  the 
friendly  giant  Fr.  Albert  Felix 
whose  flowing  white  beard 
always  reminded  me  of 
Christmas. 

Most  likely,  the  real  mystery  of 
what  keeps  me  going  is  wrapped 
up  in  the  seemingly  insignificant 
or  ordinary  circumstances  of  life 
here  in  Guyana  and  being  able  to 
see  the  Holy  Spirit  at  work  in  the 
various  communities  that  com- 
prise Linden. 

Many  Canadians  faithfully 
offer  their  prayers  and  financial 
support  in  order  to  continue  the 
mission  enterprise  of  the  Church. 

I truly  believe  that  through  your 
generosity  to  Scarboro  Missions, 
you  too  are  missionary  at  heart 
and  are  present  with  us  as  we 
journey  to  the  people  of  other 
lands  and  cultures.  So,  wherever 
you  are  in  Canada,  know  that  I 
am  deeply  grateful.  You  have 
kept  me  going  and  certainly  you 
are  in  my  daily  intercessions.^ 


Fr.  Dan  MacNeil.  Dominican 
Republic. 
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Hope  for  the  future 

Marymount  School  for  Girls  in  Malawi  provides  young  women  with  equal 

OPPORTUNITIES  THROUGH  EDUCATION,  PREPARING  THEM  TO  IMPACT  THEIR  SOCIETY 


By  Fr.  Jim  McGuire,  S.F.M. 


When  I arrived  in  Mzuzu 
three  years  ago  I was 
asked  by  Bishop  Joseph 
Zuza  to  be  chaplain  at  Marymount 
Secondary  School.  I accepted  with 
some  trepidation  knowing  that  I 
had  no  previous  experience  as  a 
school  chaplain  and  aware  of  the 
generation  gap  between  me  and 
the  students.  I was  challenged 
nevertheless  and  excited  at  the 
invitation  to  begin  a new  kind  of 
missionary  work. 

Marymount  is  a prominent 
boarding  school  for  girls  in 
Malawi  with  a population  of  650 
students.  The  school  was  founded 
in  the  1960s  by  the  Missionary 
Sisters  (MIC)  from  Montreal  to 
help  provide  equal  opportunities 
for  girls  in  Malawi.  Traditionally 
in  African  society  boys  are  given 
an  education  to  prepare  them  for 
life  as  leaders  and  breadwinners; 
girls  are  more  often  kept  at  home 
to  do  the  work  and  they  usually 
marry  at  an  early  age.  As  a result, 
women  are  destined  to  a life  of 
serving  with  little  freedom  and 
no  participation  in  the  running  of 
the  country.  Gender  equality  is 
accepted  in  principle  as  a goal  for 
the  country  but  it  is  still  far  from 
being  realized  in  practice. 

Schools  like  Marymount  give 
us  hope  for  the  future.  The  next 
generation  will  be  different  with 
educated  women  in  positions  of 
authority  and  power.  We  already 
have  graduates  in  government 
positions;  others  are  teachers, 
social  workers,  nurses,  doctors 
and  business  people.  Their  influ- 
ence is  being  felt  in  society;  there 
is  now  more  concern  for  the  poor, 


for  people  suffering  with 
HIV  / AIDS,  and  for  the 
orphans  who  have  lost  par- 
ents because  of  the  disease. 
These  and  other  human  suf- 
ferings are  often  overlooked 
in  a male  dominated  society. 
The  empowerment  of  women 
makes  a difference.  As  Oprah 
Winfrey  declared  recently  at 
the  opening  of  a new  school 
she  funded  for  girls  in  South 
Africa:  "When  you  educate  a 
girl  you  change  a nation." 

As  chaplain  at 
Marymount,  I am  in  a posi- 
tion to  sow  the  seeds  of  the 
gospel  message  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  these  young 
women.  We  discuss  impor- 


Students  at  Marymount  are 
enthusiastic  about  learning  and 
about  their  future.  As  the  school 
chaplain,  Fr.  Jim  McGuire 
(right)  sows  the  seeds  of  the 
gospel  message  in  their  hearts 
and  minds. 
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L-R:  Sharon  Willan 
(seated),  and  Lay 
Mission  Office 
Coordinators 
Mary  Olenick  and 
Kate  O'Donnell 
at  work  on  aspects  of 
Scarboro's  lay  mission 
preparation  program. 


tant  Christian  and  human  values 
in  our  religious  education  classes, 
liturgies  and  other  gatherings. 
The  students  who  belong  to  vari- 
ous churches  and  religions  long 
for  a world  where  everyone  is 
equal  and  where  there  is  no  more 
discrimination  because  of  race, 
gender  and  religion.  Africans  are 
aware  of  the  terrible  injustice  per- 
petrated on  their  ancestors  in  the 
past — evils  such  as  the  slave 
trade,  colonialism  and  the 
apartheid  system.  Nelson 
Mandela  describes  the  two  great- 
est evils  in  our  time  as  "the 

obscene  inequality 
that  exists  in  the 
world  and  the  vast 
poverty." 

I am  delighted  to 
be  working  with 
young  people  as  I 
grow  older.  Pope 
John  Paul  II  in  his 
old  age  was  very 
enthusiastic  about 
youth  and  loved  the 
World  Youth  Days. 
He  recognized  that 
young  people  are 
the  hope  of  the 
future.  Both  young 
and  old  "dream 
dreams  and  see 
visions."  We  can  be 
certain  that  tomor- 
row will  be  better 
than  today.00 


Scarboro's  lay  mission  preparation  program 

By  Kate  O'Donnell  and  Mary  Olenick 


Beginning  in  January  2008,  five  new  labourers  will  be  discerning 
their  call  to  work  in  God's  field  as  Scarboro  lay  missioners.  It's 
always  exciting  to  bring  new  life  into  the  mission  field.  To  walk  with 
candidates  during  their  four  month  live-in  formation  program  brings 
back  happy  memories  for  us,  as  we  remember  our  time  of  formation 
and  the  feelings  of  apprehension  and  excitement. 

The  four-month  schedule  for  our  upcoming  program  was  prepared 
by  Sharon  Willan  who  has  worked  with  Scarboro's  Lay  Mission  Office 
for  the  past  six  years  and  has  consented  to  join  us  again  this  year  to 
facilitate  the  spiritual  component  of  the  program.  Some  of  the  many 
other  components  include  Cultural  Adaptation,  Scripture,  Social 
Analysis,  Missiology,  Trauma  in  Mission  and  Social  Justice.  Due  to  the 
fact  that  many  of  Scarboro's  mission  placements  may  be  in  non- 
Christian  settings,  it  is  important  for  our  missioners  to  understand  and 
appreciate  other  faith  traditions.  The  program  provides  a workshop  on 
Interfaith  Dialogue  as  well  as  visits  to  Hindu,  Muslim  and  Buddhist 
houses  of  worship  in  Toronto. 

Once  a week  candidates  in  formation  will  volunteer  through  centres 
in  Toronto  that  minister  to  the  homeless  poor  and  those  on  the  mar- 
gins of  society.  This  experience  of  accompanying  the  poor  and  margin- 
alized is  an  important  element  of  preparation  for  overseas  mission. 

The  four  months  of  formation  is  a time  of  continued  discernment 
and  a time  to  nourish,  stretch  and  develop  candidates'  unique  gifted- 
ness. Throughout  the  program,  candidates  will  live  at  Scarboro's  cen- 
tral house  in  Toronto  and  be  part  of  our  community  of  missioners  and 
staff.  This  helps  to  prepare  them  for  the  challenges  of  living  and  work- 
ing as  a team  in  overseas  mission.  They  also  benefit  from  sharing  life 
and  faith  with  Scarboro  priests  and  laity  who  have  a wealth  of  mission 
experience  and  are  happy  to  share  that  experience. 

By  our  baptism  we  are  all  called  to  be  missioners.  Some  of  us  are 
called  to  minister  to  the  world  at  home  while  others  are  called  over- 
seas. Where  is  God  calling  you?oo 

"The  harvest  is  plentiful  but  the  labourers  are  few..." 

Matthew  9:37 
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deepest  tear 
;Y>  not  tint  we  are 
inadequate. 

Our  deepest  feat-  is 
that  we  are  poweiti 
beyond  measure.  - 
It  is  bur  Light,  not 
our  Darkness  that 
most  frightens  us. 


We  know  that 


to  improve  society, 
is  an  effort 
that  God  blesses; 
that  God 
demands  of  us. 

Archbishop  Oscar  Romerc 


Anne  and  Glenn  Harty  with  their  friend  Fr.  Pierre  Richard,  a friendship  formed  during  their  stay  at  Scarboro  Missions 
for  the  four-month  mission  preparation  program.  They  are  now  missioned  to  Thailand. 


The  gift  of  friendship 

Memories  of  Fr.  Pierre  Richard 


The  opportunity  to  befriend 
Fr.  Pierre  Richard,  or  more 
likely,  Fr.  Pierre's  befriend- 
ing me,  was  purely  a gift. 

The  slight,  non-assuming  gen- 
tleman always  seated  himself 
early  at  the  first  table  in  the  din- 
ing room.  I say  non-assuming  not 
non-aware  for  I don't  believe 
there  was  a visitor  or  a movement 
in  the  dining  room  of  which 
Pierre  was  not  aware.  As  I 
walked  past  his  table  to  get  a 
glass  of  water  at  meal  times, 

Pierre  would  always  acknowl- 
edge my  presence,  unless  of 
course  he  was  consumed  in  con- 
versation with  another.  Fie  had 
that  way  of  making  others  feel 
special. 

One  habit  Pierre  and  I had  in 
common  was  that  we  would  often 
wake  up  during  the  night,  some- 
where between  11:00  p.m.  and 


By  Glenn  Harty 

3:00  a.m.,  with  a case  of  the 
munchies.  On  several  occasions 
we  would  meet  in  the  dining 
room,  hair  all  messed,  clothes 
mismatched,  but  with  a smile  and 
a greeting  for  one  another. 
Perhaps  we  would  have  some 
cereal,  or  a piece  of  toast,  or  a 
glass  of  orange  juice.  Our  pre- 
breakfast snack  we  called  it. 

Pierre  liked  to  mix  his  orange 
juice  with  a bit  of  apple  juice.  Our 
conversation  would  be  minimal, 
but  a friend's  companionship  was 
all  we  needed. 

We  would  usually  meet  on 
Saturday  afternoons  as  well — -one 
of  the  times  Pierre  liked  to  do  his 
laundry.  The  laundry  room  he 
chose  to  use  was  next  to  the 
apartment  suite  my  wife  and  I 
occupied  at  Scarboro's  central 
house  during  our  four-month 
preparation  for  mission.  I can't 


remember  why  he  said  he  liked 
that  laundry  room,  but  I like  to 
think  it  was  because  he  and  I 
would  likely  meet  each  other 
there.  One  of  the  nicest  things 
about  a conversation  with  Pierre 
was  that  it  was  never  serious  and 
at  times  I found  it  quite  difficult  if 
not  impossible  to  keep  up  to  his 
wit.  Oh  my,  I laughed  a lot  when 
I was  with  Pierre. 

In  his  later  years  when  I knew 
him,  Pierre  struggled  with  ill 
health,  but  he  was  thankful  to  be 
still  alive,  "happy  to  be  on  this 
side  of  the  grass,"  he  used  to  say. 
Maybe  that's  why  he  had  such  a 
keen  interest  when  I was  prepar- 
ing some  ground  on  the  property 
to  receive  new  sod.  He  liked  to  do 
his  rounds  around  the  building 
with  his  walker  and  would 
inspect  my  work.  I called  him  the 
Superintendent  of  Landscape 
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In  his  later  years  when  I knew  him, 
Pierre  struggled  with  ill  health, 

BUT  HE  WAS  THANKFUL  TO  BE  STILL 
ALIVE,  "HAPPY  TO  BE  ON  THIS  SIDE  OF 
THE  GRASS,"  HE  USED  TO  SAY. 


Maintenance,  relying  on  his 
approval  that  my  work  was  being 
done  correctly,  and  again  we 
would  laugh. 

Before  placing  the  order  for  the 
sod,  I researched  many  suppliers 
and  was  confident  we  had 
received  the  best  sod  for  the  best 
price,  Pierre  was  happy.  However, 
between  my  Scottish  traits  and 
stingy  measurements  I did  not 
order  enough  to  complete  the  job 
and  the  sod  company  would  not 
deliver  the  additional  small 
amount  needed.  With  permission, 
I borrowed  the  Scarboro  truck  to 
pick  up  my  order,  but  needed  a 
co-pilot.  Who  better  than  the 
Superintendent? 

It  was  then  that  my  love  and 
respect  for  Pierre  blossomed  even 
more.  Once  we  drove  off  the 
Scarboro  grounds  I got  a play-by- 
play  of  the  different  areas  we 
drove  through  and  the  many 
buildings  we  passed.  Pierre  knew 
them  all  and  helped  guide  me  to 
our  destination  about  two  hours 
north  of  Toronto.  Along  the  way 
we  stopped  for  gas  and  when  I 
got  back  into  the  car  there  was  no 
sign  of  Pierre.  Soon  he  showed  up 
with  two  bottles  of  water  for  our 
journey.  Amazed,  I asked  Pierre 
how  he  got  out  of  the  vehicle,  as 
it  was  a high  four-wheel  drive 
truck.  In  his  French  accent,  he 
said,  "I  just  slowly  slipped  down 
over  the  edge."  Needless  to  say, 
he  could  not  climb  back  into  his 
seat  without  the  help  of  an  empty 
milk  carton  that  we  found  in  the 
back  of  the  truck. 

Because  food  had  always 


played  an  important  part  in  our 
relationship,  it  was  only  fitting 
that  we  were  able  to  go  out  for 
lunch  after  loading  up  the  turf. 

We  both  had  a full  meal  complete 
with  soup  and  a little  dessert.  We 
broke  bread  together. 

And  we  shared  in  the  meal  of 
the  Eucharist.  On  the  occasions 
when  I sat  in  front  of  Pierre  dur- 
ing morning  Mass  with  the 
Scarboro  community,  it  was  not 
an  easy  task  to  keep  a straight 
face,  especially  when  I heard  the 
loud  purr  coming  from  behind 
me  and  knew  that  he  had  fallen 
asleep.  Pierre  would  never  miss 
morning  Mass  but  the  amount  he 
was  present  was  often  question- 
able. If  ever  I asked  him  about  it, 
his  standard  answer  was,  "Oh 
no!  I was  deep  in  prayer." 

Some  night  when  next  I'm  at 
Scarboro's  central  house,  I will 
once  again  find  my  way  to  the 
dining  room,  hair  awry  and 
looking  for  a piece  of  toast.  And 
my  friend  will  be  sitting  at  his 
usual  table  next  to  the  door.  I 
will  not  see  him  but  I know  he 
will  be  there.  We  will  sit  in 
silence  as  so  often  before,  just 
enjoying  each  other's  company 
and  the  occasional  laugh.°° 

Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Pierre 
Richard  passed  away  on  February  1 0, 
2007,  after  51  years  of  priesthood 
served  in  the  Philippines,  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  in  Canada. 
He  also  had  a long  history  of  service 
as  chaplain  with  the  Canadian 
Armed  Forces. 


Charitable  Gift 
Annuities 

ONE  OF  CANADA'S 
BEST  KEPT  PERSONAL 
FINANCIAL  SECRETS 


Are  you  retired? 
Approaching  retirement? 
Are  you  looking  for  a way 
to  guarantee  an  income 
for  the  rest  of  your  life? 

A Charitable  Gift  Annuity 
may  be  right  for  you... 


y to  guarantee  that  you  will  receive 
income  payments  for  as  long  as 
you  or  your  spouse  lives; 

y to  provide  immediate  and  long 
term  tax  benefits; 

/ to  support  Scarboro  Missions  as  we 
accompany  the  poor  and  peoples 
of  other  lands  and  cultures. 


NEW  ANNUITY  RATES 
EFFECTIVE  IMMEDIATELY 

Age 

Percent  Rate 

65 

5.90  % 

70 

6.79  % 

75 

7.50  % 

80 

8.45  % 

87 

10.00% 

89  + 

10.00% 

Call  today  for  more  information: 
416-261-7135  or  1-800-260-4815 
And  please  visit  our  website  at 

www.scarboromissions.ca 


SERVING  IN  FAITH 
GUIDED  BY  THE  SPIRIT 
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Christmas  in  Guyana 

Other  Christmas  festivals  paled  in  comparison  to  the  simplicity  and 

SINCERITY  OF  MY  CHRISTMAS  AMONG  THE  PATAMONA  PEOPLE  OF  KURUKABARU 


By  Miriam  Wheeler 


A steady  rain  fell  on  the  first 
day  of  the  Christmas 
Novena.  As  I manipulated 
the  lock  on  the  front  gate,  trying  to 
hold  my  umbrella  upright,  a fam- 
ily of  three  approached,  huddled 
under  one  umbrella  on  their  way 
to  the  early  morning  Mass. 

I walked  the  two  short  blocks  to 
Holy  Rosary  Church,  the  early 
signs  of  dawn  hovering  on  the 
horizon,  and  turned  the  corner 
onto  David  Street.  Soft  strains  of 
organ  music  could  be  heard  in  the 
distance.  I heard  the  melody  of  the 
Portuguese  song  Bemdita  Sejaes 
and  then  those  beautiful  words: 


The  Patamona  people  of  the  village 
of  Kurukabaru  gather  in  the  early 
morning  hours  for  the  Christmas 
novena.  For  Scarboro  missioner 
Miriam  Wheeler  (far  right),  it  was  an 
experience  she  would  never  forget. 

Right:  Jesuit  Father  Paulose  and 
Cornelius,  parish  lay  associate. 


0 blest  are  you  Mary, 

Our  faith  is  your  glory. 

Your  "yes"  to  the  Most  High 
Is  Salvation's  story. 

(Luke  1:38;  11:27-28) 

Despite  the  early  hour,  the 
church  was  packed.  Women  wore 
hats  to  cover  uncoiffed  hair,  young 
children  snuggled  close  to  Daddy 
for  warmth,  and  yawning  young 
people  imagined  the  few  lost  hours  of  sleep  before 
school.  Yet  the  sense  of  community  and  oneness 
was  prevalent. 

With  each  day  of  the  No  vena,  I became  more 
accustomed  to  the  beauty  of  the  tradition  and  its  rel- 
evance in  preparing  for  the  birth  of  the  Christ  Child. 
Each  morning  a different  celebrant  imparted  a jewel 
of  understanding  to  help  in  our  preparation. 

My  Scarboro  teammate  Kate  O'Donnell  and  I had 
planned  to  celebrate  Christmas  with  Maxine  Bell, 
another  member  of  our  mission  team  who  lived  in 
the  Pakaraimas  Mountains  among  the  indigenous 
people  in  the  village  of  Kurukabaru.  I was  really 
looking  forward  to  the  trip,  but  saddened  that  I 
would  not  complete  the  Novena  where  I live  in  Kitty. 


Our  first  morning  in  Kurukabaru,  we  were  awak- 
ened by  the  sound  of  a bell  at  4:30  a.m.  The  church 
sits  on  a hill  some  distance  up  from  the  village,  so 
there  were  three  bells  notifying  the  people  that 
Mass  was  about  to  begin.  We  at  the  presbytery  had 
only  to  roll  out  of  bed  and  find  our  clothing  in  the 
pitch  dark,  so  we  could  ignore  the  first  bell. 
However,  the  villagers  had  the  long  trek  up  the  hill 
in  the  darkness.  It  was  hauntingly  beautiful  to  see 
the  tiny  specks  of  stars  moving  up  the  hill  as  the 
people  approached  with  flashlights. 

The  church  was  sparsely  decorated  as  it  was 
Advent.  In  front  of  the  altar  stood  a narrow  board 
anchored  upright  in  an  empty  tin  of  Milex  Milk 
Powder  with  one  bare  light  bulb  shockingly  illumi- 
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nating  the  darkness. 

Again  I was  amazed  at  the  number  of  people 
who  attended.  Young  children  sat  with  their  arms 
tucked  inside  their  shirts  or  wrapped  around  their 
torso  for  warmth.  The  choir  and  two  guitarists 
were  in  wonderful  voice  considering  the  time  of 
day,  and  the  congregation  truly  celebrated  with 
word  and  song. 

The  next  morning.  Mass  would  be  celebrated  at 
the  Community  Centre  in  the  village  so  that 
young  mothers  with  babes  as  well  as  the  elderly 
could  attend.  Now  Kate,  Maxine  and  I,  along  with 
Jesuit  Father  Paulose,  as  it  was  his  first  Advent  in 
the  Pakaraimas,  were  to  experience  the  same  diffi- 
culties as  these  mountain  people  in  attending  the 
early  morning  Novena.  We  could  not  roll  over 
and  wait  for  the  second  bell  this  day,  but  found 
ourselves  picking  our  way  down  the  hill  endeav- 
ouring to  locate  a smooth  rock  on  which  to  tread. 

The  ordeal  was  well  worth  the  effort.  I don't 
think  I will  ever  forget  that  Mass.  Sitting  there 
that  morning  I sensed  that  this  was  "a  keeper 
experience."  The  altar  was  a plain  wooden  table 
and  on  the  right  corner  sat  a battery  to  provide 
energy  for  the  one  light  bulb.  We  were  offered 
seats  on  the  few  benches  drawn  up  around  the 
altar.  Most  people  sat  on  the  floor.  Behind  us  were 
a number  of  women  all  with  babes  in  arms,  hun- 
grily feeding  at  the  breast.  There  were  also  many 
elderly  who  had  not  been  able  to  make  it  up  the 
hill  to  the  church  for  yesterday's  Mass. 

This  was  my  first  Christmas  without  some 
member  of  my  family.  My  daughter  Tonya  and 
her  husband  Bryce  were  anticipating  the  arrival  of 
their  third  child  any  day  and  I was  prepared  to 
experience  tears  and  loneliness.  But  I found  that 
all  other  Christmas  festivals  paled  in  comparison 
to  the  simplicity  and  the  sincerity  of  my  Christmas 
among  the  Patamona  People  of  Kurukabaru.oo 
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Amazing  grace 

In  this  moment  of  grace , I RECOGNIZED  that  we  are 

ALL  CALLED  TO  BE  GRACE  AND  BLESSING  FOR  EACH  OTHER 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


Fr.  Ambie  MacKinnon,  pastor  of  Mary  Star  of  the  Sea  parish  in  Freeport, 
Bahamas,  where  he  has  served  for  more  than  40  years. 


Celebrating  New  Years  is  a 
worldwide  tradition  that 
differs  from  country  to 
country.  A year  ago  last  New 
Years  found  me  in  the  Bahamas.  I 
was  there  to  fill  in  for  Scarboro 
missioner  Fr.  Ambrose  (Ambie) 
MacKinnon,  pastor  of  Mary  Star 
of  the  Sea  parish  in  Freeport.  I 
had  arrived  the  day  after 
Christmas  and  my  duties  were  to 
offer  Mass  on  weekdays  and 
weekends  and  to  answer  any 
requests  or  needs  of  the  parish. 

Mary  Star,  as  Fr.  Ambie  refers 
to  it,  is  by  Bahamian  standards  a 
large  and  active  parish.  Its  people 
welcomed  me  with  typical 
Bahamian  friendship  and  hospi- 
tality. They  appreciated  my  pres- 
ence and  the  fact  that  I had 
enabled  Fr.  Ambie  to  visit  with 
his  sister  in  Canada  as  she  wasn't 
well. 

With  the  first  weekend  over,  I 
was  able  to  explore  this  tropical 
paradise,  a treat  for  me  in  the 
middle  of  winter.  Soon  New 
Years  was  upon  me  and  I pre- 
pared to  celebrate  a midnight 
Mass  and  a Mass  on  New  Year's 
Day.  However,  I was  not  sure 
how  the  Bahamians  celebrated 
New  Years.  Maybe  there  would 
only  be  a few  attending  the  mid- 
night and  morning  Masses. 

On  top  of  this  uncertainty,  I 
could  not  get  my  homily  to  come 
together;  it  just  would  not  gel. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  of  my 
ambivalence,  my  just  not  feeling 
up  for  the  celebration  of  New 
Years  in  an  unfamiliar  setting. 

I prayed  for  something  to 
shake  me  out  of  this  state  of  mind 


so  that  I would  be  able  to  cele- 
brate with  some  exuberance  with 
those  who  came  to  Mass. 

At  11:10  p.m.  on  New  Year's 
Eve,  I walked  into  the  church  and 
saw  that  it  was  packed  with  about 
400  exuberant  and  joyful  people 
singing  the  songs  of  the  season.  I 
knew  then  how  Bahamians  cele- 
brate New  Years. 

The  singing  continued  and 
became  even  more  joyful  as  Mass 
began.  I felt  myself  becoming  one 
with  the  people  in  welcoming  in 
the  New  Year.  I was  able  to  get 
over  the  negative  vibes  that  had 


plagued  me  and  at  least  be  thank- 
ful for  the  past  year  and  hopeful 
for  the  new  year  to  come.  Little 
did  I know  that  the  best  gift  was 
yet  to  come. 

After  Mass,  I stood  at  the 
entrance  of  the  church  shaking 
hands  and  giving  each  person  a 
New  Year's  greeting  as  they  left 
Mass.  The  weather  was  warm  and 
truly  comfortable.  In  the  midst  of 
the  crowd,  two  little  girls  came 
and  stood  in  front  of  me.  As  I am 
a tall  person,  they  seemed  so  very 
small,  so  I bent  down  to  smile  at 
them  and  say  hello.  They  did  not 
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smile  nor  give  me  any  response. 

I continued  to  greet  the  people 
and  after  a few  minutes  the  little 
girls  disappeared.  To  my  sur- 
prise, a minute  or  so  later,  one  of 
them  returned.  This  time  she 
looked  up  and  in  a tiny  voice 
said  something  to  me.  I bent 
down  to  hear  her  and  she  calmly 
and  quietly  asked  if  she  could 
sing  for  me.  I gratefully 
accepted  her  offer. 

She  then  sang  "Amazing 
Grace"  in  a most  dignified  and 
beautiful  way.  Listening  to  her  I 
was  truly  moved,  I felt  graced 
by  her  presence  and  her  song. 
When  she  finished  I hugged  her 
and  told  her  that  she  had 
blessed  me.  I asked  if  I could 
bless  her  in  return  and  she 
accepted,  then  she  turned  and 
left.  I never  saw  her  again. 

I had  my  homily  for  New 
Year's  Mass  the  following  morn- 
ing and  for  the  rest  of  the  week- 
end. I told  the  people  about  the 
little  girl  who  had  lifted  my 
spirits,  who  had  been  Amazing 
Grace  to  me.  The  people  were 
amazed  and  wondered  who  she 
was.  As  a visitor  I could  not  give 
them  an  answer.  She  had  taught 
all  of  us  that  our  faith  calls  us  to 
be  a blessing  for  each  other... to 
be  grace  for  each  other.  I will 
never  forget  her .00 


Called  by  God 


By  Fr.  Tony  Marsh,  S.F.M. 


I have  always  felt  called  by  God  to 
my  missionary  vocation.  Like  the 
psalmist  says,  "From  the  womb 
before  the  dawn  I begot  you."  I 
believe  that  my  vocation  to  overseas 
mission  was  with  me  from  my 
infancy  when  at  baptism  I became  a 
"child  of  God"  and  was  given  the 
name:  Joseph  Gordon  Anthony. 

My  mother  had  the  custom  of 
calling  her  newly  born  children 
after  a leading  figure  in  the  commu- 
nity, religious  or  lay,  whose  life 
would  serve  as  a guide  and  an 
example  for  us.  At  the  time  of  my 
birth,  that  person  was  Protestant 
minister  Reverend  Gordon,  pastor 
of  the  United  Church.  In  those  days 
Catholics  and  Protestants  were  not 
on  the  best  of  terms,  but  my  mother 
was  a woman  of  vision,  a woman 
ahead  of  her  time.  For  her,  there 
was  no  "Jew  or  Gentile,"  all  were 
one  in  Christ  and  all  drank  of  the 
same  Spirit  (1  Corinthians  12:13). 

And  so,  drinking  of  the  same  Spirit 
as  the  Reverend  Gordon,  she  gave 
me  the  name  Gordon. 

Looking  back,  I can  see  how 
the  Lord  was  directing  me 
from  an  early  age  to  walk 
along  unknown  paths  and 
reach  out  to  people  of  other 
faiths  and  practices.  My  ele- 
mentary education  was  at  a 
Catholic  school  under  the 
guidance  of  religious 
Sisters,  except  for 
Grade  Three  when  I 
found  myself  in  pub 
lie  school,  mixing 
with  children  of 
other  religious 
traditions.  My 


brother,  younger  in  age  but  bigger 
in  stature,  would  refer  to  me  as  his 
"little  Protestant  brother." 

In  high  school  I again  returned  to 
public  school  and  formed  wonder- 
ful friendships  with  people  of  dif- 
ferent religious  backgrounds. 

As  a boy  I accompanied  my 
mother  as  she  knocked  on  doors  to 
solicit  funds  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Faith  and  distribute  their  maga- 
zine. I enjoyed  helping  her  support 
the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  other 
lands.  These  and  other  events  in  my 
life  pointed  to  my  missionary  voca- 
tion without  me  even  realizing  it. 

All  this,  however,  could  not  have 
brought  me  to  where  I am  without 
the  influence  of  my  parents  and  my 
brothers  and  sisters  in  our  home 
where  there  was  constant  prayer, 
good  example,  and  encouragement 
to  pursue  my  course.  It  is  in  the 
home  where  the  seed  of  our  vocation 
is  nurtured,  matures  and  comes  to 
fulfillment,  so  that  I can  now  pro- 
claim, "O  praise  the  Lord,  all  you 
nations;  acclaim  him  all  you  peoples! 

Strong  is  His 
Love  for  us; 
He  is  faith- 
ful forever." 
Psalm  117:1°° 


Photo  L-R:  Our  congratulations  to  Frs.  Tony 
Marsh  (Caribbean)  and  Lionel  Walsh  (Dominican 
Republic)  who  celebrated  their  50th  anniversary 
of  priesthood  on  December  3,  the  Feast  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  patron  of  Scarboro  Missions.  This 
Jesuit  missionary  first  evangelized  areas  of  South 
Asia,  India  and  Japan  from  1542-52. 


with  us... 


Is  it  time  to  use  your  gifts  and 
experience  to  witness  to  God's 
love,  justice  and  peace  in  the  world? 
Do  you  hear  the  call  to  serve  as  a 
Scarboro  priest  or  lay  missionary? 
We  invite  you  to  walk  with  us  and 
be  an  instrument  of  the  Reign  of 

in  a mission  worthy  of  a lifetime. 
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COVER:  The  cover  sketch  of  Fr.  Lou 
Quinn  was  done  by  Katie  Midghall,  a for- 
mer D.R.E.A.M.S.  participant  and  gradu- 
ate of  St.  Mary  Catholic  Secondary  School 
in  Hamilton,  Ontario.  We  thank  Katie  for 
sharing  her  artistic  talents  with  us. 

Photo  right:  Katie  spent  a week  working 
to  build  a home  in  this  child's  village  in 
the  mountains  of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa  and 
they  became  friends. 


NOTICE  OF  CHANGE 


Beginning  in  2008,  due  to  the  rising  cost  of  produc- 
tion, Scarboro  Missions  magazine  will  be  reduced  from 
six  issues  annually  to  five.  We  are  grateful  for  your 
continued  support  and  appreciate  your  understanding 
in  this  matter.  Please  note  that  we  will  continue  to  pro- 
duce the  additional  calendar  issue. 
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EDITORIAL 


Than  to  lav 
one’s  life 

By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


On  Friday,  October  19,  2007, 
when  Fr.  Lou  Quinn  died, 
Scarboro  Missions  lost  one 
of  its  great  missionaries  and  I lost 
a friend.  The  first  time  I met  Lou 
was  in  1969.  I immediately  felt 
close  to  him  and  to  his  way  of 
being  a missionary.  Our  paths  did 
not  cross  often  but  when  they  did 
it  was  always  a pleasure  for  me  as 
well  as  a privilege. 

For  a period  of  time  in  the 
1990s  I was  able  to  help  Lou  with 
some  of  the  many  projects  he  and 
the  people  of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa 
were  involved  in.  Lou  received 
financial  help  from  many  sources 
and  I was  able  to  help  him  access 
funds  from  the  Canadian 
International  Development 
Agency  to  make  some  of  the  pro- 
jects become  a reality. 

Being  with  Lou  meant  being 
with  the  people,  accompanying 
them  in  the  planning  of  the  pro- 
jects right  through  to  completion. 
The  projects  included  the  building 
of  homes  and  schools,  water 
reservoirs  and  wells,  and  irriga- 
tion canals  to  carry  water  to  farm- 
ers' fields.  Many  kilometres  of 
roads  were  cut  through  the  moun- 
tains and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  trees  replanted  on  the  denuded 
mountains  of  Ocoa  to  prevent  soil 
erosion  and  landslides. 

Lou  would  often  set  off  in  his 
truck  loaded  down  with  bags  of 
cement  and  a mixer  destined  to 
help  reconstruct  homes  destroyed 
by  the  powerful  hurricanes  that 
plague  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Work  boots,  well  worn  pants  and 
T-shirt,  and  an  equally  worn  pair 
of  work  gloves  were  his  typical 


attire  as  he  laboured  alongside 
Dominican  men  and  women. 

Many  of  my  experiences  of  Lou 
are  worth  retelling.  Early  one 
morning  I sat  next  to  him  as  he 
navigated  his  truck  across  a river 
that  only  a few  weeks  before  was 
a raging  torrent,  washing  away 
the  homes  of  the  poor  who  lived 
along  its  banks.  Plans  had  been 
made  to  rebuild  the  homes  and 
Lou's  truck  was  soon  emptied  of 
building  materials  and  the  task  of 
building  began.  I stood  in  a small 
fenced-in  kitchen  area  where  two 
small  children  with  distended  bel- 
lies were  picking  individual 
grains  of  rice  from  a large  black- 
ened pot.  Lou's  words  to  me 
belied  his  anger  and  frustration  at 
the  silent  suffering  we  witnessed. 

On  another  occasion  we  left 
Ocoa  as  usual  when  the  sun  was 
just  rising  and  made  our  way  to 
the  capital.  Soon  after  our  arrival 
at  the  Scarboro  Missions  central- 
house  there,  Lou  dashed  upstairs 
only  to  reappear  dressed  to  the 
nines.  He  was  on  his  way  to  see 
the  Dominican  president  to  ask 
his  help  with  some  large  projects 
in  Lou's  parish  in  Ocoa. 

A few  hours  later  he  returned 
and  changed  into  more  casual 
wear.  He  invited  me  to  go  with 

These  were  Lou's 

PEOPLE  AND  HE  WOULD 
IMPLORE  PRESIDENTS 
AND  DELIVER  POTATOES 
FOR  THEM. 


T 

down 


him  to  visit  a parishioner  from 
Ocoa  who  was  ill  and  staying 
with  one  of  her  daughters  in 
Santo  Domingo.  The  day  was  hot 
and  humid.  Traffic  was  congested 
and  you  could  almost  taste  the  air 
pollution.  As  we  left  the  truck  to 
enter  a narrow  alley,  Lou  threw  a 
large  bag  of  potatoes  over  his 
shoulder.  They  were  sent  by  the 
family  back  in  Ocoa.  These  were 
Lou's  people  and  he  would 
implore  presidents  and  deliver 
potatoes  for  them. 

As  a boy,  Lou  had  been  a stu- 
dent at  St.  Michael's  Choir  School 
in  Toronto.  He  loved  to  sing.  I 
remember  being  serenaded  out- 
side my  window  in  the  midnight 
hours  by  Lou  and  his  parish 
"troubadours."  This  was  a special 
treat  for  overnight  visitors  to  the 
rectory.  It  was  Lou's  way  of  say- 
ing thanks  for  the  friendship  and 
help  given  to  the  people  of  Ocoa. 

Sunday  Mass  at  the  town's 
Church  of  Altagracia  was  always 
a celebration.  The  choir  and  Lou 
were  joined  by  a large  congrega- 
tion. Lou  always  wove  the  words 
of  the  Gospel  into  the  daily  lives 
of  the  people. 

Today,  Scarboro  missioner  Fr. 
Joe  McGuckin  continues  to  labour 
in  the  Dominican  Republic,  stand- 
ing with  the  people  and  support- 
ing their  efforts  to  improve  their 
lives.  Joe  and  Lou  are  among  the 
many  whose  lives  lived  are  a testi- 
mony for  all  of  us.  There  is  no 
greater  love  than  to  lay  down 
one's  life...°° 

Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  nozo  retired,  is  a 
former  editor  of  Scarboro  Missions. 
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Priest  of  the  poor 

Thousands  attend  the  funeral  of  Fr.  Lou  Quinn ; affirming  the  kind  of 

LOVE , SERVICE  AND  PRIESTHOOD  THAT  TOUCHED  THEM  MOST  PROFOUNDLY 


Recalling  a visit  to  Ocoa,  I 
will  never  forget  Fr.  Lou 
Quinn's  words  to  me  that 
day.  Looking  me  straight  in  the 
eye  and  with  total  sincerity  he 
said,  "I  love  my  priesthood.  I 
love  what  I do.  It  is  an  honour  to 
serve  these  people." 

I've  never  forgotten  that  con- 
versation and  it  came  to  mind  the 
day  that  Fr.  Lou  passed  away. 

The  last  thing  that  he  did  on  the 
day  of  his  death  was  an  integral 
part  of  his  priesthood.  That  morn- 
ing Fr.  Willy,  an  Irishman  and 
pastor  of  the  neighbouring  parish 


to  the  hospital  where  Fr.  Lou 
passed  away,  arrived  at  the 
Intensive  Care  Unit.  Fr.  Willy 
gave  Lou  communion,  anointed 
him  and  then  put  his  head  on 
Lou's  chest  and  asked  for  his 
blessing.  Lou's  lips  barely  moved 
as  he  pronounced  the  words  and 
he  mustered  all  the  strength  he 
had  until  his  hand  reached  Fr. 
Willy's  forehead  to  bless  him.  Fr. 
Lou  died  that  evening. 

I was  honoured  and  privileged 
to  be  with  Lou  when  he  went 
home  to  God  and  to  accompany 
his  body  back  to  San  Jose  de 


Ocoa.  He  had  spent  most  of  his 
adult  life  there  and  when  he 
updated  his  will  in  September 
2007,  he  clearly  stated  that  he 
wanted  to  be  buried  in  San  Jose, 
"for  that  is  where  I belong." 

For  his  commitment  and  work 
with  the  poor,  Lou  had  been  pre- 
sented with  honorary  degrees 
from  universities  in  Canada  and 
the  Dominican  Republic.  He  was 
honoured  with  the  Order  of 
Canada;  the  Duarte  Sanchez 
Medal  for  outstanding  contribu- 
tion to  the  Dominican  Republic; 
papal  recognition  and  the  presen- 
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tation  of  a papal  medal  by  the 
Papal  Nuncio.  He  was  made  a cit- 
izen of  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  a few  years  ago  all  32 
Dominican  government  senators 
traveled  to  Ocoa  to  confer  on  him 
the  title  of  Protector  of  the  new 
province  of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa.  In 
all  of  it  he  was  grateful,  gracious 
and  humble. 

He  had  received  all  of  these 
public  honours,  but  I know  in  my 
heart  and  firmly  believe  that  the 
reception  and  honour  given  to 
him  by  the  people  of  the  town  of 
Ocoa  and  surround ing  country- 
side the  day  that  his  remains 
arrived  in  the  town  would  have 
touched  him  the  most.  This  hon- 
our came  primarily  from  the  poor 
and  simple  people  that  Lou  loved 
and  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  life. 

Carpenters  at  a factory  that  Lou 
had  started  in  Ocoa  were  asked  to 
make  the  coffin.  It  was  to  be  a sim- 
ple pine  box  like  that  of  the  poor 
of  the  area.  A few  kilometres  out- 
side of  town  a flatbed  truck  laden 
with  flowers  waited  along  with 
several  hundred  people.  The  cof- 
fin was  removed  from  the  hearse 
and  placed  on  the  back  of  the 
truck  for  the  procession  into  town. 

This  event  was  one  of  the  most 
moving  in  which  I have  ever  par- 
ticipated. I was  directly  behind 
the  truck  and  for  the  next  three 
hours  some  20  to  25,000  people 
lined  the  streets.  Many  like 
Zacchaeus  had  climbed  the  trees 
to  get  a better  view.  Many  sat  on 
rooftops  with  candles  in  their 
hands.  Others  held  photos  and 
homemade  posters  expressing 
their  affection.  Every  business  in 


Nearly  25,000  people  lined  the  route  to  accompany  the  body  of  Fr.  Lou  Quinn 
into  the  town  of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa  for  burial.  The  simple  pine  coffin  was 
placed  on  the  back  of  a flatbed  truck  laden  with  flowers. 


town  had  been  closed  for  five  days 
in  mourning.  I saw  and  experi- 
enced the  love  and  affection  the 
people  had  for  Fr.  Lou  in  the  tears 
of  men,  women  and  children. 

All  of  us  at  Scarboro  Missions 
know  from  our  own  experiences 
that  in  the  process  of  evangeliza- 
tion we  are  evangelized.  That 
afternoon,  the  Spirit  of  God  was 
working  in  the  people  of  Ocoa 
and  they  were  affirming  and 
evangelizing  us  about  the  kind  of 
love,  service  and  priesthood  that 
touched  them  profoundly  and 
that  they  most  appreciated. 


The  wake  lasted  for  a day  and  a 
half  and  thousands  of  people 
streamed  by  the  simple  pine  box 
to  pay  their  respects.  They  ranged 
from  men,  women  and  children 
from  the  surrounding  hillsides  to 
senators  and  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  All  came  to  Ocoa 
to  pay  their  respects  to  a man 
who  loved  them  and  who  they  in 
turn  loved. 

During  the  procession  and 
wake  I listened  intently  and  was 
moved  by  the  multiple  comments 
about  the  simplicity  of  the  plain 
pine  box.  It  spoke  loudly  and 
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These  youth  were  among  several  group  representatives  who  took  turns  as 
honorary  pallbearers  attending  the  coffin  during  the  wake  while  thousands  of 
people  streamed  by  to  pay  their  respects. 


clearly  to  everyone  about  a sim- 
ple lifestyle  and  Lou's  solidarity 
with  the  poor.  He  would  have 
enjoyed  the  comments. 

Bishop  Freddy  Breton 
Martinez  of  the  Diocese  of  Bani 
presided  over  the  funeral  Mass. 
He  talked  about  this  man  from 
Canada  who  came  and  identified 
himself  with  the  poor  and  hum- 
ble of  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  now  was  being  buried  in  a 
coffin  of  "pino  criollo,"  the  sim- 
plest kind  of  wood,  untreated  and 
without  even  a coat  of  varnish. 
“What  an  incredible  witness  of 
solidarity  with  the  poor,"  Bishop 
Freddy  said. 

Also  attending  the  funeral 
were  Dominican  President  Leonel 
Fernandez  Reyna  and  his  imme- 
diate predecessor  Hipolito  Mejia. 
The  president  had  declared  the 
day  a national  day  of  mourning 


Bishop  Freddy  Breton  Martinez  of 
the  Diocese  of  Bani  presided  over 
the  funeral  Mass  in  Ocoa. 


and  all  flags  in  the  country  were 
flown  at  half  mast  in  honour  of 
the  "padre  de  los  pobres,”  the  priest 
of  the  poor.  That  is  part  of  the 
legacy  that  Fr.  Lou  leaves  for  us. 

In  his  homily.  Bishop  Breton 
suggested  that  the  best  way  for 
the  government  to  honour  Fr.  Lou 
was  to  complete  the  highway  into 
Ocoa  as  they  had  promised.  The 
president  arrived  late  and  took 
his  seat  as  soon  as  the  bishop  fin- 
ished his  homily.  However,  the 
bishop  later  told  me  with  a glint 
in  his  eye  that  he  had  distributed 
copies  of  his  homily  to  all  the 
media  representatives  before 
Mass.  His  words  and  challenge  to 
the  government  were  printed  in 
every  major  Dominican  newspa- 
per the  next  day. 

Singleminded 

What  I always  appreciated  and 
found  most  challenging  in  Lou 
was  his  single-mindedness  like 
that  of  Monsignor  John  Mary 
Fraser,  founder  of  Scarboro 
Missions.  Everything  Lou  did  and 
thought  about  had  to  do  with 
serving  the  people.  He  underwent 
a second  open-heart  surgery  with 
the  hope  that  he  would  live  long 
enough  to  see  the  completion  of  a 
huge  hydroelectric  project  for 
Ocoa.  And  a few  months  ago  he 
phoned  me  as  excited  as  a kid  to 
let  me  know  that  financing  for  the 


first  phase  of  the  project  had  just 
been  approved  by  the  European 
Common  Market. 

One  of  the  stories  I was  told  at 
the  wake  had  to  do  with  a visit 
Lou  made  to  Disney  World  in 
Orlando.  Friends  had  invited  him 
on  many  occasions  to  accompany 
them  on  a holiday  and  he  finally 
accepted.  At  Epcot  Center,  he 
entered  the  Land  Pavilion  and 
was  amazed  by  the  experiments 
and  the  ways  that  they  were 
growing  tomatoes  and  other  veg- 
etables. He  saw  great  potential 
for  the  people  in  Ocoa.  He  got  in 
line  again  and  again,  going  on  the 
ride  10  times  that  day  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  he  heard  every- 
thing and  that  his  notes  were 
complete  in  order  to  share  this 
information  with  the  agronomists 
in  Ocoa. 

During  the  wake  I had  a 
chance  to  meet  with  some  of  Fr. 
Lou's  protegees.  They  had  all 
been  members  of  his  parish  choir 
in  their  youth.  I wonder  if  they 
knew  that  Fr.  Lou  was  a graduate 
of  St.  Michael's  Choir  School  in 
Toronto.  Now  very  successful, 
they  told  me  that  a group  of  them 
had  invited  Lou  to  one  of  the 
finer  restaurants  in  the  capital. 
When  they  were  seated  at  their 
table,  Lou  gave  each  of  them  a 
ziplock  bag  with  a few  small 
cucumbers  that  had  been  grown 
by  farmers  in  Ocoa.  He  asked  if 
they  knew  the  restaurant  man- 
ager. The  manager  was  called  to 
the  table  and  introduced  to  Lou 
who  was  already  well  known 
across  the  country.  Lou  also  gave 
him  a small  bag  of  cucumbers 
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This  large  banner  created  by  the 
Women  and  Participation  Centre 
(CEDEMUR)  in  Ocoa  hung  in  the  park 
across  from  the  parish  church  for  Fr. 

Lou  Quinn's  funeral.  It  reads: 

"You  will  always  be  among  us.  The 
struggle  for  the  vindication  of  women  is 
stained  by  the  blood  of  many  women, 
but,  at  the  same  time  is  blessed  by  the 
courage  of  many  who  have  marked  their 
name  on  the  unmovable  pedestal  of 
eternal  glory.  Our  commitment  today  is 
to  say  NO  to  violence,  say  YES  to  life, 
and  deepen  this  struggle  until  we  reach 
the  day  when  we  can  proclaim  the  great 
triumph  of  a universal  history." 


Women  hold  up  signs  honouring  Padre  Luis  along  the  funeral  procession 
route.  He  was  an  advocate  for  the  rights  of  women,  for  farmers  struggling  to 
support  their  families,  for  children's  health  and  education.  In  word  and 
action,  he  witnessed  to  the  Gospel  message  of  a full  life  for  all. 


Fr.  Lou  never  lost  an  opportunity 

TO  PROMOTE  THE  POOR  AND  WHAT  OUR 
COMMITMENT  TO  THEM  OUGHT  TO  BE. 


and  asked  to  have  them  cut  up 
and  served.  When  the  waiter 
brought  the  plate  back  with  the 
cucumbers,  the  manager  tried 
them  at  Lou's  insistence  and 
found  them  to  be  quite  tasty.  To 
this,  Lou  immediately  responded, 
"I  can  supply  you  with  enough 
for  the  next  year  if  you  like."  He 
never  lost  an  opportunity  to  pro- 
mote his  projects,  but  more  than 
that  to  promote  the  poor  and 
what  our  commitment  to  them 
ought  to  be. 

I have  attended  many  wakes 
and  funerals  of  Scarboro  mis- 
sioned and  listened  to  the  sto- 
ries shared  there.  Each  missioner 
has  left  a legacy,  a challenge,  for 
us.  We  need  to  keep  telling  their 
stories  to  keep  the  legacy  and  the 
gifts  alive.  I continue  to  marvel 


and  give  thanks  at  how  God 
works  in  and  through  each  and 
every  one  of  us. 

At  the  end  of  Fr.  Lou's  funeral, 
I reminded  the  people  that  we 
too  are  called  to  respond  to  the 
words  of  the  angel  addressed  to 
Mary  Magdalene  at  the  tomb  of 
Jesus:  "Why  look  for  the  living 
among  the  dead?  You  won't  find 
him  here.  He  is  risen." 

We  believe  in  the  resurrection 
and  we  know  that  Fr.  Lou  lives, 
for  life  is  changed  not  ended. 


Also,  in  a very  real  way  he  lives 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
people  of  Ocoa  and  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  countless 
Canadians. °° 

Fr.  Jack  Lynch  is  Superior 
General  of  Scarboro  Missions. 
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Witness  to  solidarity 

He  stood  on  the  side  of  the  most  marginalized  people  and 

SUPPORTED  THEIR  EFFORTS  TO  IMPROVE  THEIR  LIVES 
By  Marielle  Murphy 


There's  a picture  that  has  sat 
on  the  mantel  in  my  parents' 
home  for  more  than  22 
years.  It  shows  Fr.  Lou  Quinn,  my 
parents,  my  sister  and  me  at  my 
cousin's  home  in  the  capital  city 
of  Santo  Domingo  during  the 
spring  of  1985.  We  were  there 
after  spending  a couple  of 
months  with  my  family  in  the 
town  of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa,  includ- 
ing daily  visits  to  the  casa  curial 
(parish  house).  As  a playful  and 
adventuresome  five-year-old,  I 
remember  accidentally  locking  Fr. 
Lou  out  of  his  house. 

I spent  many  summers  in  Ocoa 
and  grew  up  knowing  Fr.  Lou, 
Sarita  and  Diana,  his  housekeep- 
ers, as  a second  family.  As  a little 
girl,  I remember  riding  with  Fr. 
Lou  up  the  winding  rural  moun- 
tainside to  reach  the  more  remote 
communities  (campos)  of  Ocoa. 
Along  the  way,  children  would 
come  running  barefoot  from  their 
tin  and  wood  homes,  calling  his 
name.  Fr.  Lou  would  stop  and 
reach  beside  him  on  the  truck  seat 
to  grab  a few  of  the  balloons  that 
he  always  carried  with  him.  While 
inflating  the  balloons  he  asked 
them  about  school  and  their  fami- 
lies. Then  he  tossed  the  balloons 
toward  the  children  who  ran  after 
them  screaming  with  laughter. 

I remember  the  feeling  of 
excitement  when  I heard  the 
sound  of  his  truck  pull  up  to  my 
grandma's  house.  He  would  be 
coming  for  a visit  or  to  take  us  on 
a trip  up  to  the  campos.  In  later 
years  he  was  accompanied  by  his 
assistant  Josee. 

The  campos  are  where  Fr.  Lou 


came  alive.  He  would 
make  his  way  up  the 
familiar  winding 
mountain  roads,  all  the 
while  talking  non-stop 
about  the  latest  projects 
in  the  area  and  the 
socio-economic  deci- 
sions being  made  on  a 
national  and  interna- 
tional level,  decisions 
that  harshly  impacted 
the  lives  of  the  strug- 
gling campesinos.  Fr. 
Lou's  spirit  was  inex- 
haustible and  conta- 
gious as  he  worked  cre- 
atively and  tirelessly  to 
improve  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of 
Ocoa. 

Decades  ago  the 


Marielle  Murphy,  her  younger  sister  Danielle, 
and  her  parents  Dan  and  Mara  visiting  with 
Fr.  Lou  Quinn  (centre)  in  San  Jose  de  Ocoa, 
Dominican  Republic.  (1985).  Dan  Murphy,  a for- 
mer Scarboro  missioner,  served  with  Lou  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  in  the  1960s  and  70s. 


The  children  of  the  campos  (mountain  communities)  eagerly  looked  forward 
to  Fr.  Lou's  visits  and  his  seemingly  neverending  supply  of  balloons. 
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The  work  of  development  in  Ocoa  was  the 
people's  work  and  Fr.  Lou  was  always  ready  to 
support  their  efforts  in  any  way,  even  assem- 
bling and  driving  the  bulldozer  in  the  build- 
ing of  thousands  of  miles  of  mountain  roads. 


town  received  a donation 
of  a bulldozer,  which 
they  desperately  needed 
to  create  the  roads  that 
would  connect  them  with 
other  communities. 
However,  the  bulldozer 
arrived  in  various  pieces 
and  Fr.  Lou  without  hesi- 
tation rolled  up  his 
sleeves  and  figured  out 
how  to  put  the  machine 
together  with  his  own 
hands.  Fr.  Lou's  hands 
have  built  thousands  of 
schools,  clinics,  roads, 
homes  and  irrigation  sys- 
tems. His  hands  have 
strummed  the  guitar, 
singing  songs  he  wrote 
about  the  importance  of 
solidarity  and  justice.  The 
same  hands  have  person- 
ally greeted  Dominican 
presidents,  Canadian 


Fr.  Lou's  hands  have 

BUILT  THOUSANDS  OF 
SCHOOLS,  CLINICS,  ROADS, 
HOMES  AND  IRRIGATION 

systems.  His  hands 

HAVE  STRUMMED  THE 
GUITAR,  SINGING  SONGS 
HE  WROTE  ABOUT  THE 
IMPORTANCE  OF 
SOLIDARITY  AND  JUSTICE. 


prime  ministers,  and  interna- 
tional ambassadors,  and  have 
held  the  rough,  earth-scented 
hands  of  the  farmers  and  families 
living  on  the  mountainsides  in 
Ocoa. 

Fr.  Lou  knew  education  was  a 
two-way  conversation,  which  is 
why  during  his  sermons,  he 
would  take  a microphone  to  the 
people  sitting  in  the  pews  and  ask 
them  their  opinions.  Youth  in 
Ocoa  were  encouraged  to  ques- 
tion and  seek  answers  to  the 
issues  they  faced  in  their  daily 
lives.  And  even  though  I've  had 
the  benefit  of  being  taught  by 
university  professors,  without  a 
doubt,  Fr.  Lou  was  also  my  great- 
est teacher.  He  taught  me  the  dif- 
ference between  having  a moral 
compass  and  a moral  "drive".  It 
is  not  enough  to  recognize  the 
injustices  in  this  world,  he  said. 
One  must  also  consistently  act  in 
a fashion  that  works  toward  the 
development  of  the  most  margin- 
alized communities.  He  also 
taught  me  that  the  Catholic  faith 
comes  to  life  when  you  stop  to 
converse  and  share  with  your 
brothers  and  sisters.  It  is  probably 
the  same  reason  why  Fr.  Lou's 
living  room  was  simply  a circle  of 
rocking  chairs,  surrounded  by 
more  than  40  years  of  photos  he 
had  taken  of  life  in  the  rural 
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The  Church  of  Altagracia,  parish  church  of  Ocoa,  pastored  by  Fr.  Lou 
Quinn  since  1965. 


mountainside  of  Ocoa. 

Fr.  Lou's  message  was  one  of 
social  and  economic  justice  for 
everyone.  His  work  over  the 
years  is  a model  of  community 
development. 

On  Wednesday,  October  17, 
thousands  of  farmers,  teachers, 
mothers,  and  young  students 
gathered  at  the  entrance  to  Ocoa. 
For  days,  people  had  been 
streaming  into  the  town,  many 
making  the  trip  from  their  remote 
communities,  to  celebrate  the  life 
of  their  beloved  "Padre  Luis"  and 
to  accompany  him  in  his  final 
journey  to  the  town's  Church  of 
Altagracia.  On  October  19,  the 
community  of  Ocoa  buried  their 
"Father"  at  the  entrance  to  their 
church  in  a simple  pine  box  that 
they  had  made. 

Ocoa  can  take  comfort  in  the 
fact  that  Padre  Luis's  touch  is  all 


around  them — in  the  clinics, 
schools  and  roads  where  he  has 
left  his  mark.  As  he  sang  in  one 
of  his  songs: 

“Life  goes  on.  Works  remain. 
Some  may  have  to  leave, 
but  others  will  continue  the 
work.  La  vida  sigue  igual.  ” 

The  greatest  tribute  to  Fr. 

Lou's  life  is  that  there  are  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  in 
Ocoa  to  continue  his  work.  Men 
and  women  who  were  given  the 
chance  to  grow  up  healthy,  to 
have  an  education  and  to  provide 
for  their  communities  because  of 
the  efforts  of  their  Padre  Luis.°° 


Charitable  Gift 
Annuities 

ONE  OF  CANADA'S 
BEST  KEPT  PERSONAL 
FINANCIAL  SECRETS 


Are  you  retired? 
Approaching  retirement? 
Are  you  looking  for  a way 
to  guarantee  an  income 
for  the  rest  of  your  life? 

A Charitable  Gift  Annuity 
may  be  right  for  you... 


J to  guarantee  that  you  will  receive 
income  payments  for  as  long  as 
you  or  your  spouse  lives; 

/ to  provide  immediate  and  long 
term  tax  benefits; 

/ to  support  Scarboro  Missions  as  we 
accompany  the  poor  and  peoples 
of  other  lands  and  cultures. 


NEW  ANNUITY  RATES 
EFFECTIVE  IMMEDIATELY 

Age 

Percent  Rate 

65 

5.76  % 

70 

6.39  % 

75 

7.07  % 

80 

8.03  % 

87 

10.00% 

89  + 

10.00% 

Call  today  for  more  information: 
416-261-7135  or  1-800-260-4815 
And  please  visit  our  website  at 

www.scarboromissions.ca 


SERVING  IN  FAITH 
GUIDED  BY  THE  SPIRIT 

I 
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SAN  JOSE  DE  OCOA 
DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


NORTH  ATLANTIC  OCEAN 


Caribbean  Sea 


Today  the  population  of 
San  Jose  de  Ocoa,  capital 
city  of  the  province  of  San 
Jose  de  Ocoa,  is  34,478 
(21,226  urban  and  13,252 
rural). 


A vision  of  integrated  development 


Scarboro  missionaries  first  went  to  San  Jose  de 
Ocoa  in  1943  and  quickly  became  involved  in 
what  we  know  today  as  "development."  In  the 
early  1960s  Scarboro  missioner  Fr.  Joe  Curcio 

(inset)  started  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society  in  the  town.  The  group 
worked  to  help  victims  of  a powerful 
hurricane  that  struck  the  Ocoa 
region.  From  this  work,  Fr.  Curcio 
and  members  of  the  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  together  with  other  Ocoans, 
then  went  on  to  form  an  association 
known  as  ADESJO  (Association 
for  the  Development  of  San  Jose 
de  Ocoa).  This  civic  organization  was  inactive  dur- 
ing a time  when  the  country  was  in  the  grip  of  a 
civil  war.  Fr.  Lou  Quinn  returned  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  in  1965  after  taking  courses  in  coopera- 
tives and  community  development  at  the  Coady 
Institute  in  Nova  Scotia.  As  pastor  of  the  parish  of 
Ocoa,  he  re-mobilized  ADESJO,  putting  himself 
firmly  on  the  side  of  the  men  and  women  who  were 
working  to  better  the  lives  of  the  people. 


The  ADESJO  website  (www.adesjo.org.do) 

writes:  "The  Association  for  the  Development  of 
San  Jose  de  Ocoa  began  in  July  1962  as  a small 
group  of  men  and  women  who  with  the  support  of 
the  local  parish  began  to  give  workshops  on  com- 
munity development  and  cooperative  organizing. 
Since  its  inception,  this  non-profit  organization  has 
accompanied  the  most  marginalized  populations  in 
their  search  for  sustainable  economic  alternatives. 

"ADESJO's  vision  of  holistic  development  includes 
providing  all  citizens  with  the  possibility  of  a digni- 
fied life.  Through  participation,  organization,  techni- 
cal support,  planning  tools,  project  proposal  work- 
shops and  training,  ADESJO  strives  to  make  each 
community  self-sustainable  and  the  director  of  its 
own  destiny. 

"Community  participation  is  at  the  heart  of  all 
that  ADESJO  does.  Each  project,  whether  it  be 
planting  crops  or  building  a house,  is  carried  out  by 
committees  formed  by  neighbours— men  and 
women,  singing  and  working  alongside  each  other 
in  traditional  Dominican  solidarity." 
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Bridgebuilder 

Many  friendships  were  formed  between  overseas  volunteers 

AND  THE  PEOPLE  LIVING  IN  THE  VILLAGES  OF  OCOA 
By  Sr.  Terry  Ann  Wilson,  CSC 


Fr.  Lou  Quinn  with  Kendra  Smith  and  Jennifer  Wattie,  students  from 
St.  Joseph  Catholic  Secondary  School,  Hamilton.  2003. 


Once  you  know  someone  by  name  you  can  no 

LONGER  FORGET  ABOUT  THEIR  NEEDS  OR  THE  FACT 
THAT  WE  ARE  ALL  BROTHERS  AND  SISTERS 
IN  THIS  LIFE  TOGETHER. 


At  times  in  our  lives  we  are 
blessed  to  have  people 
cross  our  paths  who  make  a 
lasting  impact  on  how  we  envi- 
sion the  world.  Fr.  Lou  Quinn 
(Padre  Luis)  has  been  such  a per- 
son in  my  life.  I first  met  Fr.  Lou 
in  San  Jose  de  Ocoa,  Dominican 
Republic,  in  1995  when  I orga- 
nized and  accompanied  a group 
of  students  and  staff  from  St. 
Joseph  Catholic  Secondary  School 
in  Cornwall,  Ontario,  where  I 
serve  as  chaplain.  Each  year  since 
then,  I have  continued  to  bring  a 
group  of  students  and  staff  to 
Ocoa.  This  year's  group  will  be 
the  first  that  will  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  meet  Fr.  Lou  in 
person,  and  for  that  I am  sad. 

If  you  passed  Fr.  Lou  on  the 
street,  having  never  heard  of  him, 
you  would  not  have  considered 
him  to  be  a person  who  has  done 
such  great  things  in  the  lives  of 
the  people  of  Ocoa.  He  was  a 
very  simple  man  who  lived  his 
life  in  solidarity  with  the  people 
in  his  parish.  And  yet,  once  you 
conversed  with  him,  you  knew 
that  there  was  something  special 
about  this  man  who  had  the  abil- 
ity to  rally  and  empower  people 
around  a common  goal  and  see  it 
come  to  fruition. 

Signs  of  his  impact  are  seen  in 
the  town  and  in  every  mountain 
village  in  the  Ocoa  region 
through  the  houses,  clinics, 
schools,  roads  and  waterlines  that 
have  been  built.  And  his  impact  is 
also  evident  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  who  speak  so  fondly  of 
him  and  of  how  their  lives  are 
better  because  he  cared  enough  to 


stand  beside  them. 

One  of  the  many  gifts  of  Fr. 
Lou's  life  was  the  gift  of  building 
bridges  between  the  people  of 
Ocoa  and  the  hundreds  of  youth 
and  adults  who  volunteered  time 
each  year  assisting  with  the  pro- 
jects undertaken  by  ADESJO,  the 
community  development  organi- 
zation. It  brought  him  great  joy  to 
see  friendships  develop  between 
those  from  North  America  and 
those  living  and  working  in  the 
villages.  He  knew  that  being  able 


to  call  someone  by  name  changes 
the  way  you  see  that  person. 

Once  you  know  someone  by 
name  you  can  no  longer  forget 
about  their  needs  or  the  fact  that 
we  are  all  brothers  and  sisters  in 
this  life  together. 

In  my  earlier  years,  when  Fr. 
Lou  was  well  enough,  he  would 
come  on  a regular  basis  to  visit  us 
and  the  community  members  in 
the  villages  where  we  were  work- 
ing. Each  time  he  would  bring 
baked  goods  from  the  bakery 
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next  to  the  rectory  in  Ocoa.  It  was 
a thoughtful  and  simple  gesture 
but  it  made  a great  impact  on  us. 
Even  in  the  more  recent  years 
when  Fr.  Lou  was  not  well 
enough  to  make  the  journey,  he 
would  send  the  baked  goods  in 
one  of  the  ADESJO  trucks. 

Another  tradition  in  my  earlier 
years  took  place  on  the  Friday 
night  when  we  were  back  in  Ocoa 
for  the  weekend  and  a special 
surprise  awaited  us  around  mid- 
night. After  everyone  was  tucked 
in  bed,  a chorus  of  heavenly 
voices  gently  awoke  us  as  Fr.  Lou 
and  the  church  choir  stood  in  the 
hall  and  sang  beautiful  songs  to 


us  for  at  least  a half  hour.  Once 
the  singing  was  over,  he  would 
then  drive  the  choir  members 
home,  many  of  them  living  in 
mountain  villages,  even  though 
he  had  to  rise  early  the  next 
morning  for  Mass  in  the  church. 
This  was  a tradition  that  I eagerly 
awaited  each  year,  encouraging 
the  youth  to  settle  in  for  the  night 
so  that  it  would  be  a surprise. 

At  Mass  on  the  weekend  in  the 
parish,  Fr.  Lou  would  often  invite 
our  group  to  come  forward  and 
sing  something  in  English  for  the 
parishioners  and  then  the  church 
choir  would  end  the  Mass  by 
singing  our  Canadian  national 


Fr.  Lou  and  the  church  choir  serenad- 
ing the  St.  Joseph  Catholic  Secondary 
School  mission  group  in  the  early 
morning  hours.  2001. 

A farmer  from  the  community  of  Los 
Palmaritas  welcomes  (L-R)  Fr.  Tom 
Day,  teacher  Jim  Lacey,  Sr.  Terry 
Ann  Wilson  and  Fr.  Lou  Quinn.  1997. 
San  Jose  de  Ocoa. 


anthem.  And  there  was  always  a 
special  notice  about  our  group  in 
the  parish  bulletin  which 
explained  the  project  we  were 
assisting  with  and  thanking  us  for 
being  there.  He  was  all  about 
building  bridges. 

The  memory  I will  carry  of  Fr. 
Lou  is  that  of  a man  who  lived  for 
the  people  entrusted  to  his  care  as 
pastor  and  empowered  them  to 
bring  about  change  starting  from 
the  grassroots.  May  memories  of 
his  dedication  and  concern  con- 
tinue to  be  a source  of  inspiration 
and  courage  for  the  people  of 
Ocoa  as  they  continue  the  jour- 
ney. And  may  all  who  have  been 
blessed  to  spend  even  a few  min- 
utes with  Fr.  Lou  continue  his 
legacy  of  building  bridges  among 
nations. oo 
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A life  lived  in  service 

Louis  Quinn:  Born  in  England , raised  in  Toronto , Catholic  priest > develop- 
ment ENTREPRENEUR , LEGEND  IN  HIS  ADOPTED  COUNTRY , THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

By  John  Graham 


ESTOV  BflJO 
Ifl  PROTECCfON  DEL 
lOCTECfOf!  OE  OCO/J 


John  Graham  with  his  friend  of  47  years,  Lou 
Quinn,  at  his  parish  house  in  Ocoa.  John  is  wear- 
ing a T-shirt  commemorating  the  2002  declaration 
by  the  Dominican  Senate  naming  Lou  "Father 
Protector"  of  the  newly  created  state  of  San  Jose  de 
Ocoa  and  Godfather  to  the  community  run  organi- 
zation ADESJO. 


The  day  after  Fr.  Louis  Quinn 
died  in  a Florida  hospital 
several  friends  and  a cousin 
met  with  his  cardiac  surgeon. 
Long  acquainted  with  Lou,  his 
wonky  heart,  his  Parkinson's  and 
other  afflictions,  the  distin- 
guished surgeon  grumbled  that 
this  had  not  been  a "compliant" 
patient  and  then  repeated  what 
he  had  said  to  his  medical  team: 
"This  is  probably  as  close  as  any 
of  us  will  get  to  a Mother  Teresa." 

This  view  was  widely  shared 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  whose 
people  Fr.  Quinn  had  served  and 
loved  for  more  than  half  a century. 
President  Leonel  Fernandez 
decreed  a day  of  national  mourn- 
ing and  all  flags  on  government 
buildings  across  the  country  were 
lowered  to  half-mast.  Along  with 
several  thousand  grieving 
Dominicans,  President  Fernandez 
attended  the  funeral  held  in 
Fr.  Quinn's  parish,  the  mountain 
town  of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa. 

Educated  in  Toronto,  Fr.  Lou 
Quinn  was  ordained  in  1952  as  a 
priest  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society  and  left  almost 
immediately  for  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Appointed  to  Ocoa  in 
1965,  he  found  a widely  scattered 
community,  comprised  mostly  of 
campesinos  (farmers)  leading  lives 
of  harsh  subsistence.  A first  chal- 
lenge was  to  build  roads  as  access 
to  the  market  town  was  a tangle 
of  narrow  mountain  trails  for 
horse  and  donkey. 

A gifted  organizer  and  inge- 
nious fundraiser,  he  cajoled 
money  and  equipment  from  the 
Dominican  government,  mining 


companies,  charities 
and  international 
organizations  includ- 
ing the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment's 
International 
Development  Agency 
(CIDA).  With  the  local 
development  organi- 
zation that  he  nur- 
tured and  supported, 

600  kilometres  of  dirt 
roads  were  cut,  69 
schools  were  built, 
wells  dug,  clinics  set 
up,  over  2,000  houses 
with  cement  floors 
and  foundations 
erected,  millions  of 
trees  planted,  a hydro 
dam  installed,  hygien- 
ically  designed 
latrines  distributed, 
irrigation  pipes  laid  out,  agricul- 
tural counsel  provided  and  cot- 
tage industries  for  cigar  boxes, 
furniture  and  jewelry  established. 
Work  on  many  of  these  projects 
continues  to  be  joined  by  hun- 
dreds of  students  and  adults  from 
the  Toronto  and  Hamilton, 
Ontario,  areas. 

The  crews  of  two  visiting 
Canadian  warships  have  also  par- 
ticipated. Toiling  in  the  Ocoa  sun, 
the  officers  and  sailors  dug  foun- 
dations, poured  cement  and  laid 
irrigation  pipes.  The  building 
materials,  all  donated  by 
Canadian  charities  at  Lou's  bid- 
ding, had  arrived  as  deck  cargo 
on  the  Canadian  ships.  After  their 
work,  Lou  provided  fried  chicken 
and  beer,  and  a choir  of  children 
from  the  town  and  villages. 


trained  by  him,  sang  "Oh 
Canada"  to  the  astonished  sailors 
in  English  and  in  French. 

Lives  transformed 

Gradually  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  people  were  profoundly 
transformed — and  inevitably 
some  feathers  were  ruffled. 
Concern  in  high  places  that  his 
priorities  were  misplaced  led  to 
an  order  for  his  removal  from  the 
parish.  Following  massive 
demonstrations  by  the  people  of 
Ocoa  the  order  was  rescinded. 
Devout,  but  possessed  of  a mis- 
chievous sense  of  humour,  Lou 
once  complained  that  what  he 
had  most  in  common  with  Pope 
John  Paul  was  Parkinson's.  In  the 
end  his  spiritual  integrity  and 
extraordinary  achievements  won 
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the  hearts  of  everyone.  Two  years 
ago  he  received  a high  decoration 
from  the  same  Pope. 

Two  bishops  and  Fr.  Jack 
Lynch,  Superior  General  of 
Scarboro  Missions,  spoke  with 
affectionate  passion  at  his  funeral. 
In  his  eulogy  and  in  the  presence 
of  President  Fernandez, 
Monsignor  Freddy  Breton,  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese  of  Bani,  spoke  of 
the  many  things  that  Lou  had 
done  and  of  the  many  that  he  had 
unsuccessfully  urged  the  govern- 
ment to  do.  One  of  these  was 
Lou's  long  campaign  for  a solid, 
all-weather  road  running  down 
from  the  mountains  and  linking 
Ocoa  to  the  country's  East-West 
highway.  Eleven  days  after  the 
funeral,  tropical  storm  Noel  dev- 
astated the  province  of  San  Jose 
de  Ocoa  and  the  surrounding  vil- 
lages as  floodwaters  and  mud- 
slides sheered  away  large  sec- 
tions of  this  road. 

Nicknamed  Guayacan  after  the 
country's  strongest  hardwood,  he 
was  for  many  years  as  tough 
physically  as  he  was  in  determi- 
nation. It  was  often  Lou  who 
drove  the  bulldozer  on  the  pre- 
cipitous sections  of  mountain 
roads.  Inspired  by  the  teaching  to 
love  his  neighbour  and  his 
enemy,  he  struggled,  often  with 
difficulty,  to  follow  that  canon.  A 
fearless  advocate  for  his  parish- 
ioners, he  once  challenged  a burly 
policeman  to  arm-wrestling  com- 
bat. If  Quinn  won,  the  policeman 
would  liberate  an  innocent 
teenager  from  the  local  jail 
crowded  with  brutal  villains. 
Quinn  won. 


w\A/e  need  to  have  the  courage— no  matter  who  is  offering  the 

* » money— to  stand  our  ground  and  remain  autonomous  with  our 
mission.  People  have  to  understand  that  if  we  have  a track  record,  it's 
for  a reason.  And  that  needs  to  be  respected  and  analyzed.  It's  disas- 
trous in  an  area  like  Ocoa,  with  the  river  basins  so  depleted,  where 
the  policies  have  been  inconsistent— it's  dangerous  when  the  poor  are 
so  vulnerable.  Just  spending  money  to  fulfill  a funding  agency's  short- 
term timeline  can  undo  overnight  a whole  lifetime  of  effort  to  bring 
about  change.  We  have  been  fighting  for  this  all  along.  Anything  that 
endangers  the  process  of  self-sufficiency  is  dangerous  and  we 
shouldn't  be  exposed  to  the  whims  of  buying  politics.  Meaningful 
development  takes  time  and  understanding  of  an  area's  people,  cul- 
ture, and  potential." 

Fr.  Lou  Quinn,  executive  director  of  ADESJO  (Association  for  the  develop- 
ment of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa)  as  quoted  in  the  2003  publication,  "Innovative 
Case  Studies  on  Participatory  Instruments",  produced  by  the  Latin  America 
and  Caribbean  Civil  Society  Team  of  the  World  Bank. 


His  mettle  was  tested  almost 
immediately  after  arrival  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  ruled  at  the 
time  by  Generalissimo  Trujillo,  a 
megalomaniacal  dictator  who 
decreed  that  it  was  alright  to  wor- 
ship God  as  long  as  Trujillo  was 
at  least  equally  venerated.  This 
arrangement  did  not  fit  Lou's 
temperament,  whose  lese  majeste 
was  soon  reported  by  the  spies 
assigned  to  his  church.  He  sur- 
vived but  his  equally  outspoken 
friend  and  former  assistant 
curate,  Scarboro  missionary  Fr. 
Arthur  MacKinnon,  was  mur- 
dered in  the  tumultuous  period 
that  followed  the  dictator's  assas- 
sination. 

I met  Lou  a few  months  before 
Trujillo's  assassination.  It  was  my 
job  as  the  junior  officer  in  the  tiny 
Canadian  embassy  to  offer  some 
sort  of  protection  to  members  of 
Canadian  religious  orders  who 
were  being  harassed  and  threat- 
ened by  Trujillo's  secret  police. 
There  was  nothing  that  I could 
really  do  except  visit  and  show  the 
flag,  but  the  meeting  was  the 
beginning  of  a 47-year-old  friend- 
ship. 


Belligerent  with  rogues,  blas- 
phemous when  thwarted,  Quinn 
could  charm  the  whiskers  off  a 
cat.  An  alumnus  of  St.  Michael's 
choir  in  Toronto,  he  sang  with  a 
mellow  baritone,  sometimes 
accompanying  himself  in  his  own 
compositions  on  the  guitar. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  it  was  put  to 
Fr.  Quinn  that  he  might  be  a can- 
didate for  the  Order  of  Canada. 
"Why  would  I want  that?"  he 
asked. 

"Because  it  will  help  you  raise 
money  in  Canada." 

"Ahh,"  said  Lou  who  subse- 
quently became  a Member  of  the 
Order.oo 

Former  Canadian  ambassador 
John  Graham  is  chair  of  the 
Canadian  Foundation  for  the 
Americas  (FOCAL). 
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Shepherd  of  the  people 


Fr.  Lou  Quinn  wove  pastoral  sacramental  ministry  together  with  economic 

AND  SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT  AIMED  AT  IMPROVING  THE  LIVES  OF  HIS  PARISHIONERS 


On  Friday  October  19,  2007, 
the  people  of  the  town  of 
San  Jose  de  Ocoa, 
Dominican  Republic,  along  with 
their  neighbours  from  the  sur- 
rounding mountain  villages  gath- 
ered in  their  parish  church  to  bid 
farewell  to  someone  who  is 
regarded  by  each  of  them  as  a 
cherished  member  of  the  family. 

Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Lou 
Quinn,  or  "Padre  Luis"  as  he  was 
commonly  known,  spent  his 
entire  priesthood  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  most  of  it  in 
the  parish  of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa,  a 


mountainous  region  near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  country.  There  he 
served  the  people  of  Ocoa  for  42 
years,  a beloved  pastor  commit- 
ted to  helping  the  poor.  With 
seemingly  inexhaustible  faith  and 
energy  he  wove  pastoral  sacra- 
mental ministry  together  with 
economic  and  social  development 
aimed  directly  at  improving  the 
lives  of  his  parishioners.  His 
efforts  and  vision  opened  up  a 
future  of  hope  for  their  families 
and  communities  that  is  evident 
today  in  the  bustling  life  of  Ocoa. 

On  October  11,  2007,  at  79 


years  of  age,  Fr.  Lou  Quinn  died 
peacefully  while  hospitalized  in 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida.  He  was 
struggling  to  recover  from  heart 
surgery  and  post-operative  treat- 
ment. Born  in  England  in  1928,  he 
came  to  Canada  as  a young  child. 
Growing  up  in  Toronto,  he  grad- 
uated from  St.  Michael's  Choir 
School.  While  a student  at  St. 
Michael's  College  he  felt  the  call 
to  priesthood  and  entered 
Scarboro  Missions'  St.  Francis 
Xavier  Seminary.  In  December 
1952  he  was  ordained  for 
Scarboro  Missions  by  Cardinal 
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By  Fr.  Mike  Traher,  S.F.M. 


McGuigan.  The  next  year  he  was 
assigned  to  Scarboro's  mission  in 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

After  a few  years  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  he  returned 
to  Canada  and  did  studies  at  the 
Coadv  International  Institute  in 
Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia,  known 
for  its  excellent  training  in  the 
development  of  cooperatives  and 
credit  unions.  Returning  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  he  was  all 
the  more  convinced  of  the  need  to 
balance  his  sacramental  ministry 
with  a ministry  incorporating 
socio-economic  development.  He 
believed  with  a passion  that  both 
were  needed  to  break  the  cycle  of 
poverty,  indebtedness  and  desper- 
ation that  held  his  parishioners  in 
its  grip.  For  him  it  was  a matter  of 
justice.  Truly  living  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  had  to  include  economic 
opportunity  for  the  poor. 

Lou  always  loved  to  tell  the 
story  of  Cachan,  a developmen- 
tally  challenged  member  of  the 
community.  At  the  end  of  Mass 
one  day,  Cachan  passed  in  front 
of  the  altar  just  as  Lou  said:  "The, 
Lord  be  with  you!"  Stopping  in 
his  tracks,  Cachan  pointed  a finger 
at  Lou  and  said  in  a strong  voice: 
"That's  the  way  it's  gotta  be!" 

Inspired  volunteers 

Fr.  Quinn  inspired  many  high 
school  and  university  students, 
especially  Canadian  Catholics,  to 
come  to  Ocoa  as  volunteers  to 
work  with  the  people.  Supported 
by  a small  but  equally  dedicated 
community  of  Canadian  religious 
Sisters  and  fellow  Scarboro 
priests  in  Ocoa,  their  collective 


efforts  helped  radically  trans- 
form the  lives  and  wellbeing  of 
whole  communities  throughout 
the  area. 

They  worked  together  with 
international  partners,  individ- 
uals and  groups  with  special- 
ized skills  such  as  engineering, 
labouring  successfully  on  a 
multitude  of  projects. 

Today  schools,  homes  and 
health  clinics  continue  to  be 
built  in  remote  villages  by 
numerous  groups  of  Canadian 
students.  Volunteers  who  par- 
ticipate in  ongoing  projects,  like 
the  D.R.E.A.M.S.  project,  are 
often  profoundly  transformed 
by  the  hospitality  and  friend- 
ship they 
encounter.  They 
are  amazed  at 
being  so  welcomed 
into  the  homes  and 
communities  of  the 
poor.  Likewise 
their  hosts  are 
equally  delighted 
by  their  foreign 
guests  who  have 
come  to  live  and 
work  with  them  for 
a while,  some 
becoming  life-long 
friends. 

All  the  above 
actions  are  regu- 
larly celebrated  in 
various  ways  by 
the  many  small 
Christian  commu- 
nities throughout 
the  parish. 

Conscious  of  the 
need  to  connect 


Sr.  Mary  Jo  Mazzerolle  of  the  Religious 
Hospitallers  of  St.  Joseph  at  Fr.  Lou 
Quinn's  wake.  Sr.  Mary  Jo  has  been  in  San 
Jose  de  Ocoa  since  1965  and  has  adminis- 
tered the  Padre  Arturo  Centre  in  town.  The 
Centre  has  an  elementary  school  as  well  as 
vocational  and  technical  training  facilities 
and  is  named  after  Scarboro  missioner  Fr. 
Art  MacKinnon  who  was  martyred  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  The  community  of 
Religious  Hospitallers  in  Ocoa  have  for 
many  years  served  the  community  in  the 
areas  of  health  care  and  education. 


Little  Darius  makes  friends  with  Chris,  Nicco  and 
Steve,  D.R.E.A.M.S.  participants  from  St.  Mary 
Catholic  Secondary  School  who  volunteered  in  Ocoa 
building  a home  in  his  mountain  community. 
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Fr.  Lou's  body  rests  in  a specially  built  crypt  inside  the  church  beside  the 
stairs  leading  to  the  choir  loft.  Each  time  they  pass  by  on  their  way  to  wor- 
ship, the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Ocoa  will  be  stirred  again  as  they  remember 
the  faith,  spirit  and  dedication  of  their  beloved  shepherd. 


Above:  Children  of  a campo  (moun- 
tain village)  enjoy  being  visited  by  Fr. 
Lou  Quinn  and  St.  Joseph  Catholic 
High  School  teacher  Jim  Lacey.  San 
Jose  de  Ocoa.  1997. 


faith  and  life,  Fr.  Quinn  continu- 
ally expressed  to  his  parishioners 
the  need  for  living  one's  faith 
through  working  together  not 
only  for  the  good  of  one's  own 
family,  but  as  well  for  one's 
neighbour.  He  observed  in  an 
interview  (Scarboro  Missions, 
March  2003)  that  the  only  mean- 
ingful way  to  celebrate  Eucharist 
each  Sunday  was  to  bring  an 
offering  that  came  out  of  service 
to  one's  neighbour.  He  said: 

"Christ  has  promised 

a full  life  to  all  people.  You 
should  not  be  celebrating 
Eucharist  unless  you  are  sharing 
with  others  and  trying  to  bring 
about  that  possibility  of  a full 


( 
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"The  Good  News  is 

NOT  JUST  A SAID  WORD. 

It  has  to  be  a lived 

WORD." 

Fr.  Lou  Quinn 


life  and  a better  life  for  all.  The 
Good  News  is  not  just  a said 
word.  It  has  to  be  a lived  word." 

In  his  years  of  service,  Fr. 

Quinn  received  many  kinds  of 
recognition  for  his  labours  from 
Canada,  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  internationally. 

But  he  confided  to  colleagues 
that  what  meant  most  to  him 
was  being  made  a citizen  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  by 
President  Lionel  Fernandez. 

Perhaps  the  finest  tribute  is 
being  bestowed  on  him  in  death. 
After  a lifetime  of  shepherding 
his  people,  he  is  being  buried  in 
a simple  wooden  coffin,  the  kind 
used  by  ordinary  campesinos 
(farmers)  for  the  burial  of  their 
loved  ones.  The  funeral  Mass, 
presided  over  by  his  bishop, 
Msgr.  Freddy  Breton,  was  cele- 
brated Friday,  October  19,  in  the 
parish  church.  Fr.  Lou's  body 
was  interred  in  a specially  built 
crypt  inside  the  church  beside 
the  stairs  leading  to  the  choir 
loft.  There,  each  time  they  pass 
by  on  their  way  to  worship,  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  Ocoa  will 
be  stirred  again  as  they  remem- 
ber the  faith,  spirit  and  dedica- 
tion of  their  beloved  shepherd. °° 

Fr.  Mike  Traher  is  Vicar 
General  on  Scarboro's  General 
Council. 


A great  Canadian 

Fr.  Quinn's  life  can  inspire  us  and  make  us  proud 

By  Peter  Tassi 


Ihave  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
many  great  missionaries,  men  and 
women  around  the  world  who 
serve  the  poor  and  oppressed,  who 
work  hard  to  support  the  people's 
efforts  for  a better  life  by  improving 
access  to  food,  water,  education  and 
opportunity.  There  are  few  who 
have  impacted  as  many  people  as 
Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Louis 
Quinn.  He  spent  42  years  working 
with  the  poor  in  San  Jose  de  Ocoa  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Fr.  Lou 
replaced  Fr.  Arthur  MacKinnon  (Padre  Arturo)  who  had  been  assassi- 
nated and  in  those  initial  years  he  faced  danger,  oppression  and  great 
injustice.  He  overcame  many  obstacles  and  adversities.  Fr.  Lou  was  deter- 
mined to  serve  the  poor  and  bring  to  the  people  of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa  a bet- 
ter life. 

When  I asked  him  how  he  began  this  work  he  said,  "I  started  with  a 
shovel,  digging  my  way  up  the  mountain,  building  roads  to  get  to  the 
people.  Soon,  others  joined  me."  Then  he  said,  "Do  what  you  believe  in 
and  others  who  share  in  your  vision  will  join  with  you  and  help  make  the 
dream  a reality." 

Fr.  Lou's  efforts  alongside  the  people  are  both  staggering  and 
inspiring:  more  than  500  kilometres  of  roads  carved  into  the  mountains, 
thousands  of  homes  repaired  or  built,  more  than  66  schools  built,  along 
with  1 1 medical  clinics,  an  old  age  home,  a soup  kitchen,  a rehabilitation 
centre,  community  centres  and  much  more. 

He  helped  establish  the  Padre  Arturo  Centre  teaching  woodworking 
and  craft-making  to  Dominican  youth  as  a successful  source  of  income  for 
them.  He  was  also  instrumental  in  helping  the  people  to  reforest  hun- 
dreds of  acres  of  land  with  trees  grown  in  greenhouses.  As  well,  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  pipelines  were  laid,  aqueducts  built  to  provide  fresh 
drinking  water  for  mountain  communities,  and  latrines  and  solar  panels 
installed  at  homes  in  mountain  villages. 

Fr.  Lou's  innovative  system  of  land  reform  convinced  large 
landowners  to  share  their  land  with  the  poor  by  providing  the  landown- 
ers with  irrigated  water  so  that  they  could  turn  their  scrubland  into  fer- 
tile, growing  fields. 

, As  a result  of  Fr.  Lou's  accomplishments,  he  has  been  given  numer- 
ous awards  including  the  Order  of  Canada,  honorary  doctorates  and  the 
title  of  Protector  of  Ocoa  conveyed  by  the  Dominican  government. 
Recently,  Fr.  Lou  was  nominated  to  receive  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  This  is 
one  great  Canadian  whose  life  can  inspire  us  and  make  us  proud. °° 

Peter  Tassi  is  a retired  high  school  chaplain  who  has  done  work  and 
fundraising  for  missions  in  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Rwanda  and  Mexico. 
Peter  is  also  a published  author  with  non-fiction  books,  musical  plays  and  feature 
film  (www.petertassi.com). 


Peter  Tassi  and  Fr.  Lou  Quinn. 
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Remembering  Fr.  Lou  Quinn 

St.  Mary  Secondary  School  students  participating  in  the  D.R.E.A.M.S. 

PROJECT  ARE  INSPIRED  BY  Fr.  QUINN'S  EXAMPLE  OF  LOVE  AND  SERVICE 


I had  the  privilege  of  meeting 
Fr.  Quinn  in  March  2007 
with  a group  of  young  people 
from  St.  Mary's  high  school  in 
Hamilton.  We  traveled  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  to  live 
and  work  among  the  poor  for 
a week  and  begin  building  the 
foundation  of  a family  home. 

While  I made  a very  small 
effort  and  only  for  a week  to 
do  without  the  conveniences 
we  in  Canada  so  often  take 
for  granted,  Fr.  Quinn  chose 
to  live  as  the  poor  lived  and  to 
love  as  Christ  loved. 

May  God  grant  him  the  gift 
of  eternal  peace  and  may  God 
especially  comfort  the  poor  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  who 
have  lost  an  advocate,  a 
friend,  and  a true  spiritual 
father. 

Fr.  Kevin  Cull 

Vocation  Director  for  the 

Diocese  of  Hamilton,  Ontario 


While  volunteering  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Ocoa,  D.R.E.A.M.S.  par- 
ticipants Steven  Tebay  and 
Jordan  Bowman  of  St.  Mary 
Catholic  Secondary  School  pro- 
vide musical  accompaniment  for 
Mass  celebrated  by  Fr.  Kevin 
Cull. 

The  D.R.E.A.M.S.  project  began 
with  students  from  St.  Mary's, 
but  graduates  of  the  school  have 
gone  on  to  start  D.R.E.A.M.S. 
projects  at  various  universities 
and  colleges  across  Canada. 
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Prayer  of  the  Faithful 

From  the  Memorial  Mass  for  Fr.  Lou  Quinn,  celebrated  by 
Fr.  Kevin  Cull  In  the  St.  Mary's  high  school  chapel,  Hamilton. 

W e pray  in  thanksgiving  for  the 
prophetic  voice  and  faith  of  Fr.  Lou 
who  served  the  poor  by  focusing  on 
the  stars,  and  not  the  mud. 

Lord  hear  our  prayer. 

W e pray  for  all  the  people  of  the  Ocoa 
region  who  are  mourning  the  death  of 
Fr.  Lou  that  their  faith  be  strengthened  and 
their  sadness  turned  to  joy. 

Lord  hear  our  prayer. 

V I e pray  for  all  of  D.R.E.A.M.S.’  partici- 
pants past  and  present  that  the  impact  of 
Fr.  Lou  will  remain  with  us  forever. 

Lord  hear  our  prayer. 

e pray  for  Fr.  Lou,  may  he  receive  the 
reward  of  everlasting  life  and  be  welcomed 
into  the  company  of  the  angels  and  saints. 
Lord  hear  our  prayer. 


Fr.  Quinn  with  some  of  the  2007  D.R.E.A.M.S. 
participants.  San  Jose  de  Ocoa. 


wor&,  r ft. 

Lou  we  saw  the  Gospel,  the  good  news 
of  true  love,  dedication,  obedience, 
servanthood  and  sacrifice. 

...Thank  you,  Fr.  Lou,  for  your  life's 
work,  for  doing  what  many  are  too 
afraid  or  too  selfish  to  do.  You  stepped 
out,  out  of  your  comfort  zone,  climbed 
mountains,  fought  battles  and  perse- 
vered. Thank  you  for  being  a warrior  in 
the  fight  for  a better  world  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Dominican  Republic... 

Jenica  Hein,  St.  Mary's  graduate 
and  former  D.R.E.A.M.S.  participant 
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St.  Mary's  student  Matt  Kavanaugh  meets 
Fr.  Lou  Quinn  when  the  group  arrives  in 
Ocoa  to  participate  in  the  2007  D.R.E.A.M.S. 
project.  Fr.  Lou  met  with  the  students  three 
times  during  their  week-long  stay. 


It  is  because  of  Fr.  Lou's  positive 
outlook  on  life  that  I felt  truly 
blessed  when  I met  him  and  shook 
his  hand.  Because  of  him  each 
D.R.E.A.M.S.  student  is  able  to  look 
into  the  eyes  of  a smiling  child  in 
the  Dominican  Republic.  It  is 
because  of  him  that  I got  the 
experience  of  a lifetime.  It  is 
because  of  him  that  the  people  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  have  hope. 


Journey  of  justice 

By  Kristin  Stawiarski 

On  a battered  mountainside, 
an  image  of  unimaginable 
poverty  is  painted.  Simple 
houses  made  of  aluminum  and 
wood.  A mother  washing  her 
infant  in  a dirty  stream.  Amid  this 
scene,  a child's  laugh  rings  out 
through  the  mountaintops  as  she 
sees  a truck  of  eager  volunteers 
pull  up  to  her  crumbling  house. 

Today  marks  the  first  building  day 
of  her  new  home. 

For  many  years,  this  village  of 
Rifle  de  la  Horma  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  has  been  the 
epicentre  of  a number  of  interna- 
tional missionary  outreach  pro- 
grams. One  such  program  is  the 
D.R.E.A.M.S.  (Dominican  Republic  Education  and  Medical  Support) 
project  that  began  at  St.  Mary  Catholic  Secondary  School  in  Hamilton, 
Ontario.  Since  its  inception  in  1999,  more  than  300  St.  Mary's  students 
and  volunteers  have  been  sent  to  the  impoverished  area.  Working  with 
the  community,  volunteers  with  the  D.R.E.A.M.S.  project  have  so  far 
built  one  school  and  30  homes  here. 

This  wildfire  of  service  began  with  a single  spark,  Fr.  Louis  Quinn,  a 
Scarboro  missionary  priest  who  embarked  on  a journey  of  justice,  sow- 
ing the  seeds  of  hope  in  this  part  of  the  world.  In  his  42  years  of  dedi- 
cated work,  Fr.  Quinn  was  able  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  of  the 
people. 

Although  the  sands  of  time  began  to  diminish  his  health,  Fr. 

Quinn's  enduring  spirit  remained  committed  to  the  Dominican  people 
and  to  all  those  who  worked  in  support  of  this  campaign  of  hope.  On 
many  occasions  Fr.  Quinn  was  seen  arriving  at  a worksite  in  the  moun- 
tains, hours  from  his  rectory  in  the  municipality  of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa,  to 
spend  a few  precious  moments  with  the  Canadian  youth  volunteers.  A 
number  of  these  visits  were  made  during  times  when  he  was  over- 
whelmed with  personal  health  struggles.  Fr.  Quinn  truly  believed  in 
the  importance  of  steering  youth  towards  God  through  a life  commit- 
ted to  serving  all  God's  people.  Fr.  Quinn  will  remain  one  of  the  great 
role  models  for  youth  today. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  walk  with  Christ  until  we  walk  hand  in  hand 
with  our  brothers  and  sisters  who  are  without  the  necessities  of  life. 

For  it  is  among  the  poor  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ  dwells  and  waits  to  fill 
the  hearts  of  all  those  who  have  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear. 

Fr.  Quinn  set  out  on  a mission  of  God,  but  now  it  is  our  turn  to 
carry  forth  his  journey  of  justice  and  make  a difference.^ 


Kat  Cullen,  St.  Mary's  graduate 
and  2007  D.R.E.A.M.S.  participant 


Kristin  Stawiarski,  a 2006  D.R.E.A.M.S.  volunteer,  is  a second  year  stu- 
dent in  the  Bachelor  of  Health  Sciences  program  at  McMaster  University, 
Hamilton,  Ontario. 
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A job  well  done.  D.R.E.A.M.S.  participants  of  St.  Mary's  high  school  in  Hamilton,  Ontario,  with  community  members 
in  front  of  a new  home  they  built  in  El  Rifle,  San  Jose  de  Ocoa,  Dominican  Republic.  Kristin  Stawiarski  holds  a copy 

of  her  hometown  newspaper,  the  Ancaster  News. 


When  we  were  leaving  Ocoa 
and  traveling  up  the  moun- 
tain I found  myself  weeping  for 
the  poverty  that  was  so  evident 
among  the  people,  the  buildings, 
and  the  malnourished  animals. 
But  on  the  way  back  down  the 
mountain  I wept  for  the  poverty 
that  exists  within  our  culture 
here  in  North  America— the  lack 
of  community,  the  lack  of  one- 
ness, the  lack  of  contented  ness, 
and  especially  the  lack  of 
thanksgiving  for  ail  our  abun- 
dances... our  over  abundances. 


Nancy  Pinsonneault 
D.R.E.A.M.S.  participant 


St.  Mary's  D.R.E.A.M.S.  would  never  exist  without  the 
vision  and  commitment  of  Fr.  Lou  Quinn.  Fr.  Lou  was  a 
beacon  of  hope  and  a bridge  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor  and  between  the  North  and  the  South. 

Fifty-five  Grade  11-12  students  at  St.  Mary's  have 
applied  for  its  2008  D.R.E.A.M.S.  project  of  building 
homes  in  the  San  Jose  de  Ocoa  region  of  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Our  students  continually  overwhelm  me  with  their  goodness 
and  desire  to  make  a difference  as  demonstrated  in  their  Halloween  for 
Hunger  and  Thanksgiving  Day  Food  Drives  last  fall  and  their  participa- 
tion in  the  school  board-wide  Pilgrimage  Walk  With  Christ  that  raised 
$70,000  for  the  Dominican  mission,  St.  Joseph's  orphanage  in  Haiti  and 
a technical  school  in  Uganda.  As  well,  they  have  been  collecting  warm 
clothing  and  blankets  for  the  homeless  in  our  local  community. 


Don  Hall,  Chaplain,  St.  Mary  Catholic  Secondary  School 
Hamilton,  Ontario 
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Walk  with  Scarboro  Missions  and  witness  to  God's  love, 
justice  and  peace  in  the  world.  Call  or  email  us  today! 


SERVING  IN  FAITH 
GUIDED  BY  THE  SPIRIT 


2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  ON  MIM  1M4 
Tel:  416 -261-7135 

For  Priesthood  Vocation:  email  m.traher@scarboromissions.ca 
For  Lay  Missionary  Vocation:  email  lmocoord@scarboromissions.ca 

www.scarboromissions.ca 

1-800-260-4815 


Climafe  change 

...Time  to  choose  our  story 

Special  feature  by  Karen  Van  Loon,  pages  4-9 
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Dear  partner 

in  mission , 

You  walk  with  Scarboro 
missioners  as  we 
witness  to  the  Gospel 
overseas  and  in  Canada. 
Please  remember  us  with 
your  prayers  and  financial 
support  so  that  we  may 
continue  the  vital  work  of 
mission.  Thank  you! 
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NOTICE  OF  CHANGE 


Beginning  in  2008,  due  to  the  rising  cost  of  production, 
Scarboro  Missions  magazine  will  be  reduced  from  six 
issues  annually  to  five.  We  are  grateful  for  your  contin- 
ued support  and  appreciate  your  understanding  in  this 
matter.  Please  note  that  we  will  continue  to  produce  the 
additional  calendar  issue. 
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EDITORIAL 


By  Kathy  VanLoon 


Unless  we  change 


Another  beautiful  day  greeted 
me  this  morning.  Four  days  in 
a row  of  glorious  sunshine 
and  mild  temperatures.  Not  too 
bad  for  the  first  week  of  April. 
When  I lived  in  Ontario  I remem- 
ber counting  on  at  least  one  last 
winter  storm  each  year  at  this 
time — winter's  last  cough — before 
my  bones  could  settle  on  the  com- 
fort that  spring  had  arrived.  Now  I 
live  in  Nova  Scotia  where  the  tem- 
peratures are  a bit  cooler  than 
Ontario's  and  spring  a little  later 
arriving,  yet  it's  been  consistently 
mild  and  sunnv.  No  last  winter 
cough,  at  least  not  yet. 

Will  it  occur  this  year?  I'm  sure 
many  of  us  are  making  small  obser- 
vations in  our  own  environments 
and  wondering  what  the  connec- 
tions are  to  global  warming. 

This  issue  of  Scarboro  Missions 
opens  with  a feature  on  climate 
change  by  Scarboro  missioner 
Karen  Van  Loon,  coordinator  of 
Scarboro's  Justice  and  Peace  Office 
(JPO).  Last  summer,  the  Scarboro 
community  at  its  Chapter  meetings 
unanimously  voted  to  make  cli- 
mate change  and  ecological  justice 
a priority  for  the  JPO  over  the  next 
five  years. 

Karen's  article  provides  an 
overview  of  some  of  the  growing 
evidence  confirming  that  climate 
change  is  happening  now  and  that 
it  is  mostly  due  to  human  activi- 
ties— primarily  the  activities  of 
those  of  us  living  in  the  wealthy 
nations.  From  all  findings,  the 
future  looks  bleak  for  future  gener- 
ations, for  the  poor,  and  for  all  life 
on  the  planet.  Unless  we  change. 
The  choice  is  ours. 


Karen  suggests  ways  in  which 
we  can  live  more  simply  and  sus- 
tainably. These  include  eating 
locally  produced  and  organic 
foods;  walking  and  biking  more; 
repairing,  reusing,  recycling,  com- 
posting, sharing.  These  are  won- 
derful ways  to  live  and  good 
lifestyle  changes. 

However,  equally  essential  is  our 
participation  in  public  actions  and 
our  demand  for  stronger  action  on 
climate  change  from  our  govern- 
ment leaders.  Included  in  Karen's 
article  is  an  opportunity  to  respond 
to  the  Re-energize  campaign  of 
KAIROS,  the  coalition  of  Canadian 
churches  and  religious  organiza- 
tions working  for  justice. 

This  issue  also  speaks  about 
young  people  who  yearn  for  "the 
things  that  make  for  peace"  Luke 
19:42.  And  we  introduce  you  to 
Kids4Peace  whose  Toronto  camps 
and  activities  bring  together 
Muslim,  Jewish  and  Christian  chil- 
dren from  Israel  and  Canada. 

Mike  O' Kane  writes  about  his 
experience  of  travelling  to  Machu 


Picchu,  the  lost  city  of  the  Incan 
Empire,  and  feeling  enveloped  in 
the  wonder  and  majesty  of  God;  an 
experience  that  moved  him  to  tears. 

In  their  1998  letter  on  ecology, 
the  Alberta  bishops  wrote:  "Part  of 
human  sin  has  been  to  see  our- 
selves as  separate  from  the  rest  of 
creation,  seeing  the  natural  world 
only  as  a source  of  profit  and  per- 
sonal gain.  To  overcome  this  sin, 
we  need  to  affirm  our  place  within 
the  dynamic  web  of  creation  which 
supports  and  sustains  all  life." 

The  bishops  also  said  that  eco- 
logical destruction  and  the  loss  of 
diversity  obscures  our  ability  to  see 
and  experience  God.  We  risk  losing 
sight  of  God  in  the  beauty  of  cre- 
ation. 

For  the  poor,  for  future  genera- 
tions, for  all  life  on  the  planet,  our 
choice  is  clear.  "See,  I have  set 
before  you  today  life  and  prosper- 
ity, death  and  adversity.  Choose  life 
so  that  you  and  your  descendants 
may  live."  (Deuteronomy  30:15,19)oo 


"I  believe...  I give! "is  the  theme  of  this  year's 
Development  and  Peace  Share  Lent  campaign. 
Each  year,  D&P  conducts  its  Share  Lent  collection  on 
the  5th  Sunday  of  Lent— Solidarity  Sunday.  Due  to  a 
severe  snowstorm  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  this  year, 
the  Solidarity  Sunday  collection  decreased  signifi- 
cantly. Development  and  Peace  is  asking  for  your 
help  to  strengthen  this  important  annual  collection 
that  supports  the  organization  s work  with  poor  and 
marginalized  communities  in  Africa,  Asia,  Latin 
America  and  the  Middle  East.  As  people  of  faith,  we 
are  asked  to  live  our  values  of  justice  and  solidarity 
through  prayer,  action  and  almsgiving. 

D&P,  10  St.  Mary  Street,  Suite  420,  Toronto,  ON  M4Y  1P9 


B believe, 
1 give 


4 


CANADIAN  CATHOLIC  ORGANIZATION  FOR 

Development 
and  Peace 

1 888  234-8533 
www.devp.org 
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Climate  change 

...time  fo  choose  our  sfory 

We  can  leave  a larger  ecological  debt  for  future  generations , 

OR  WE  CAN  LIVE  MORE  SIMPLY  AND  SUSTAINABLY  NOW 


The  United  Nations 

Development  Program 
(UNDP)  calls  climate  change 
"the  defining  human  development 
issue  of  our  generation"  and  says 
that  "no  issue  merits  more  urgent 
attention — or  more  immediate 
action."  The  UNDP's  2007/2008 
Human  Development  Report, 
Fighting  Climate  Change:  Human 
solidarity  in  a divided  world,  warns 
that  climate  change  "has  the 
potential  to  result  in  large-scale 
human  development  setbacks, 
first  slowing,  then  stalling  and 
reversing  progress  in  poverty 
reduction,  nutrition,  health,  edu- 
cation and  other  areas." 

The  report  highlights  the 
underfinancing  of  international 
funds  to  help  developing  coun- 
tries adapt  to  the  effects  of  climate 
change.  The  amount  promised  so 
far  is  US$279  million  for  dispersal 
over  several  years — less  than  a 
quarter  of  what  the  United 
Kingdom  spends  in  one  year  on 
flood  defence. 

Desmond  Tutu,  Archbishop 
Emeritus  of  Cape  Town,  says  in 
the  report  that  "leaving  the 
world's  poor  to  sink  or  swim  with 
their  own  meagre  resources  in  the 
face  of  the  threat  posed  by  climate 


change  is  morally  wrong. . . We  are 
drifting  into  a world  of  'adapta- 
tion apartheid'."  He  points  out 
that  most  people  in  rich  countries 
can  adapt  to  extreme  weather 
with  a thermostat  or  be  protected 
from  floods  by  government  built 
defence  systems.  In  contrast,  the 
world's  poorest  people  face  the 
harsh  reality  of  climate  change  in 
their  everyday  lives.  An  impover- 
ished woman  farmer  in  Malawi 
may  adapt  to  more  frequent 
droughts  by  reducing  food  from 
an  already  inadequate  diet  or  by 
taking  her  children  out  of  school. 

The  G8,  or  group  of  eight  major 
industrialized  countries  including 
Canada,  account  for  13  percent  of 
the  world's  population  but  40 
percent  of  the  world's  carbon 
dioxide  emissions  according  to 
UNDP  Report  statistics. 
Canadians  have  the  second  high- 
est emissions  per  person  among 
the  G8,  with  the  US  in  first  place. 
Malawi's  emissions  are  so  low 
they  register  as  zero  percent  of 
world  emissions. 

With  every  day  of  inaction  on 
climate  change  we  increase  the 
risk  of  a "twin  catastrophe,"  the 
UNDP  report  says.  The  world's 
poorest  people  stand  on  the  front 


lines  of  an  ecological  crisis  caused 
primarily  by  wealthy  nations. 
Ecological  disaster  awaits  future 
generations.  Unless  we  change. 

Our  stories 

I have  two  small  children,  a 
daughter  who  is  five  and  a son 
almost  three.  I sometimes  wonder 
what  it  would  be  like  to  be  a 
grandmother.  It's  almost  tradi- 
tional for  grandparents  to  tell  sto- 
ries illustrating  how  much  more 
difficult  life  was  for  them.  My 
grandmother  left  an  impression 
on  me  with  her  story  about  living 
in  Holland  during  World  War  II 
and  having  to  go  out  to  milk  the 
cows  despite  bombs  falling  not 
that  far  away.  What  stories  will  I 
tell  my  grandchildren?  Will  it  be 
my  grandchildren  who  will  live 
through  the  more  difficult  times? 
What  stories  will  they  and  future 
generations  tell  about  us? 

The  signs  of  the  times  are 
increasingly  obvious.  Glaciers 
retreating.  Polar  ice  melting. 
Hotter  summers.  More  intense 
hurricanes.  Dire  warnings  about 
climate  change  in  the  news. 

Climate  change  is  happening 
now.  And  it  is  mostly  due  to 
human  activities.  In  the  last  100 
years  the  global  average  tempera- 
ture has  increased  by  about  0.74 
degrees  Celsius  with  0.3  degrees 
since  1990.  This  may  not  seem 
like  much  until  one  looks  at  some 
likely  impacts  on  the  ecosystems 
of  the  Earth  with  each  degree 
Celsius  above  1990  levels: 


"Climate  change  threatens  a 'twin  catastrophe',  with  early  setbacks 
in  human  development  for  the  world's  poor  being  succeeded  by  longer 
term  dangers  for  all  of  humanity...  Yet  it  also  provides  an  opportunity 
to  come  together  and  forge  a collective  response  to  a global  problem. 
It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  rise  as  one  to  face  this  challenge,  and  leave 
a better  world  for  future  generations." 

United  Nations  Secretary-General  Mr.  Ban  Ki-moon  in  a special 
contribution  to  the  2007/2008  UNDP  Human  Development  Report 
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By  Karen  Van  Loon 


"...we  can  understand  better  the  importance  of  giving 
attention  to  what  the  earth  and  its  atmosphere  are 
telling  us:  namely,  that  there  is  an  order  in  the  universe 
which  must  be  respected,  and  that  the  human  person, 
endowed  with  the  capability  of  choosing  freely,  has  a 
grave  responsibility  to  preserve  this  order  for  the  well- 
being  of  future  generations.  I wish  to  repeat  that  the 
ecological  crisis  is  a moral  issue." 

Pope  John  Paul  II,  1990  World  Day  of  Peace  Message 


• 1 degree:  bleaching  of  most 
coral  reefs,  habitat  for  about  25 
percent  of  marine  species 

• 2-3  degrees:  mass  mortality  of 
coral  reefs  globally  and  about  25 
to  30  percent  of  species  at  increas- 
ingly high  risk  of  extinction 

• more  than  3.5  degrees:  major 
extinctions  around  the  globe  (40 
to  70  percent  of  species  assessed). 

By  the  end  of  the  21st  century 
the  projected  average  global 
warming  ranges  from  1.1  to  6.4 
degrees  Celsius,  depending  on  our 
actions,  including  how  intensively 
we  continue  to  use  fossil  fuels. 

Impacts  will  be  felt  everywhere 
but  some  people  are  more  vulner- 
able. Most  damage  will  occur  in 
developing  countries.  By  2020, 
between  75  and  250  million  people 
in  Africa  are  projected  to  experi- 
ence increased  water  shortages. 
Agricultural  production  and  food 
security  in  many  African  countries 
will  likely  be  severely  compro- 
mised. Small  island  inhabitants 
expect  increased  flood  damage. 
Arctic  communities  will  face  dam- 
aged infrastructure  as  the  per- 
mafrost melts,  along  with  a loss 
of  indigenous  culture  and  tradi- 
tional way  of  life.  Even  in  areas  of 
the  world  with  high  incomes,  the 
poor,  young  children,  and  the 
elderly  can  be  more  at  risk. 

Global  warming  could  lead  to 
some  impacts  that  are  abrupt  or 
irreversible.  Partial  or  total  melt- 
ing of  the  ice  sheets  in  Greenland 
and  the  West  Antarctic,  occurring 
over  centuries  or  longer,  would 
cause  massive  coastline  flooding, 
ecosystem  losses,  as  well  as  costly 


and  difficult  relocation  of  people 
and  infrastructure. 

Adaptation  can  significantly 
reduce  many  unavoidable  or 
potentially  dangerous  impacts  of 
climate  change.  However,  ecosys- 
tems, upon  which  we  depend, 
have  very  limited  adaptation 
capacity.  Over  time  the  magni- 
tude of  climate  change  will  likely 
make  adaptation  impossible  or 
extremely  costly.  Unless  we  cut 
our  greenhouse  gas  emissions. 

Global  emissions  must  peak  by 
2015  and  then  substantially 
decrease  so  that  the  global  tem- 
perature can  eventually  stabilize 
at  a lower  level  of  warming.  Yet, 
even  at  this  lower  level  there  is 
increased  risk  of  Greenland's  ice 
sheet  melting  and  species  being 
lost.  Delaying  action  seriously 
reduces  opportunities  to  stabilize 
at  lower  temperatures  and  raises 
the  risk  of  progressively  more 
severe  climate  change  impacts. 

We  can  reduce  emissions  at  a 
reasonable  cost  through  lifestyle 
and  behaviour  changes,  known 
technologies  and  effective  policies. 
These  were  some  of  the  findings 
in  the  2007  report  by  the  UN 
Intergovernmental  Panel  on 
Climate  Change  (IPCC)*  set  up  to 
provide  objective  information 
about  climate  change.  This  report 
was  developed  by  more  than 
2,500  scientific  expert  reviewers 
and  hundreds  of  authors  from 
more  than  130  countries. 

Other  recent  scientific  reports 
suggest  that  climate  change  is 
happening  more  rapidly  than  the 
IPCC  report  predicts.  The  U.S. 
National  Snow  and  Ice  Data 


Center  reported  that  Arctic  sea 
ice  reached  such  a record  low  in 
September  2007  that  scientists 
estimate  the  Arctic  Ocean  could 
be  ice  free  in  the  summer  by  2030. 
This  is  at  least  20  years  earlier  than 
some  worst-case  IPCC  projections. 

Wisdom  to  guide  us 

When  we  look  at  this  reality 
we  sense  something  wrong  with 
the  values  reflected.  How  did  we 
get  here?  To  various  extents  we 
listened  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
market  calling  us  to  consume 
more  and  to  enjoy  the  conve- 
nience and  status  of  possessing 
the  latest  gadgets  or  styles. 
Success  means  profit  and  endless 
economic  growth  even  as  it  wears 
down  people  and  all  of  creation. 

Climate  change  is  calling  us  to 
reconnect  with  the  wisdom  of  our 
faith  and  that  of  other  faith  tradi- 
tions, especially  Aboriginal 
Spirituality,  which  maintains  a 
greater  awareness  of  our  inter- 
connectedness with  the  Earth  and 
responsibility  as  caretakers  to 
preserve  the  Earth  for  future  gen- 
erations. 

KAIROS,  the  coalition  of 
Canadian  churches  and  religious 
organizations  working  for  justice, 
has  drawn  out  some  of  the  wis- 
dom found  in  the  Christian  faith: 

• We  believe  that  the  world  as 
God's  handiwork  has  its  own  inher- 
ent worth  and  value. 

• We  believe  that  we  share  in 
God's  covenanted  relationship  with 
all  of  Creation. 

• We  believe  that  the  way  we 
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Monarch  butterflies  are 
threatened  by  milkweed 
destruction,  as  milkweed 
is  the  only  food  monarch 
caterpillars  can  eat. 


treat  the  poor  and  the  vulnerable 
and  all  Creation  is  a reflection  of 
our  faithfulness  to  God. 

• We  believe  that  God  wants 
people  to  live  in  mercy,  compassion 
and  mutual  respect  of  other 
humans  and  all  Creation  and  that 
this  will  be  the  basis  for  peace  and 
justice. 

• We  believe  that  God  intends 
restoration  through  Christ,  inviting 
our  collaboration  in  acts  of  healing 
and  transformation. 

Our  collaboration  in  the 
restoration  of  creation  calls  for 
action  based  on  solidarity,  the 
common  good  and  the  participa- 
tion of  all.  In  2003,  the  Canadian 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops 
wrote  a pastoral  letter  on  the 
Christian  Ecological  Imperative: 

" You  love  all  that  exists...  all  things 
are  Yours,  God,  lover  of  life".  They 
outline  three  responses  found  in 
the  Christian  tradition — the  con- 
templative, the  ascetic  and  the 
prophetic — to  guide  our  actions 
in  response  to  climate  change. 


The  contemplative 
response 

If  all  the  climate  change  warn- 
ings have  us  feeling  down,  then  a 
good  beginning  would  be  to  slow 
our  pace  and  find  time  for  recon- 
necting with  creation  and  re-ener- 
gizing  our  soul.  In  creation  we 
behold  "the  glory  of  the  Trinity" 
and  "must  contemplate,  sing  and 
rediscover  wonder"  according  to 
Pope  John  Paul  II.  Nature,  the 
Pope  said,  "becomes  a gospel 
which  speaks  to  us  of  God." 

We  don't  have  to  travel  far  and 
use  lots  of  fossil  fuel  to  rediscover 
wonder.  Explore  your  garden  or 
backyard,  neighbourhood  or 
nearby  park,  woodland  or  lake. 
Many  of  us  have  lost  touch  with 
creation  that  surrounds  us — we 
no  longer  know  our  local  plants, 
animals  and  insects.  We  think  this 
knowledge  has  little  value  in  our 
lives.  Yet,  acting  out  of  this  dis- 
connection can  have  adverse  con- 
sequences on  us  and  on  the  life 
around  us. 

Living  in  Toronto,  I only  occa- 


"Alternate  economic  approaches  point  us  beyond  economic  globalisa- 
tion toward  models  of  sustainable  communities  with  enough  for  a good 
quality  of  life  for  all  and  in  which  we  use  energy  much  more  efficiently 
and  develop  cleaner  renewable  energy  sources.  And  spiritual  discernment 
forces  us  to  recognise  that  an  energy  efficiency  revolution  must  be 
accompanied  by  a sufficiency  revolution  through  which  we  value  relation- 
ships with  God,  Creation,  our  families  and  all  the  human  community 
rather  than  focusing  on  a lifestyle  seeking  satisfaction  primarily  through 
ever-increasing  material  consumption." 

Excerpt  from  Tsunamis  and  climate  change— where  is  God?  by 
Dr.  David  G.  Hallman,  Advisor  for  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
Programme  on  Climate  Change 
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We  risk  losing  opportu- 
nities FOR  DISCOVERING 
God's  wisdom  embedded 

IN  CREATION  AROUND  US, 
LIKE  THE  MONARCH'S 
TRANSFORMATION  FROM 
CATERPILLAR  TO  BUTTERFLY. 

sionally  see  butterflies  so  they  are 
a source  of  wonder  especially  for 
our  children.  Habitat  loss  and  now 
climate  change  threaten  monarch 
butterflies.  We  risk  losing  oppor- 
tunities for  discovering  God's 
wisdom  embedded  in  creation 
around  us,  like  the  monarch's 
transformation  story  from  cater- 
pillar to  butterfly.  Taking  the  time 
to  reconnect  with  the  wonder  and 
beauty  of  creation  re-energizes  us 
to  action  so  that  climate  change 
will  not  result  in  our  world  losing 
ever  more  of  such  experiences  for 
future  generations. 

The  ascetic  response 

By  various  calculations  if 
everyone  in  the  world  were  to 
live  the  lifestyle  of  the  average 
Canadian  we  would  need  several 
more  planets.  The  UNDP  esti- 
mates nine  planets  to  sustain 
Canada's  carbon  dioxide  emis- 
sions. We  can  leave  an  ever  larger 
ecological  debt  for  future  genera- 
tions to  pay — or  we  can  make 
lifestyle  changes  now  to  reduce 
our  greenhouse  gas  emissions  and 
live  more  simply  and  sustainably. 

In  fall  2007,  KAIROS  began  a 
three-year  campaign,  Re-energize: 
Time  for  a Carbon  Sabbath, 
exploring  our  dependence  on  fos- 
sil fuels  and  seeking  more  just 
and  sustainable  alternatives  (see 
pages  7-8).  The  KAIROS  Re-ener- 
gize website  features  two  calcula- 
tors for  use  by  adults  or  children 
to  determine  your  ecological  foot- 
print, with  ideas  to  help  reduce  it. 

Simple  ways  to  reduce  energy 
consumption  include: 

• Taking  public  transportation. 


, Re-energize  campaign  poster  and  background  art: 

Tracy  Walker/i2iart.com 


walking,  biking,  car  pooling. 

• Flying  less,  using  video  con- 
ferencing, vacationing  locally. 

• Buying  less  and  locally  pro- 
duced if  possible  (oil  is  used  to 
produce  and  transport  many 
things  we  buy). 

• Repairing,  reusing,  sharing, 
recycling,  composting. 

• Eating  more  locally  produced 
or  organic  food,  and  less  meat. 

• Creating  an  energy  efficient 
home. 

Faith  and  the  Common  Good, 
an  interfaith  network,  has 
developed  a program  called 
Greening  Sacred  Spaces  to  assist 
faith  communities  in  reducing 
greenhouse  gases  and  living  more 
sustainably.  Scarboro  Missions  is 
participating  in  a Greening 
Sacred  Spaces  pilot  project  which 
began  in  2004.  This  included 
implementing  some  building 
retrofits  that  are  already  saving 
energy.  In  June  2007  Scarboro 
missioners  participating  in  the 
General  Chapter  unanimously 
supported  a Justice  and  Peace 
Office  proposal  to  prioritize  work 
on  climate  change  and  ecological 
justice  over  the  next  five  years. 

The  prophetic  response 

As  Christians  in  a world  con- 
fronting the  realities  of  climate 
change,  we  are  called  to  care  for 
the  Earth  and  for  the  vulnerable 
and  to  work  for  justice  and  heal- 
ing, solidarity  and  the  common 
good.  What  can  we  do? 

Speak  out:  Increasingly,  ordi- 
nary Canadians  are  making  per- 
sonal changes  to  reduce  green- 


The  global  economy  is  utterly  dependent  upon  the  use  of  oil  and  other  fossil 
fuels.  Yet  the  same  resource  that  is  vital  to  our  economy  is  also  killing  us, 
sometimes  quickly  as  a result  of  human  rights  abuses  and  conflict  over  the 
control  and  use  of  fossil  fuels,  and  sometimes  slowly  through  the  degradation 
of  the  air  that  we  breathe  and  the  ecosystems  on  which  we  all  depend. 

Are  there  alternatives?  KAIROS  believes  that  we  can  re-energize:  look  at  the 
role  oil  plays  in  our  individual  and  community  lives,  see  how  we  might  take 
a “Carbon  Sabbath”  and  reduce  our  reliance  on  oil,  and  ask  our  government 
to  examine  those  same  questions  and  support  viable  alternatives  as 
together  we  build  a just  and  sustainable  energy  economy. 

KAIROS  believes  that  the  Kyoto  Protocol  to  reduce  greenhouse  gas  (GHG) 
emissions  is  an  important  part  of  a just  and  sustainable  energy  economy, 
and  that  Canada  must  fulfill  its  Kyoto  responsibilities  and  take  a leading 
role  in  post-Kyoto  negotiations. 

But  we  also  believe  that  we  need  to  critically  consider  the  place  that  fossil 
fuels  have  in  our  life  and  economy,  and  how  they  are  supported  in  government 
policy  and  with  taxpayer  dollars.  Therefore  we're  calling  on  our  government 
to  conduct  an  audit  of  subsidies  to  the  fossil  industry  in  order  to  determine 
if  they  contribute  to  ecological  destruction,  human  rights  abuses,  and 
conflict  around  the  world.  And  we  continue  to  call  for  binding  legislation 
holding  energy  corporations  operating  overseas  accountable  for  human 
rights  abuses  committed  in  the  course  of  their  work. 

We  need  your  help  to  make  this  happen.  Please  sign  our  action  sheet 
letting  us  know  what  you’re  doing  to  re-energize,  and  what  you  expect 
of  the  Canadian  government!  We  will  use  the  collective  strength  of  these 
statements  in  our  advocacy  efforts  with  government. 

KAIROS  unites  eleven  churches  and  church  agencies  in  faithful  action  for  justice  and  peace. 
KAIROS  members  are:  The  Anglican  Church  of  Canada,  Canadian  Catholic  Organization  for 
Development  and  Peace,  Canadian  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  Canadian  Religious 
Conference,  Christian  Reformed  Church  in  North  America  (Canada  Corporation),  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  in  Canada,  Mennonite  Central  Committee  Canada,  The  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Canada, The  Primate’s  World  Relief  and  Development  Fund  (PWRDF),  Religious  Society  of  Friends 
(Quakers),  and  The  United  Church  of  Canada. 

Contact  KAIROS:  1-877-403-8933  • www.kairoscanada.org  • www.re-energize.org 
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PLEASE  PHOTOCOPY  THIS  FORM  BACK  TO  BACK 
(SEE  REVERSE  SIDE  ON  PAGE  7)  AND  DISTRIBUTE. 


To  the  Government  of  Canada: 

Our  world  is  in  crisis.  Human-induced  climate  change  and  conflicts  over  oil  are  killing 
people  and  the  planet.  It  doesn’t  have  to  be  this  way.  There  are  alternatives.  We  can 
reduce  our  use  of  fossil  fuels,  and  re-energize  ourselves,  our  country,  and  our  world. 

I’m  re-energizing.  I want  to  reduce  the  amount  of  fossil  fuels  I consume  and  so  I have 
committed  to  the  following: 

O eating  more  food  that  is  locally  and/or  organically  produced 
O turning  off  lights  and  computers  when  I’m  not  using  them 

O making  this  year’s  Christmas  and  birthday  celebrations  plastic- 
packaging-free 

O walking,  biking,  taking  public  transit  and/or  carpooling  more 

switching  to  a green  electricity  provider  — or  talking  to  my  parents 
or  landlord  about  switching 

using  less  fuel  on  family  vacations  or  travels  — or  talking  to  my 
parents  about  it 

other: 

I want  our  federal  government  to  re-energize  by  creating  a just  and  sustainable 
energy  policy  for  Canada.  As  a first  step  I want  Canada  to  examine  how  domestic 
and  international  policies  supporting  the  fossil  fuel  industry  (such  as  subsidies  and 
diplomatic  interventions)  contribute  to  ecological  destruction,  human  rights  abuses, 
and  conflict  around  the  world.  I also  support  the  creation  of  binding  legislation 
holding  Canadian  energy  companies  operating  overseas  accountable  for  human 
rights  and  environmental  abuses  that  occur  on  their  watch. 


Scarboro  missioner  Karen  Van  Loon 
and  her  family  were  among  3,000 
people  who  participated  in  this  fam- 
ily friendly  climate  change  demon- 
stration in  Toronto  on  December  8, 
2007,  part  of  a worldwide  action, 
i 


i 


It’s  time  to  re-energize.  I can  do  it,  and  I want  our  government  to  do  more  to  reflect 
the  wishes  of  Canadians  that  energy  use  harms  neither  people  nor  the  environment. 

I 

Name: 

Mailing  Address: 


Email: 


□ Please  add  my  name  to  the  re-energize  campaign  email  list 

□ I’m  interested  in  starting  or  joining  a KAIROS  group 

Interested  in  making  a donation  to  support  KAIROS’  work?  Please  visit 
www.kairoscanada.org  to  learn  how! 


i 


i 

Our  privacy  policy:  If  you  have  not  checked  a box,  we  will  not  contact  you.  If  you  have 
checked  one  or  more  boxes,  we  will  not  use  your  name  or  address  for  any  purpose 
other  than  what  you  have  indicated.  We  will  not  sell  or  trade  your  name  and  address 
to  any  other  party. 


Please  return  completed  forms  to: 

KAIROS,  129  St.  Clair  Avenue  West,  Toronto  ON  M4V 1N5 


I 

I 


house  gas  emissions  and  want  to 
see  more  action  from  government 
and  business  leaders.  Silence  is 
interpreted  as  satisfaction  with 
the  way  things  are.  Speak  to 
neighbours  and  friends,  to  city 
council  or  government  represen- 
tatives. Write  letters  to  the  editor. 

Participate  in  public  actions: 
Earth  Hour,  a global  effort  to  raise 
awareness  by  turning  off  your 
lights  for  an  hour,  took  place  on 
March  29,  2008.  This  was  a sym- 
bolic opportunity  for  a faith  com- 
munity gathering  or  for  advocacy 
with  local  governments  to  address 
climate  change.  On  December  8, 
2007,  demonstrations  were  held 
around  the  world  with  30  events 
across  Canada,  coinciding  with 
the  United  Nations  climate  talks 
taking  place  in  Bali,  Indonesia. 
Participants  called  on  world  lead- 


1 


1 

1 

1 
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ers  to  take  urgent  action  to  pre- 
vent dangerous  climate  change, 
including  a stronger  emissions 
reductions  treaty. 

Call  for  effective  emissions 
reductions:  In  Bali,  both  Canada 
and  the  United  States  worked 
against  agreement  on  emissions 
reduction  targets  for  industrial- 
ized countries  of  25  to  40  percent 
below  1990  levels  by  the  year 
2020.  These  targets  are  in  line 
with  the  IPCC  report  for  a lower 
level  of  global  warming.* 
Canada's  current  objective  is  20 
percent  below  its  2006  level  by 
2020,  still  slightly  above  its  1990 
level.  Canada  is  also  not  reaching 
its  current  commitments  under 
the  Kyoto  Protocol,  a binding 
international  agreement  setting 
targets  for  industrialized  coun- 
tries to  reduce  greenhouse  gas 
emissions  first  as  they  are  most 
responsible  for  climate  change. 

Examine  how  tax  dollars  are 
spent:  In  November  KAIROS 
called  on  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment to  justify  giving  billions  of 
dollars  in  tax  breaks  to  Canada's 
profitable  oil  and  gas  corpora- 
tions while  spending  relatively 
less  on  energy  efficiency,  conser- 
vation, and  renewable  alternatives 
that  reduce  greenhouse  gas  emis- 
sions. The  oil  sands  development 
in  Western  Canada  is  the  largest 
source  of  growth  in  Canada's 
greenhouse  gas  emissions,  pro- 
ducing two-and-a-half  times 
more  greenhouse  gas  than  pump- 
ing conventional  oil.  The  KAIROS 
Re-energize  campaign  calls  for  a 
government  audit  of  subsidies  to 
the  fossil  fuel  industry.  Read  the 


Resources: 

KAIROS  Re-energize  campaign  (www.re-energize.org):  Resources  for  changing 
ourselves,  our  church  and  school  communities,  and  the  world.  Teacher 
resources  K-12  at  www.zerofootprintkids.com 

Greening  Sacred  Spaces  (www.faith-commongood.net/gss):  Interfaith  practical 
program  assisting  faith  communities  to  live  more  sustainably. 

David  Suzuki  Foundation  (www.davidsuzuki.org/Climate_Change/):  Lots  of 
background  information,  fact  sheets,  news  updates,  action  ideas... 

Canadian  Youth  Climate  Coalition  (www.ourclimate.ca):  Youth  uniting  and  tak- 
ing action  in  schools  and  communities  across  Canada.  Creative  ideas! 

Ontario  EcoSchools  (www.yorku.ca/ecoschl):  School  board  designed  program 
addressing  waste  minimization,  energy  conservation,  school  ground  greening, 
and  ecological  literacy. 


Re-energize  box  (pages  7-8)  to 
learn  more  and  find  out  how  to 
participate. 

Support  a price  on  carbon 
emissions:  KAIROS  and  the 
UNDP  are  calling  for  urgent 
action,  including  a price  on  car- 
bon emissions  (which  the  chair- 
man of  the  IPCC  says  is 
"absolutely  crucial"),  to  keep  the 
global  temperature  increase 
below  2 degrees  Celsius  and 
avoid  dangerous  climate  change. 
A price  on  carbon  emissions 
reflective  of  its  real  ecological  and 
social  cost  is  needed  to  change 
the  behaviour  of  corporations, 
organizations  and  individuals 
away  from  excessive  fossil  fuel 
consumption  and  towards  con- 
servation, energy  efficiency  and 
renewable  energy.  And  consider- 
ation has  to  be  given  to  people 
with  low  incomes. 

Advocate  for  renewable 
energy:  KAIROS  proposes  that 
Canada  adopt  a target  of  20  per- 
cent renewable  energy  (such  as 
wind,  solar,  biogas)  by  2020. 
Toronto  neighbours  are  organiz- 
ing together  to  get  a better  deal 
on  solar  hot  water  and  electric 
systems,  and  becoming  alterna- 
tive energy  generators.  Sweden 
already  gets  29  percent  of  its 
energy  from  renewable  sources 
and  wants  to  end  its  dependence 
on  fossil  fuels  by  2020.  In  2006  the 
Swedes  opened  the  world's  largest 
biogas  plant  which  converts 
sewage  and  other  waste  into  fuel. 


What  story  will  we 
choose? 

In  its  Re-energize  campaign, 
KAIROS  says,  "While  the  current 
state  of  our  planet  represents  the 
gravest  of  crises,  we  are  not  with- 
out hope  or  vision;  our  faith  does 
not  permit  the  luxury  of  despair. 
The  resurrected  Christ  restores  us 
to  a right  relationship  with  God, 
one  another,  and  the  rest  of  God's 
Creation  upon  which  we  depend." 

I hope  the  stories  I tell  my 
grandchildren  will  be  about  how 
we  all  worked  creatively  and  gen- 
erously together  for  a healthier 
and  more  sustainable  planet — our 
home.  May  our  stories  speak  of 
solidarity  and  not  of  devastating 
consequences  for  our  Southern 
neighbours.  May  we  be  "good 
news"  for  our  grandchildren  and 
for  future  generations.°° 

Scarboro  lay  missioner  Karen  Van 
Loon  is  the  coordinator  of  Scarboro' s 
Justice  and  Peace  Office. 

* Main  IPCC  2007  AR4  sources;  AR4 
Synthesis  Report:  Summary  for 
Policymakers;  WG  II  Report,  Ch.  19, 
Schneider  et  al.;  WG  II  Report: 
Summary  for  Policymakers;  WG 
III  Report,  Ch.  13,  Gupta  et  al. 
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Greening  sacred  spaces 

Helping  people  take  action  to  make  their  home , work  place 

AND  PLACE  OF  WORSHIP  ENVIRONMENTALLY  FRIENDLY 


By  Louise  Malnachuk 


Climate  change  is  a hot  topic  these  days  but  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  all  environmental 
issues  are  in  need  of  our  urgent  attention. 
Whether  or  not  you  agree  with  that  premise  will 
depend  on  your  view  of  the  Earth,  our  home. 

From  what  I can  see,  we  seem  to  live  in  a throw- 
away culture  in  an  increasingly  throwaway  world. 
"Disposable"  is  the  key  to  marketing  success. 
Whatever  is  easy  or  instant  attracts  our  attention. 
We  consume  the  Earth's  resources  to  produce  these 
throwaways  and  the  tons  of  garbage  we  generate 
each  day  go  begging  for  disposal.  We  treat  the  planet 
as  if  it  were  a non-living  entity,  ready  and  willing  to 
give  of  everything  it  has  for  our  needs  and  wants. 

But  there  is  another  way  of  looking  at  the  Earth, 
one  that  is  a product  of  the  space  age.  I am  referring 
to  that  famous  NASA  photograph  taken  in  1972  by 
Apollo  17  astronauts  that  shows  planet  Earth  sus- 
pended in  space.  While  the  photo  itself  touches  us 
deeply,  it  is  the  words  of  several  astronauts  in 
describing  their  view  from  outer  space  that  gives  us 
a new  perspective. 

Using  language  that  is  both  poetic  and  mystical 
they  speak  as  though  the  Earth  has  come  alive  in 
their  eyes: 

"Suddenly,  from  behind  the  rim  of  the  Moon,  in 
long,  slow-motion  moments  of  immense  majesty, 
there  emerges  a sparkling  blue  and  white  jewel,  a 
light,  delicate  sky-blue  sphere  laced  with  slowly 
swirling  veils  of  white,  rising  gradually  like  a small 
pearl  in  a thick  sea  of  black  mystery.  It  takes  more 
than  a moment  to  fully  realize  this  is  Earth. ..home." 
(Edgar  Mitchell,  Apollo  14) 

"We  came  all  this  way  to  explore  the  moon  and 
the  most  important  thing  is  that  we  discovered  the 
Earth."  (Bill  Anders,  Apollo  8) 

Today,  more  and  more  people  are  beginning  to 
view  the  Earth  with  new  eyes,  as  the  astronauts  did. 
We  know  of  the  planet's  magnificent  capacity  to 
renew  itself  from  its  own  natural  resources;  that  its 
delicately  balanced  ecosystems  nourish  and  sustain 
all  life  as  we  know  it.  This  awareness  must  lead  us 


to  act  differently. 

What  God  has  begun  we  are  called  to  care  for,  to 
live  in  harmony  with,  and  to  respect.  We  can  start 
by  challenging  disrespectful  attitudes  and  destruc- 
tive practices  towards  the  Earth  being  carried  out  in 
the  name  of  progress.  We  can  promote  justice,  unity 
and  peace.  We  can  make  lifestyle  changes,  recycling 


"It  was  this  view  of  the  fragility  and  finiteness  of  the 
Earth  that  is  the  impression,  frankly,  that  I hold  more 
in  my  head  than  any  other."  (William  Anders,  Apollo  8) 


more  and  being  less  wasteful.  An  Internet  search 
will  uncover  a wealth  of  ideas  and  resources  to  help 
and  guide  us. 

Scarboro's  Mission  Statement  contains  the  follow- 
ing phrase:  "We  recognize,  affirm  and  celebrate  the 
sacred  gift  of  God's  creation,  entrusted  to  all  peo- 
ple." This  belief  led  Scarboro  Missions  to  take  part 
in  the  city  of  Toronto's  pilot  project  on  the  recycling 
of  tins,  glass  and  paper  in  the  early  1980s.  This  same 
motivation  has  resulted  in  our  taking  part  in  another 
pilot  project  called  Greening  Sacred  Spaces. 

Developed  by  Faith  & the  Common  Good 
(www.faith-commongood.net).  Greening  Sacred 
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As  part  of  the  Greening  Sacred  Spaces  project,  Scarboro 
Missions  did  an  energy  audit  to  identify  sources  of 
wastefulness  and  implemented  the  suggestions  to  help 
to  lighten  our  footprint  on  the  Earth. 

Spaces  raises  awareness  about  ecological  issues 
from  a faith  perspective  and  helps  people  take 
action  to  make  their  home,  work  place  and  place  of 
worship  environmentally  friendly. 

Faith  & the  Common  Good  (FCG)  is  an  interfaith 
network  of  religious  communities  who  understand 
the  Earth  as  a sacred  gift.  FCG  believes  that  our 
faith  traditions  are  a key  source  of  wisdom  in  the 
great  spiritual  quest  of  our  time:  healing  our 
beloved  Earth.  The  Greening  Sacred  Spaces  project 
offers  a guide  for  people  to  live  out  the  call  to  pro- 
tect our  planet  home  from  within  their  own  reli- 
gious tradition.  It  involves  a number  of  small  steps, 
beginning  with  an  energy  audit  to  identify  sources 
of  energy  wastefulness  and  then  implementing  the 
suggestions  identified  by  the  audit.  These  could 
include  insulating  attics  and  walls,  weather  strip- 
ping leaky  doors  and  windows,  insulating  roofs, 
and  upgrading  old  furnaces  and  water  heaters. 

As  well  as  the  energy  audit,  Scarboro  Missions 
also  benefited  from  a grant  from  Greening  Sacred 
Spaces  in  return  for  participating  in  another  pilot 
project  with  respect  to  electrical  consumption.  This 
was  a program  of  awareness  that  included  installing 
energy  efficient  lights  throughout  the  building. 

These  small  steps  are  our  way  of  recognizing 
and  affirming  the  sacred  gift  of  God's  creation. 

They  are  our  way  of  preserving  the  Earth  as  "Holy 
Ground".  They  are  part  of  our  conscious  effort  to 
walk  softly  on  this  living  planet.°o 

Scarboro  missioner  Louise  Malnachuk  is  a member  of 
Scarboro' s house  coordination  team. 


Unless  we  change 


"...we  must,  first  of  all,  really  understand  that 
unsustainability  means  CANNOT  AND  WILL  NOT  SUR- 
VIVE AS  IS.  In  other  words,  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
change  the  way  we  live  as  a human  species.  You  will 
either  be  a contributing  part  of  our  change  for  the 
better,  or,  if  you  choose  to  ignore  or  deny  the  fact  of 
our  present  unsustainability,  you  will,  by  default,  con- 
tribute to  the  rapid  decline  of  our  civilization  and  all 
humanity... 

...the  present  is  really  an  unprecedented  time  of 
opportunity.  Think  of  it  as  a stage  between  caterpillar 
and  butterfly— a time  of  metamorphosis  when  an  old 
unsustainable  system  fights  to  preserve  itself  as  a new 
system  struggles  to  be  born. 

Caterpillars  chew  their  way  through  ecosystems 
leaving  a path  of  destruction  as  they  get  fatter  and 
fatter.  When  they  finally  fall  asleep  and  a chrysalis 
forms  around  them,  tiny  new  imaginal  cells,  as  biolo- 
gists call  them,  begin  to  take  form  within  their  bodies. 
The  caterpillar's  immune  system  fights  these  new  cells 
as  though  they  were  foreign  intruders,  and  only  when 
the  cells  crop  up  in  greater  numbers  and  link  them- 
selves together  are  they  strong  enough  to  survive. 
Then  the  caterpillar's  immune  system  fails  and  its 
body  dissolves  into  a nutritive  soup  which  the  new 
cells  recycle  into  their  developing  butterfly. 

The  caterpillar  is  a necessary  stage  but  becomes 
unsustainable  once  its  job  is  done.  There  is  no  point  in 
being  angry  with  it  and  there  is  no  need  to  worry 
about  defeating  it.  The  task  is  to  focus  on  building  the 
butterfly,  the  success  of  which  depends  on  powerful 
positive  and  creative  efforts  in  all  aspects  of  society 
and  alliances  built  among  those  engaged  in  them." 

"Skills  for  the  Age  of  Sustainability:  An  Unprecedented 
Time  of  Opportunity",  by  Elisabet  Sahtouris,  Ph.D., 
Tokyo  newsletter  The  Bridge,  May  2002.  Email:  elisa- 
bet@sahtouris.  com  www.  ratical.  org/Life  Web/ 
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Kids  Peace 

Scarboro  Missions  and  Scouts  Canada  sponsor  an  evening  of 

INTERFAITH  COOPERATION  AMONG  YOUTH 


SCOUTS  CANADA 


By  Nancy  Dinnigan-Prashad 

Eleven  years  old?  You  are  the 
perfect  age  to  make  friends 
with  young  people  of  differ- 
ent cultures  and  religions,  and 
have  lots  of  fun  doing  it.  That's 
the  premise  behind  Kids4Peace, 
which  brings  together  boys  and 
girls  from  Israel  and  Palestine 
with  their  counterparts  in  North 
America  to  have  a great  time.  A 
group  of  12  children  from  the 
Middle  East  joins  a group  of  12  in 
the  host  country.  In  each  group, 
four  are  Muslim,  four  are  Jewish 
and  four  are  Christian,  divided 
equally  between  girls  and  boys. 

The  program  was  the  inspira- 
tion of  Henry  Carse  at  St.  George's 
College  in  Jerusalem.  How,  he 
wondered,  could  young  people 
be  brought  together  to  learn  from 
each  other?  He  concluded  that  the 
appropriately  peaceful  atmos- 
phere to  achieve  this  could  not  be 
found  in  Israel.  But  if  the  children 
were  young  enough  to  be  open- 
minded  and  old  enough  to  travel, 
perhaps  they  could  go  to  a loca- 
tion where  armed  conflict  would 
not  distract  them. 

The  program  began  in  2002 
with  Houston  and  Atlanta  as  host 
cities.  Toronto  was  added  in  2004 
and  Vermont  is  the  newest  addi- 
tion. In  2007,  Toronto  hosted  12 
children  from  Galilee  and  will  do 
the  same  this  year.  Jewish,  Muslim 
and  Christian  volunteers  in 
Toronto  raise  money  during  the 


year  and  handle  all  programming. 

The  children  in  each  country 
become  acquainted  with  each 
other  during  the  year  before 
camp  time  arrives  through 
planned  events,  which  create  a 
bonding  process.  Online  commu- 
nications start  the  groups  off  in 
getting  to  know  each  other  across 
the  world.  Counsellors  are  part  of 
the  process  to  help  break  down 
any  barriers  that  might  exist. 

The  Toronto  camp  is  held  at 
the  non-denominational  Outward 
Bound  campsite  in  Burk's  Falls, 
about  a 90  minute  drive  north  of 
Toronto  in  the  beautiful  cottage 
region  of  Muskoka,  Ontario. 
Camp  lasts  a week  and  closes 
with  the  Abraham  Tent,  an  exer- 
cise that  gives  the  children  of 
these  three  Abrahamic  faiths  an 
opportunity  to  act  out  part  of 
their  religious  beliefs  and  see 
how  much  they  have  in  common. 
It  is  emphasized  that  Abraham 
taught  his  followers  to  share. 

The  bus  then  heads  back  to 
Toronto  where  participating  fam- 
ilies each  host  a visiting  child  for 
the  final  three  days.  The  10-day 
program  also  includes  a day  trip 
to  Niagara  Falls,  a barbecue,  and 
visits  to  Jewish,  Christian  and 
Muslim  places  of  worship  in 
Toronto.  Youth  participants  and 
adult  volunteers  are  often  sur- 
prised to  discover  that  not  only  do 
they  learn  about  two  other  reli- 


gions, but  they  also  gain  a new 
perspective  about  their  own  faith. 

On  November  13,  2007, 
Scarboro  Missions  and  Scouts 
Canada  jointly  sponsored  an 
event  to  promote  Kids4Peace.  The 
gathering  at  the  Scarboro  Mission 
Centre  in  Toronto  attracted  inter- 
ested families.  Scouts  and  commu- 
nity members  from  various  faiths 
who  wanted  to  know  more  about 
the  program.  A large  contingent 
of  Ahmadiyya  Muslim  youth 
were  also  in  attendance.  The 
Ahmaddiya  Muslims  are  making 
a major  contribution  to  interfaith 
activity  on  a Canada-wide  level. 

There  were  introductions  and 
passionate  presentations  by  the 
organizers  and  fundraisers. 
During  the  program,  young  peo- 
ple, including  past  and  potential 
participants,  offered  a prayer  for 
peace.  Each  lit  a candle.  Then,  led 
by  adult  volunteers,  they  sang  a 
song  for  peace  in  Hebrew. 

Afterwards,  over  refresh- 
ments, there  was  a chance  for 
socializing  and  talking.  Olivia, 
Daniel  and  Kayla,  2007  campers, 
were  enthusiastic  about  the  expe- 
rience. When  a hopeful  partici- 
pant mentioned  that  she  would 
like  to  go  because  she  thinks  it 
will  be  fun,  Daniel's  immediate 
response  was,  "It  IS  a LOT  of  fun!" 

Both  Kayla  and  Daniel  said 
they  found  out  about  the  program 
via  email  messages  telling  them 


"'The  hearts  of  little  children  are  pure,  and  therefore,  the  Great  Spirit  may 
show  to  them  many  things  which  older  people  miss." 

Black  Elk  (Hehaka  Sapa)  of  the  Oglala  Lakota  Nation,  visionary  and  sha manic  healer,  1863-1950 
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there  were  openings  for  a Jewish 
girl  and  boy.  Checking  further 
online,  Daniel's  reaction  was  "Oh 
cool,  let's  do  it!"  Olivia's  friend 
had  attended  in  2006,  so  although 
she  thought  she  knew  what  to 
expect,  she  found  "it  was  differ- 
ent" as  well. 

Stephanie,  who  is  Jewish,  and 
Ashleigh,  a Catholic,  represented 
the  2006  Toronto  group  at  this 
promotional  event.  They  had  met 
on  the  bus  heading  to  camp  and 
have  remained  friends,  a bond 
that  was  evident  during  the 
evening.  "It's  really,  really  fun 
and  you  don't  have  to  know  any- 
one," said  Stephanie.  "You  just 
meet  friends  there." 

Ashleigh  learned  a little 
Hebrew  at  the  camp,  although  it 
hasn't  stayed  with  her.  For  her, 
the  best  part  was  "making  friends 
with  every  religion."  Both 
described  the  end  of  their  2006 
adventure  as  both  sad  and  happy. 
Stephanie's  favourite  memory  was 
"afterwards,  getting  everyone's 
emails."  Her  guest  camper  had 
diabetes  and  was  accompanied  by 
an  adult  advisor /translator  fluent 
in  tliree  languages.  As  the  camper 
knew  no  English,  and  Stephanie's 
family  spoke  no  Hebrew,  every 
word  was  translated,  an  experi- 
ence that  Stephanie  describes  as 
"kind  of  cool." 

Do  you  doubt  that  the  people 
of  the  world  want  peace  and 


Scouts  helping  to  set  up  for  the  evening's  event  and  providing  material  to 
young  participants  from  the  Ahmadiyya  Muslim  community. 


unity?  Kids4Peace 
organizers  say  their 
idea  to  make  the  world 
a better  place  is  a very 
simple  one...  send  kids 
to  camp.  And 
Kids4Peace  is  one  of  a 
multitude  of  youth 
movements  seeking  to 
promote  peace.  As 
Paul  McKenna  of  the 
Scarboro  Missions 
Interfaith  Desk  said  at 
the  event,  "We  are  not 
alone.  What's  happen- 
ing in  this  room  is  part 
of  a worldwide  inter- 
faith movement  pro- 
moting intercultural 


Ashleigh  and  Stephanie  met  on  the  bus  on  the  way 
to  the  2006  Kids4Peace  camp  and  have  remained 
friends. 
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Scouts  practice  the  Golden  Rule 

For  the  past  five  years,  Scouts 
Canada  has  been  using  the  Scarboro 
Missions  Golden  Rule  poster  and  web- 
site resources  in  training  Scout  lead- 
ers in  Ontario.  Here  is  a letter  we 
received  from  John  Plumadore  who 
has  Canada-wide  responsibilities  for 
diversity  and  community  development 
issues  with  Scouts  Canada: 

"...The  Golden  Rule  philosophy 
compliments  our  first  principle,  Duty 
to  God,  and  especially,  the  multifaith 
aspect  of  Scouting.  Scouting  is  mul- 
ti faith  and  globally  we  are  in  155 
countries  in  the  world. 

Scouting  in  Canada  reflects  the 
many  faith  communities  that  are 
represented  in  the  Golden  Rule  pro- 
gram that  we  offer... The  Golden 
Rule  program  provides  a common 
ground  for  all  religions  and  helps 
both  our  leadership  teams  and  youth 
apply  the  spiritual  component  to  the 
program  we  offer  in  Canada. 

Practical  applications  like  the 
"poster"  exercise,  artistic  mediation, 
and  litany  for  the  religions  of  the 
world,  offer  hands-on  experiences 
for  the  Golden  Rule  participants. 

Our  partnership  with  Scarboro 
Missions  is  a valuable  component  to 
helping  our  membership  with  spiritu- 
ality, and  the  Golden  Rule  is  the 
method  we  find  most  helpful  in 
meeting  the  educational  need. " 


Kids4Peace  is  about  interfaith 
education  for  peace.  Education  is 
at  the  heart  of  the  program,  the 
goal  is  peace,  and  the  tool  is 
interfaith  dialogue.  Girls  and  boys 
who  are  Jewish,  Christian  or 
Muslim  are  invited  to  apply  for  the 
Toronto  program.  Participants 
must  be  11  years  of  age.  Contact: 
Kids4Peace  Toronto  Chapter 
c/o  Bill  Crossin 
5 Georgian  Court 
Toronto,  ON,  Canada  M4P  2J7 
Tel:  416-277-2228 
Email:  toronto@kids4peace.ca 
www.kids4peace.ca 


and  interfaith  dialogue  among 
youth." 

Scarboro  Missions  has  a 10- 
year  history  of  bringing  the 
world's  religions  to  young  people 
and  bringing  young  people  to  the 
world's  religions.  Interfaith 
events  at  their  headquarters,  at 
places  of  worship  in  the  Toronto 
area,  and  in  the  classrooms  of  the 
Catholic  school  system  give 
Grade  11  and  12  World  Religions 


for  and  expect?  "Fun.  And  to 
learn  more  about  other  religions," 
says  Alex,  who  is  Catholic,  while 
Sophie,  who  is  Jewish,  expects  "a 
good  camp  experience."  Alex  and 
Sophie  speak  with  the  confidence 
of  experience.  They  are  the 
younger  siblings  of  2007  partici- 
pants and  have  already  hosted 
participants  from  Israel.  Emma 
says  her  parents  found  out  about 
the  program  through  their  church 


"All  who  are  concerned  with  the  education  of  youth  are 
certainly  conscious  of  the  need  of  educating  for  dialogue. 

In  accompanying  young  people  along  the  highways  of  life, 
attention  has  to  be  given  to  the  preparation  required  for  living 
in  a society  marked  by  ethnic,  cultural  and  religious  plurality." 

Cardinal  Francis  Arinze,  former  head  of  the 
Vatican's  Pontifical  Council  for  Interreligious  Dialogue 


students  the  opportunity  to  hear 
from  members  of  other  faith  tra- 
ditions and  to  ask  whatever  ques- 
tions they  may  have. 

Supporting  Kids4Peace  also 
accords  well  with  Scouts  Canada's 
focus.  Within  the  three  fundamen- 
tal Scouting  principles:  Duty  to 
God,  Duty  to  Others,  Duty  to  Self, 
Scouts  are  encouraged  to  under- 
stand the  true  meaning  of  service 
to  others  by  following  the  exam- 
ple and  teaching  of  their  own  reli- 
gion. Scouts  Canada  is  working 
hard  to  increase  diversity  within 
their  membership  and  encourage 
interfaith  understanding. 

Adeel,  Sophie,  Emma  and  Alex 
all  want  to  attend  the  Kids4Peace 
2008  camp.  What  do  they  hope 


"and  then  I found  about  it  and  I 
thought  it  would  be  fun." 

Adeel  is  Muslim.  He  and  his 
parents  attended  the  event  at 
Scarboro  Missions  to  hear  about 
the  Kids4Peace  program.  The 
evening  was  his  first  exposure  to 
Kids4Peace  and  he  quickly 
decided  it  was  for  him,  a wish  that 
was  supported  by  his  parents. 
Impressed  by  the  Powerpoint 
images  showing  campers  fully 
engaged  and  having  fun,  Adeel 
said,  "I  just  want  to  go  there  and 
have  the  time  of  my  life!" 

Nancy  Dinnigan-Prashad  writes 
and  consults  on  issues  of  environ- 
mental health,  justice  and  human 
rights.  She  is  a Baha'i. 
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Learning  about  justice 

Students  at  St.  Anthony  Daniel  put  their  faith  into  action 


By  Sarah  Leyland 


Grade  Eight  students  Emma  and  Ashley  present  Holding  Hands,  the  school's 
newly  formed  social  justice  group,  to  an  eager  class. 


Let  no  one  despise  your  youth, 
but  set  the  believers  an  exam- 
ple in  speech  and  conduct,  in 
love,  in  faith,  in  purity  (1  Timothy 
4:12).  That  is  just  what  the  students 
at  St.  Anthony  Daniel  Catholic 
School  in  Pickering,  Ontario,  did. 

Thev  took  Paul's  words  to  Timothy 
to  heart  and  proceeded  to  put  their 
faith  into  action. 

To  begin,  the  students  were 
encouraged  to  research  areas  of  the 
world  that  needed  attention:  war- 
torn  countries;  exploited  communi- 
ties; environmental  injustices;  eco- 
nomic injustices  and  poverty.  Their 
research  exposed  them  to  situations 
seldom  addressed  on  the  evening 
news.  Using  information  received 
through  their  research,  they  were 
asked  the  following  question:  How 
does  your  faith  ask  you  to  respond 
to  these  situations? 

Then  at  a more  practical  level, 
they  were  asked  to  come  up  with 
possible  ways  to  make  their  research  available  to  others. 

An  important  outcome  of  this  experience  was  the  for- 
mation of  a student  social  justice  group.  Emma  Ghane  and 
Ashley  Harricharan,  two  Grade  Eight  students,  wanted  to 
bring  the  idea  of  social  justice  to  the  school  community  at 
large.  They  formed  a student-based  social  justice  group. 
Holding  Hands,  with  a focus  on  education  and  solidarity. 

Emma  and  Ashley  gave  presentations  to  all  the  classes, 
explaining  the  purpose  of  Holding  Hands.  It  was  decided 
that  the  first  initiatives  of  the  group  would  be  directed  to 
two  groups  of  people:  school  children  in  Guyana  and  a 
woman's  co-operative  in  Peru.  The  Grade  Eight  students 
decorated  large  gift  boxes  to  collect  the  donated  supplies 
and  delivered  these  boxes  to  each  classroom. 

As  a result  of  their  efforts,  two  very  large  boxes  were 
filled  and  shipped  to  Guyana. 

In  organizing  this  initiative,  the  students  of  St.  Anthony 
Daniel  demonstrated  their  understanding  of  faith  in  action. 
They  looked  critically  at  some  of  today's  issues,  saw  a need 
and  addressed  that  need.  They  are  hope  for  the  future.°° 


Thank  you  from  Guyana 

I am  grateful  to  the  students  of 
St.  Anthony  Daniel  Catholic  School 
for  their  generous  gift  of  school  sup- 
plies. 

When  the  supplies  arrive  here, 
they  will  be  shipped  to  two  indige- 
nous communities  in  the  Interior— to  Aishalton  in 
the  southwest  and  Kurukabaru  in  the  Pakaraimas 
Mountains.  Both  are  Amerindian  communities 
without  easy  access  to  educational  materials. 

I applaud  Grade  Eight  teacher  Sarah  Leyland, 
who  is  also  my  niece,  for  introducing  her  students 
to  the  topic  of  social  justice.  Their  research  and 
the  learning  that  has  taken  place  have  increased 
their  awareness  and  will  stay  with  them  into 
adulthood.  They  will  be  better  equipped  to  evalu- 
ate the  world's  economic  and  political  climate  and 
continue  to  be  instruments  of  change. 

Thanks  to  all  of  you  at  St.  Anthony  Daniel  for 
touching  the  lives  of  many  here  in  Guyana. 

Scarboro  lay  missioner  Miriam  Wheeler 
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Called  to  be  faithful 


URBAN  POOR  OF  BRAZIL , SUPPORTING  STRUGGLING  FAMILIES 


Mission  among  the 

AND  STREET  YOUTH 
By  Beverley  Trach 

For  as  long  as  I can  remember, 
when  I thought  of  mission, 
my  thoughts  always  rested 
on  Brazil.  There  was  a Brazilian 
mission  team  in  our  diocese  in 
Saskatchewan  and  they  often 
came  to  my  primary  school  and 
told  us  interesting  and  exciting 
stories  about  their  work.  Ever 
since  those  early  years,  Brazil  has 
held  a strong  sense  of  call  for  me. 

In  February  2002, 1 was  read- 
ing a book  by  Missionary  Oblate 
Father  Ron  Rolheiser  and  was 
challenged  by  something  he 
wrote — that  we  are  living  what  we 
are  called  to  live.  At  the  time  I was 
working  as  a buyer  for  a large 
company  and  knew  in  my  heart 
that  for  me  it  was  not  enough. 
Again  I felt  the  call  to  go  to  Brazil. 

I did  an  Internet  search  of  mission 
communities  including  Scarboro 
Missions.  From  what  I learned,  it 
seemed  that  Scarboro  was  the 
place  for  me. 

Having  completed  the  four- 
month  formation  program,  I 
began  my  journey  in  Brazil  as  a 
Scarboro  missioner  in  June  2003. 
After  language  school,  I moved  to 
the  city  of  Fortaleza  to  work  with 
Our  Fady's  Missionaries.  Sister 
Fucia  Fee  was  very  supportive 
and  helped  me  get  started  in  pas- 
toral work  assisting  her  in  the 
chilciren's  library /literacy  project 
and  in  the  cancer  hospice. 

Sister  Mona  Kelly  was  also  a 
great  support  and  invited  me  into 
her  area  of  ministry  working  with 
the  diocesan  children's  pastoral. 
We  work  with  homeless  youth 
and  with  high-risk  children 
whose  parents  are  struggling  to 


provide  for  the  family.  We 
accompany  about  30  families  and 
our  connection  with  the  children 
is  the  first  step  to  helping. 

Saturday  mornings,  my  kitchen 
is  a whirlwind  of  activity  as  we 
prepare  a lunch  of  vegetables,  rice 
or  pasta,  with  chicken  or  ground 
beef  for  35  to  50  children  and  a 
few  parents.  For  many  this  may 
be  their  only  meal  of  the  day.  We 
carry  the  food  by  bus  and  set  up 
in  an  open  space  behind  the  home 
of  Dona  Nilda  who  is  committed 
to  helping  her  neighbours  in 
need.  The  children  range  in  age 
from  one  to  18  years.  Some  are 
cranky  when  they  arrive  because 
they  are  hungry,  so  we  have 
cookies  or  biscuits  at  the  ready  to 
tide  them  over  until  lunchtime. 

We  colour,  sing  and  play 
games  with  the  children  and  do 
craft  activities.  Many  love  to  play 
with  Mega  Bloks,  creating  cars, 
houses,  and  guns,  which  sadly 
are  part  of  their  urban  reality. 
Sometimes  the  little  ones  just 
want  to  be  held  and  cuddled, 
which  is  hard  to  do  when  there 
are  so  few  of  us.  While  they  are 
involved  in  these  activities  they 
begin  to  share  a little  of  the  sad- 
ness in  their  lives.  All  come  from 
families  with  little  or  no  income. 
Drugs  and  alcohol  are  an  issue 
and  the  children  are  the  ones  who 
suffer  the  most. 

Erika  and  Elane  are  two  little 
girls  who  take  part  in  our 
Saturday  activities.  Although 
only  three  and  six  years  old,  they 
are  often  left  home  alone.  Their 
father  has  abandoned  the  family 
and  their  mother  is  dependent  on 


drugs  and  alcohol  and  can  be 
gone  from  Friday  night  to  Sunday. 
Their  15-year-old  brother  isn't 
ready  for  the  responsibility  of  car- 
ing for  his  sisters  and  often 
spends  nights  on  the  streets. 

Crack  cocaine  and  sniffing  glue 
are  readily  available  there  and  he 
is  now  involved  in  drugs. 

The  neighbours  keep  an  eye  on 
the  two  little  girls  and  feed  them 
when  they  are  left  alone.  There  is 
a strong  sense  of  community  here. 

In  another  family,  the  mother 
has  a mental  illness  and  we  have 
had  to  encourage  and  assist  her  to 
get  hospital  care.  Her  five  children 
are  now  home  alone  and  the  old- 
est is  15  years  of  age.  A few  weeks 
ago  the  children's  aunt  was  laid 
off  from  work  and  is  able  to  stay 
with  them,  but  without  any 
income  this  family  is  in  crisis. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  Sr.  Mona 
and  another  community 
member,  Conceicao,  began  visit- 
ing street  kids  who  were  sleeping, 
begging  or  hanging  out  at  the  bus 
terminal  across  the  street  from 
Dona  Nilda's  house.  Security  offi- 
cials were  constantly  harassing 
the  youth  to  leave.  Dona  Nilda 
saw  this  harassment  and  often 
invited  the  children  in  for  a meal 
or  a snack.  She  was  very  good  to 
them,  so  they  began  hanging  out 
at  her  place.  Some  of  these  kids 
and  their  parents  eventually  came 
to  live  on  the  street  across  from 
the  bus  terminal.  They  built  small 
homes  for  themselves  with  the 
help  of  Dona  Nilda,  her  husband 
Francisco,  Sr.  Mona,  and 
Conceicao. 
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Scarboro  missioner  Beverley  Trach  talking  with  Larisa  at  the  Saturday 
morning  lunch  and  activity  centre  set  up  behind  Dona  Nilda's  home. 
Fortaleza,  Brazil. 


In  their  backyard.  Dona  Nilda  and 
her  husband  Francisco  chat  with 
Our  Lady's  Missionary  Sr.  Mona 
Kelly.  Fortaleza,  Brazil. 


only  hope  that  as  we  develop  a 
friendship  with  her,  trust  will 
come  and  she'll  allow  us  to  visit 
her  and  her  mother  at  home  to 
see  how  we  can  be  of  more  help. 

I believe  that  the  work  of  our 
pastoral  team  is  one  of  many  steps 
to  helping  these  young  people  and 
their  families.  At  times  frustration 
and  discouragement  creep  in  and 
I question  myself:  Why  am  I doing 
this?  But  I know  that  our  work 
does  make  a difference.  A few 
weeks  ago,  Caio,  eight  years  old, 
told  me  that  Saturday  is  the  only 
day  of  the  week  he  likes.  Erica 
and  Elane's  Mom  who  struggles 
with  drugs  and  alcohol  stopped 
us  the  other  day  to  thank  us.  She 
said  that  her  daughters  begin  ask- 
ing her  from  Monday  of  each 
week,  "How  many  more  days  till 
Saturday  when  our  friends 
come?"  So,  on  behalf  of  the 
Saturday  morning  children  and 
their  families,  as  well  as  the  many 
other  high-risk  children  and 
youth,  I offer  a sincere  thank  you 
for  all  your  prayers  and  financial 
support. 

Scarboro  missioner  Magda 
Van  Zyl  once  said  that  we  are  not 
called  to  be  successful;  we  are 
called  to  be  faithful.  It  is  this 
faithfulness  that  I am  called  to  as 
I continue  my  work  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Fortaleza,  Brazil.°o 


Sr.  Mona  and  I are  two  of  eight 
volunteers  with  the  diocesan  chil- 
dren's pastoral  team.  We  go  to 
parks  and  parking  lots,  aban- 
doned buildings  and  bus  termi- 
nals— wherever  youth  are  hang- 
ing out,  sleeping  or  begging. 

Many  street  kids  have  touched 
me  in  a very  special  way  but  one 
that  will  stay  in  my  heart  is 
Janiena.  She  is  21  years  old  and 
has  five  siblings  very  close  in  age. 
When  Janiena  was  seven  years 
old,  her  mother  sent  all  six  chil- 
dren to  the  streets.  She  told  them 
to  go  and  fend  for  themselves 
because  if  they  stayed  at  home 
their  father  would  kill  them. 
When  he  drank,  he  became  violent 
with  the  children.  So  off  they 
went.  Each  of  these  children 
ended  up  in  homes  for  street  kids 
but  found  it  very  difficult,  so 
most  went  back  to  the  streets. 

Janiena  is  used  to  doing  what- 
ever she  wants  without  rules. 
Being  confined  to  four  walls  is 
really  tough  for  her.  There  is  a lot 
of  disease  on  the  streets  and  we 
expect  that  she  is  HIV  positive 
and  very  possibly  has  TB.  Taking 
her  to  the  hospital  to  get  her 
checked  out  was  a battle  because 


she  felt  closed  in  and  there  were 
too  many  rules  and  schedules,  so 
she  checked  herself  out  and  went 
back  to  the  streets.  That's  where 
her  friends  are  and  that's  where 
she  knows  how  to  live. 

Tuesday  afternoons  we  visit 
the  bus  terminal  near  Dona 
Nilda's  house.  Most  of  the  chil- 
dren we  see  there  are  under  12 
years  of  age.  A four-year-old  girl 
whom  we  all  love  dearly  goes 
around  asking  for  money.  Her 
mother  and  aunt  are  also  there 
but  watching  from  a distance, 
knowing  that  the  child  is  more 
likely  to  get  money  on  her  own. 
This  little  girl  has  learned  to  be 
very  independent,  but  my  hope  is 
that  one  day  she  will  be  free  to  be 
a child,  happy  and  enjoying  life, 
colouring  and  playing  with  dolls, 
two  activities  she  loves. 

Another  little  girl,  eight  years 
old,  knows  when  she  sees  us  that 
we  have  pictures  to  colour,  blocks 
to  play  with  or  some  craft  activity 
to  do,  and  playing  is  what  she 
prefers.  But  she  has  to  sell  can- 
dies or  beg  for  money  so  she  will 
have  something  to  eat  when  she 
gets  home.  She  is  not  willing  to 
tell  us  where  she  lives.  We  can 
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A Machu  Picchu  adventure 

Experiencing  the  mystery  of  God , the  God  of  mysteries, 
and  the  God  of  surprises 


By  Mike  O'Kane 

■ n mid-January  of  2008,  my 
I nephew  Jaime  Barry,  a pilot 
I with  Air  Canada,  offered  his 
old  uncle  an  adventure  of  a life- 
time— a trip  to  the  lost  city  of  the 
Incas.  It  was  special  to  be  going 
with  Jaime,  the  youngest  of  my 
sister's  children,  as  he  and  I had 
bonded  years  ago.  Within  a week 
we  were  in  the  air,  flying  to  Peru. 

As  a high-school  student,  our 
history  classes  gave  us  a brief  look 
at  our  western  continents  and  its 
inhabitants.  Mission  assignments 
in  the  early  1970s,  afforded  me  the 
opportunity  to  visit  a few  of  the 
ancient  civilizations  of  Central  and 
South  America:  Aztec  ruins  and 
sites  in  Mexico  and  Guatemala, 
and  Mayan  sites  in  Colombia.  Of 
course  I had  read  of  the  Inca  civi- 
lization and  viewed  photos  of 
Machu  Picchu.  Yet  none  of  these 
experiences  prepared  me  for  what 
I was  about  to  see. 

After  a brief  stop  in  Lima  we 
flew  to  Cuzco,  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Incas.  We  took  a day  here  to 
rest  and  adjust  to  both  the  climate 
and  the  altitude.  Our  adventure 
then  continued  with  a train  ride 
through  parts  of  the  Sacred  Valley 
to  the  village  of  Aguas  Calientes, 
the  last  stop  before  Machu  Picchu. 
At  6:00  a.m.  the  following  morn- 
ing we  were  on  the  first  bus  up 
into  the  cloudy  heights,  arriving 
before  daybreak.  Jaime  had 
pushed  and  pulled  the  old  man 
several  thousand  feet  up  the  old 
Incan  trail,  and  we  both  collapsed 
from  fatigue  and  lack  of  oxygen. 

Rain  and  heavy  fog  shrouded 
Machu  Picchu  and  the  surround- 
ing mountains.  Then,  as  if  for  our 


eyes  alone,  the  rain  stopped  and 
the  clouds  dissipated.  Words  fail 
to  describe  the  majesty  of  the 
vision  that  appeared  before  us. 
My  emotions  took  control,  my 
body  shook  with  excitement  and  I 
cried.  The  unimaginable  beauty 
of  this  magical  Incan  city  pro- 
claimed the  presence  of  the  hand 
of  God  in  this  human  creation. 
And  to  complete  the  vision,  the 
huge  mountain  rising  above  the 
city  shouted  God's  greatness.  And 
to  think  that  this  lost  city  of  the 
Incan  Empire  was  built  in  1450  at 
the  height  of  the  Incan  Empire. 
Pachacuti,  their  great  leader  built 
Machu  Picchu  to  honour  the  Incan 
gods  and  as  a spiritual  retreat. 

I felt  as  if  I was  enshrouded  in 
the  Divine.  A long  moment  of 
profound  silence  was  followed  by 
our  exclamations  of  unbelief  at 
what  lay  before  us.  In  the  days 
that  followed,  we  visited  other 
ruins  in  Ollantaytambo  and 
Cuzco,  marvelling  at  the  ingenu- 
ity, the  intelligence  and  the  master 
plan  of  these  majestic  creations. 

It  took  the  genius  and  the 
intelligence  of  the  Incan  King 
Pachacuti  and  his  advisers  to 
visualize,  plan  and  build  Machu 
Picchu  and  its  adjoining  cities 
high  in  these  Andean  mountains. 
More  than  10,000  labourers  crafted 
the  huge  blocks  of  stone  and  trans- 
ported them  up  the  mountain  to 
build  these  cities.  The  God  of 
mystery  was  certainly  evidenced 
in  the  finished  product,  but  what 
of  the  sweat,  the  bloodletting,  and 
the  cost  in  human  tragedy — the 
God  of  mysteries  must  also  have 
been  present  in  all  of  this. 


Pachacuti's  empire  of  more 
than  12  million  citizens  included 
Ecuador,  Peru,  and  parts  of 
Bolivia,  Colombia,  Chile  and 
Argentina.  From  its  capital  of 
Cuzco,  10,000  miles  of  highway 
served  as  a conduit  for  economic, 
political  and  religious  governing 
control.  It  was  an  empire  that 
excelled  in  architecture,  engineer- 
ing and  medicine.  Even  so,  the 
Empire  of  this  King,  whom  histo- 
rians describe  as  being  another 
Alexander  the  Great  or  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  disintegrated  within 
300  years.  The  Inca  people  began 
as  a tribe  in  the  Cuzco  area  in  the 
12th  century.  Pachacuti  as  King 
began  to  expand  his  empire  in  the 
early  13th  century.  This  Empire  of 
the  Gods  fell  under  the  weight  of 
internal  strife,  warfare,  a small- 
pox epidemic,  and  the  Christian 
conquistadores  from  Spain. 

I thought  of  the  mystical  moun- 
tain that  formed  a backdrop  to 
Machu  Picchu,  that  spoke  of  God's 
marvellous  act  of  creation,  and  the 
millions  of  years  in  which  God's 
evolutionary  plan  unfolded,  and 
still  unfolds. 

Again  there  were  questions, 
questions,  to  which  the  God  of 
mystery,  the  immanent  God,  pro- 
vides only  surprises.  The  world 
of  the  Incas  exists  today  only  in 
museums  and  history  books.  So, 
what  of  the  present? 

Descendants  of  the  Incas 

In  our  travels  we  encountered 
the  local  Quechua  people,  direct 
descendants  of  the  Incas.  Their  lot 
in  life  is  screaming  poverty  and 
hardship,  deprived  of  the  most 
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V 


I FELT  AS  IF  I WAS  ENSHROUDED  IN 

the  Divine.  A long  moment  of 

PROFOUND  SILENCE  WAS  FOLLOWED 
BY  OUR  EXCLAMATIONS  OF  UNBELIEF 
AT  WHAT  LAY  BEFORE  US. 


Embarking  on  an  adventure  of  a lifetime,  Mike  O'Kane  and  his  nephew  Jaime 
Barryr  (inset  right)  arrive  at  Machu  Picchu,  the  lost  city  of  the  Incas. 


menial  amenities  that  we  take  for 
granted.  Infant  mortality  hovers 
above  60  percent.  Is  their  human 
value  less  than  mine?  Is  the  God 
of  mystery  and  love  closer  to  me 
and  to  our  world  of  consumerism 
than  to  them?  Is  God's  Divine 
presence  locked  in  the  scandal  of 
their  grinding  poverty,  crying  out 
to  the  world  for  resurrection? 

And  then  we  met  Dona  Sonia 
Newhouse,  an  English  woman 
who  came  to  Peru  in  2002,  when 
she  was  76  years  of  age.  She  came 
to  see  the  wonder  of  Machu 
Picchu,  but  also  to  make  Peru  her 
home.  Like  most  foreign  tourists 
she  marvelled  at  the  creative 
majesty  that  lay  in  these  ancient 
ruins;  and  no  doubt  pondered  the 
genius  and  intelligence  behind  its 
creation.  But  she  looked  for  it  as 
well  in  the  lives  of  the  Quechua 
people  and  their  dismal  lot  in  life. 
Their  reality  was  one  of  little 
apparent  hope,  a complacent 
acceptance  of  their  lost  world. 


And  yet  she  did  discover  coura- 
geous leaders  determined  to 
uplift  their  brothers  and  sisters, 
but  sadly  lacking  resources.  Sonia 
devoted  her  first  year  to  studying 
the  language,  then  moved  to 
Ollantaytambo,  opening  her  little 
cafe.  Hearts,  in  the  main  square  of 
the  town.  She  then  began  to  work 
with  the  women  leaders  of  the 
Quechua  community.  Their  pro- 
jects include  health,  nutrition  and 
education. 

Now  in  her  mid-80s,  Sonia 
lives  on  her  farm  outside  of 
Ollantaytambo  where  she  has  a 
medical  clinic  and  a small  school. 
Hearts  Cafe  not  only  serves  deli- 
cious lunches  to  tourists,  but 
enlists  young  volunteers  from  all 
over  the  world  to  participate  in 
Sonia's  mission  with  the  Quechua 
people.  Sharing  her  vision,  these 
young  trekkers  give  of  their 
resources,  skills,  and  time,  in 
teaching,  nursing,  agronomy,  and 
community  development.  In  2007 


the  Living  Heart  NGO  was  estab- 
lished. The  God  of  mystery  or  the 
mysteries  of  God  led  Dona  Sonia 
and  her  band  of  followers  to  work 
alongside  the  Quechua  people  to 
build  anew  their  Machu  Picchu. 

And  so  the  Divine  Plan  contin- 
ues to  unfold,  beyond  our  human 
comprehension.  Thanks  Jaime  for 
an  unforgettable  adventure, 
another  deep  bonding,  and  a spir- 
itual experience  shrouded  in  the 
surprises  of  God.oo 

Mike  O' Kane  is  a former  Scarboro 
missionary  to  Brazil.  He  is  retired 
and  lives  with  his  wife  Carol  in 
Hillsdale,  Ontario,  where  they  run  a 
small  Bed  & Breakfast. 
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Golden  Rule  poster 

Presents  the  Golden  Rule  in 
13  religions 

Produced  by  Scarboro  Missions 
Actual  size  22"x29" 

Also  available  as  8 l/2"xll" 

Other  Golden  Rule  resources  may 
be  downloaded  from  our  website 
www.scarboromissions.ca 
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I was  overjoyed  to  discover 
that  one  of  our  students  at  St. 
Thomas'  College  [Sri  Lanka]  had 
won  a prize  in  the  junior  category 
of  the  Golden  Rule  art  contest 
[Mar-Apr  07  issue]  sponsored  by 
Scarboro  Missions. 

At  the  orientation  of  volunteers 
in  mission  which  took  place  the 
summer  of  2005,  a Scarboro  mis- 
sionary came  and  spoke  to  us.  I 
was  impressed.  So  when  the  con- 
test was  announced  on  your  web- 
site, I sent  away  for  posters  and 
material  pertinent  to  the  contest. 

Our  school  is  up  in  the  moun- 
tains (tea  country),  far  from  the 
suicide  bombings  and  conflict 
between  the  government  and  the 
Tamil  Tigers.  Many  of  the  stu- 
dents are  from  single  parent  fami- 
lies. It  is  ecumenical,  having 
Buddhist,  Hindu,  Muslim  and 
Christian  students.  Of  the  approx- 
imately 300  students  about  10 
percent  are  Christian,  mostly 
Roman  Catholic.  It  is  a wonderful 
place  for  all  the  boys  of  both 
Tamil  and  Sinhala  races,  as  well 
as  all  these  faiths,  to  live  together, 
study,  and  play  as  brothers. 

So  for  one  of  these  boys  to  win 
a prize  is  surely  a real  boost  for 
the  morale  of  this  school.  I was 
there  as  a volunteer  teaching 
English  with  a young  man  who 
had  recently  graduated  from 
Cambridge  University  in 
England.  St.  Thomas'  College  is 
having  financial  difficulties,  thus 
we  were  called  upon  to  help  out. 
We  really  enjoyed  our  time  there. 

I want  to  commend  whoever 
thought  of  this  contest  based  on 
an  interpretation  of  the  Golden 
Rule,  as  seen  in  ALL  religions. 


It  is  a powerful  message  in  this 
strife-torn  world— strife  based  on 
so-called  religious  convictions.  We 
need  to  emphasize  our  similari- 
ties rather  than  our  differences. 
Thanks  for  teaching  students  all 
over  the  world  through  art. 

Shirley  Skeans  Newell 
via  email 

Your  issue  of  interfaith  com- 
munities [Jan-Feb  '07]  is  very  rele- 
vant to  the  problems  we  face  in 
this  world.  The  articles  offer  hope 
in  our  difficult  situations. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Roach 
Etobicoke,  ON 

I really  enjoyed  the  interfaith 
edition,  which  is  so  necessary  in 
today's  world.  Now  I am  going  to 
read  this  special  edition  again — it 
inspires  me. 

Dorothy  Scanlon 
Etobicoke,  ON 

I especially  liked  your  issue  on 
the  Golden  Rule  and  commend 
you  for  fostering  ecumenism. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Lepine 
Perth,  ON 

Your  magazines  are  enlighten- 
ing, thought  out  and  truly  Gospel 
oriented.  Thank  you. 

Sr.  Geraldine 
Sisters  of  Mercy 
Conception  Harbour,  NL 

I enjoy  your  magazine,  please 
keep  them  coming. 

Mrs.  Juliette  Longtin 
Toronto,  ON 


I teach  in  global  studies  in  a 
community  college  that  delivers 
an  adult  high  school  diploma  pro- 
gram. I would  like  to  use  some  of 
the  stories  from  Scarboro  Missions 
to  supplement  or  replace  some  of 
the  more  pessimistic  and  dated 
case  stories  in  our  textbook.  This 
would  involve  reproduction  of 
some  articles  (for  instance,  I think 
Susan  Keays'  "A  community  trans- 
formed” from  the  Sept-Oct  07  issue 
is  a wonderfully  accessible  expla- 
nation of  microcredit)  and  linking 
to  other  items  from  a web  page.  Is 
this  permissible? 

I enjoy  your  magazine 
immensely  and  it  certainly  helps 
inform  my  teaching.  The  Golden 
Rule  poster  has  been  the  centre  of 
my  classroom  environment  since  I 
started  teaching  in  this  program 
five  years  ago,  and  my  adult 
learners,  regardless  of  faith  back- 
ground, are  always  drawn  to  it  as 
a discussion  starter.  When  we 
revise  our  provincial  curriculum 
with  the  NS  Dept  of  Education,  I 
hope  to  suggest  it  as  learning  tool 
for  all  our  global  classes... 

Thank  you  for  your  magazine! 
(And  your  website,  which  I am 
just  starting  to  discover.) 

Connie  McPherson 
Adult  beaming  Program 
NSCC,  Marconi  Campus 
Sydney,  NS 

I enjoy  reading  every  issue. 
When  I’m  done,  I pass  them  on  to 
a friend.  Keep  up  the  good  work, 
missionaries,  and  may  God  bless. 
Miss  Li 
Toronto,  ON 
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I just  had  to  drop  a quick  note 
of  thanks  for  the  December  '07 
issue  ["Scarboro  in  mission"], 
which  I just  received,  and  to  let 
you  know  that  despite  the  volume 
of  material  that  comes  by  my 
desk  as  Chaplain  and  Religion 
Department  Head  at  Blessed 
Mother  Teresa  Secondary  School 
[Scarborough,  Ontario],  I always 
take  the  time  to  read  through  the 
Scarboro  Missions  magazine.  And  I 
always  enjoy  it  and  discover 
something  valuable  in  each  issue. 

Thank  you  for  your  wonderful 
work  in  continuing  this  great  sup- 
port. Now  I will  pass  the  maga- 
zine on  to  the  other  members  of 
my  department  for  them  to  read. 
Dave  Szollosy 
via  email 

Your  magazine  is  wonderful 
and  keeps  us  informed  of  your 
work  and  situations. 

C.  Veeken 
Sherwood  Park,  AB 

Excellent  calendar  2007.  Great 
work!  Great  stories!  Interesting 
and  important. 

Lawrence  Martin 
Gloucester,  ON 

I rely  on  your  magazine  to 
give  me  a ground-eye  view  of 
what  is  going  on  in  the  places 
where  your  people  work. 

Mrs.  Freda  Schuett 
Regina,  SK 

Great  work,  great  magazine! 
Keep  it  up,  thanks. 

Regina  Corrigan 
Toronto,  ON 


Subscribe  to 

Scarboro  Missions 

Five  issues  plus  the  calendar: 

1 yr  @ $8 

2 yrs  @ $15 

3 yrs  @ $22 

Please  see  subscription 
envelope  inside  this  issue! 


Allow  me  to  congratulate  you 
on  the  Language  issue.  I found  it 
most  interesting.  With  every  best 
wish  for  your  continued  success. 
Fr.  D.  Pankhurst,  CSsR 
Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help 
Vancouver,  BC 

I wish  to  thank  you  for  the 
wonderful  issue  of  your  maga- 
zine. "Language"  is  a great  issue. 
Congratulations. 

Fr.  Norman  J.  MacPhee,  Pastor 
Our  Lady  of  Fatima  Parish 
Sydney  River,  NS 

I have  just  received  and  read 
with  relish  the  July  2007  issue  of 
Scarboro  Missions. 

The  theme  "Language"  imme- 
diately grabbed  me  as  I am  in  the 
midst  of  a large  and  diffcult 
assignment  for  the  Aboriginal 
Mi'qmaw  people  in  Eskasoni, 
Cape  Breton. 

The  article  by  Ron  MacDonnell 
is  a jewel  and  I will  probably  be 
citing  it  in  my  official  submission 
as  Expert  Witness  to  the  Canadian 
Human  Rights  Commission. 

Keep  up  the  great  work. 
Scarboro  Missions  is,  in  my  view, 
one  of  the  best  small  magazines 
in  Canada!  Could  I suggest  Ron's 
article  be  nominated  for  the 
Canadian  Church  Press  Awards. 
(I  am  a previous  winner  for  arti- 
cles on  social  teachings  of  the 
Catholic  Church  published  in 
Catholic  New  Times.) 

Dr.  Brian  R.  Joseph,  Ph.D. 
(Harvard)  on  special  assignment  to 
Chief  Charlie  Dennis,  Eskasoni  First 
Nation,  for  Khattatr  and  Khattar  Law 
Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  NS 
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t Charitable  Gift 
Annuities 

ONE  OF  CANADA'S 
BEST  KEPT  PERSONAL 
FINANCIAL  SECRETS 


Are  you  retired? 
Approaching  retirement? 
Are  you  looking  for  a way 
to  guarantee  an  income 
for  the  rest  of  your  life? 

A Charitable  Gift  Annuity 
may  be  right  for  you... 


/ to  guarantee  that  you  will  receive 
income  payments  for  as  long  as 
you  or  your  spouse  lives; 

y to  provide  immediate  and  long 
term  tax  benefits; 

y to  support  Scarboro  Missions  as  we 
accompany  the  poor  and  peoples 
of  other  lands  and  cultures. 
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A welco 


Celebrating  Chinese  New 


By  Anne  and  Glenn  Harty 


On  Chinese  New  Year, 

February  7,  Mr.  Winai,  our 
good  friend  and  fellow 
teacher  from  Nuchanat  Anusorn 
School,  invited  us  to  go  to  a Hill 
Tribe  village  in  the  mountains  to 
share  in  their  celebrations.  His 
wife  Noi  and  her  uncle  and  aunt 
also  accompanied  us. 

Chinese  New  Year  is  a time  for 
business  owners  from  nearby 
towns  to  visit  their  customers  in 
the  Hill  Tribe  villages  and  present 
them  with  gifts  in  return  for  their 
friendship  and  patronage  during 
the  year.  It  is  a festive  time  with 
music,  dancing,  food  and  drink. 
Villagers  save  all  year  for  this  cel- 
ebration, which  lasts  from  a week 
to  10  days.  Visitors  are  expected 
at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  be 
with  people  in  their  home  while  a 
family  member  is  asleep  beside 
them  on  the  mat. 

Arriving  in  the  evening,  we 
were  led  to  the  home  of  the  vil- 
lage leader  and  welcomed  inside. 
On  the  floor  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  was  a mat  laden  with  foods 
and  beverages.  There  was  also  a 
grand  display  of  lights  from  which 
hung  pork  delicacies,  fruits  and 
vegetables,  as  well  as  steamed 
rice  wrapped  in  bamboo  leaves. 

We  were  asked  to  model  some 
of  their  Lahu  (Musso)  Hill  Tribe 
clothing,  an  honor  that  we  gra- 
ciously accepted.  And  we 
attempted  to  dance  with  our 
hosts  and  learn  their  intricate 
steps.  It  did  not  matter  to  them  if 
we  couldn't  follow  the  steps;  the 
important  thing  was  that  we  were 
made  to  feel  welcome.  Ah,  they 


Celebrating  Chinese  New  Year  at  a Hill 
Tribe  village.  Chiang  Rai,  Thailand. 
(Inset)  Anne  Harty  and  her  friend  Noi 
Srisuk  in  the  home  of  the  village  leader. 


were  a happy  lot.  By  the  time  the 
night  was  over  we  had  visited  six 
different  homes  and  at  each  one 
we  received  hospitality  and  gifts. 

Most  of  the  village  homes  were 
built  on  stilts  six  to  10  feet  off  the 
ground.  Beneath  the  home  they 
stored  such  things  as  hammocks, 
firewood,  a motorcycle,  pigpen, 
and  so  on.  Most  homes  did  not 
have  inside  plumbing  so  all  the 
washing  is  done  outdoors.  Some 
homes  had  a fire  pit  on  the  floor 
inside  the  house.  There  were  no 
chimneys  and  the  smoke  from  the 
fire  filtered  out  the  windows, 
doorways,  and  through  cracks  in 
the  bamboo  siding.  From  the  out- 
side it  appeared  as  if  the  house 
was  on  fire.  The  most  comfortable 
house  we  visited  was  built 
entirely  from  bamboo  with  floors 
that  moved  and  squeaked  as  we 
walked  on  them. 


In  this  village  high  in  the 
mountains  the  air  was  cool  and 
the  sky  was  clear.  Never  in 
Thailand  had  we  witnessed  the 
stars  shining  so  brightly  as  on  that 
February  night.  Days  later,  we 
were  still  reminiscing  about  all 
that  had  happened,  and  felt  a debt 
of  gratitude  to  those  who  invited 
us,  and  the  hosts  who  shared 
their  homes  and  Chinese  New 
Year  with  us.  We  were  blessed.oo 


Scarboro  missioners  Anne  and 
Glenn  Harty  are  living  among  the 
people  of  Chiang  Rai,  Thailand,  and 
teaching  at  a secondary  school. 
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BOOK  REVIEW 


Radical  Amazement:  Contemplative  Lessons  from  Black 
Holes,  Bupernovas,  and  Other  Wonders  of  the  Universe 

By  Judy  Cannato 

ISBN:  1893732991;  Sorin  Books,  mvw.sorinbooks.com 


Reviewed  by  Sharon  Willan 

This  contemplative  book  by 
Judy  Cannato  inspires  the 
reader  to  both  radical  amaze- 
ment of  the  universe  and  radical 
gratitude  to  the  Holy  One  who 
created  it.  This  account  of  evolu- 
tion shows  how  the  graced  pres- 
ence of  the  Holy  One  spills  over 
in  creation  and  continues  today... 
13.6  billion  years  of  Incarnation — 
God  among  us. 

Cannato,  a spiritual  director, 
retreat  facilitator,  and  a Catholic, 
reminds  us  that  we  have  only  to 
look  at  a night  sky,  sunset,  full 
moon,  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  all  of 
nature  to  be  drawn  into  a contem- 
plative moment  with  our  Creator. 
She  points  also  to  the  devastation 
resulting  from  greed  and  power 
that  destroys  beauty  and  life. 
Cannato  weaves  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  the  universe  together  with 
our  rich  Christian  heritage  to  give 
us  a new  story — a story  of  won- 
der. It  is  her  hope  that  living  in 
and  out  of  this  universe  story  will 
lead  us  to  an  amazing  God  and 
give  us  the  motivation  to  work  to 
preserve  the  Earth — our  home. 

Each  chapter  is  filled  with  sci- 
entific anecdotes  leading  to  a 
"contemplative  moment,"  with 
suggestions  for  meditation  and  for 
conversing  with  the  Holy  One. 
The  scientific  data  culled  from  the 
most  recent  science  journals,  dis- 
coveries from  space  probes,  and 
the  Hubble  telescope  sightings 
are  written  in  simple  terms  and 
are  easily  understood.  Cannato's 
specialty  is  linking  our  Christian 
heritage  to  the  science,  revealing 
that  the  two  do  not  contradict  each 
other  and  there  is  but  one  truth. 


This  is  a book  for  our 
time — a time  when 
humanity's  footprint 
falls  heavily  on  the 
Earth.  A new  awareness 
is  called  for  now. 


Judy  Cannato  urges  us  to  per- 
ceive the  connectedness  to  all  liv- 
ing and  nonliving  things,  to 
become  more  aware  of  the  home 
in  which  we  live.  She  also  chal- 
lenges us  to  become  universal 
humans  who  recognize  the  inter- 
connectedness of  the  whole  uni- 
verse. Cannato  says  that  respect 
for  all  humans,  all  living  crea- 
tures, all  non-living  things,  will 
help  humanity  turn  the  tide  from 
greed  and  exploitation  to  ecologi- 
cal awareness: 


This  is  a book  for  our  time — a 
time  when  humanity's  footprint 
falls  heavily  on  the  Earth.  A new 
awareness  is  called  for  now. 

Cannato  writes,  "Living  in 
freedom  requires  that  we  recog- 
nize the  connectedness  that  is  the 
basic  reality  of  our  existence... 
Living  in  freedom  in  a conscious 
way  means  that  we  are  always 
becoming  part  of  the  greater 
whole,  trusting  that  the  Creator  is 
continuing  to  create,  not  only 
within  us,  but  all  around  us. 
Living  in  freedom  also  means 
being  content  to  be  incomplete 
and  unfinished — because  'com- 
plete' and  'finished'  are  irrelevant 
as  we  participate  in  a process  that 
began  billions  of  years  ago  and 
will  continue  for  billions  more. 
Living  in  the  freedom  for  which 
Christ  set  us  free  means  not  judg- 
ing— ourselves,  first  of  all,  and  all 
others — for  everything  is  incom- 
plete, everything  is  trying  its  best 
to  live  in  the  tension  between  self- 
preservation  and  self-adaptation, 
transcendence  and  dissolution, 
love  and  fear." 

Our  world  is  in  desperate  need 
of  this  kind  of  freedom.  With 
Judy  Cannato,  we  can  become  sci- 
entifically knowledgeable,  con- 
templative, and  learn  to  live  in 
the  process  where  "the  whole  cre- 
ation has  been  groaning  in  labour 
pains  until  now..."  (Romans  8:22)°° 

Sharon  Willan  is  a trained  spiri- 
tual director  in  Franciscan 
Spirituality.  She  facilitates  the  spiri- 
tual component  of  Scarboro's  four- 
month  lay  mission  preparation  pro- 
gram. 
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or  email  us  today, 


Is  it  time  to  use  your  gifts  and 
experience  to  witness  to  God's 
love/ justice  and  peace  in  the  world? 
Do  you  hear  the  call  to  serve  as  a 
Scarboro  priest  Or  lay  missionary? 
We  invite  you  to  walk  with  us  and 
be  an  instrument  of  the  Reign  of 
God  in  a mission  worthy  of  a lifetime 


2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  ON  Ml iVl  1 M4 
V Tel:  416 -261-7135 
For  Priesthood  Vocation:  email  m.traher@scarboromissions.ca 
For  Lay  Missionary  Vocation:  email  lmocoord@scarboromissions.ca 

www.scarboromissions.ca 

1-800-260-4815 
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Donation 


ENVELOPE 

INSIDE  THIS  EDITION 


Dear  friend  of 
Scar  boro  Missions > 

Please  remember  us  with  your 
prayers  and  financial  support 
so  that  we  may  witness  to 
the  Gospel  overseas  and  in 
Canada.  We  will  continue  to  be 
good  stewards  of  all  your  gifts 
as  we  put  ourselves  at  the 
service  of  others.  Thank  you  for 
your  kindness  and  generosity. 
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COLUMNS 

Guest  editorial 

By  Frances  Brady,  O.L.M. 

3 

COVER:  Sr.  Margaret  Walsh  greets  friends  while  visiting  an  all-pur- 
pose gathering  place  in  the  Landfill  area  of  Cagayan  de  Oro  on  the 
island  of  Mindanao,  Philippines.  People  come  to  the  gathering  place 
for  meetings,  seminars,  reflections,  bible  study,  to  seek  shelter  from 
the  rain,  or  to  share. 


Thank  you! 

Our  thanks  once  again  to  all  at  Scarboro  Missions,  to  Kathy 
VanLoon,  editor  of  Scarboro  Missions  magazine,  and  to  Srs. 
Marie  Clarkson  and  Patricia  Kay  who  have  worked  with  Kathy 
to  prepare  this  issue.  We  are  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to 
tell  you  about  some  of  the  people  most  dear  to  us  and  our 
place  in  their  lives. 
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GUEST  EDITORIAL 


is  a 


By  Sr.  Frances  Brady,  O.L.M. 

Change  can  be  difficult,  in 
spite  of  much  encouraging 
advice  from  writers  in  the 
fields  of  spirituality  and  psychol- 
ogy. It  often  means  leaving 
behind  the  familiar,  perhaps  the 
comfortable,  and  the  people  and 
situations  on  which  we  have 
learned  to  depend.  Knowing  all 
the  positive  things — that  to  live 
means  to  change;  that  change 
brings  new  possibilities,  new 
opportunities;  that  change  can 
lead  to  personal  growth — does 
not  remove  the  pain  and  the 
struggle. 

As  people  of  God  we  trust  that 
God  is  present  with  us  in  the  new 
and  different  as  much  as  in  the 
old  and  familiar,  and  that  we  will 
be  guided  to  make  the  most  of 
new  situations. 

In  Brazil,  the  Philippines,  and 
Nigeria,  our  Sisters  continue  to 
accompany  the  people  with 
whom  they  serve  through  the 
ever-present  changes  and  chal- 
lenges in  their  lives.  At  the  same 
time,  they  support  local  leaders 
who  are  getting  ready  to  take  full 
responsibility  for  community  pro- 
grams and  ministries.  Together 
they  are  preparing  for  future 
changes  and  learning  to  look  for 
new  possibilities. 

When  our  Sisters  return  to 
Canada  due  to  age  or  failing 
health,  they  leave  behind  many 
good  friends  and  fruitful  min- 
istries in  the  mission  where  they 
served.  Remaining  in  Canada 
means  finding  new  ways  to  serve, 
perhaps  in  roles  that  require  more 
supportive  presence  and  less 
physical  energy.  Often  we  are  for- 


Our Lady's  Missionaries  leadership  team,  L-R:  Srs.  Frances  Brady,  Joan 
Missiaen,  and  Christine  Gebel,  with  Sr.  Anie  Montejo  (front)  at  the  cel- 
ebration of  her  first  vows,  February  2,  2008.  Toronto. 


tunate  to  participate  in  ministries 
with  other  religious  congrega- 
tions and  benefit  from  their  expe- 
rience of  mission  in  Canada. 

One  such  ministry  is  Becoming 
Neighbours,  a network  of  mem- 
bers of  religious  congregations 
and  their  associates  providing 
support  and  companionship  for 
new  immigrants  and  refugees  in 
the  Toronto  area.  This  program 
came  into  being  through  the  ini- 
tiative of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph 
of  Toronto  and  the  collaboration 
of  a number  of  other  religious 
communities.  With  Becoming 
Neighbours  we  are  able  to  be  part 
of  the  global  community  in  a new 
way,  by  welcoming  newcomers  to 
our  native  country  as  we  have  so 


often  been  welcomed 
in  other  lands.  Here, 
we  meet  people  who 
have  truly  experi- 
enced the  most  painful 
aspects  of  change.  They 
have  left  behind  all  that  is  famil- 
iar and  need  help  to  make  a home 
and  a new  way  of  life  for  them- 
selves and  their  families. 

Wherever  we  are,  change  is  a 
part  of  life.  To  make  the  best  of 
the  new  and  different  we  rely  on 
God's  grace,  which  so  often 
comes  through  the  presence  of 
other  people  and  the  help  and 
support  we  give  to  one  another.°° 
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Christine  Gebel,  O.L.M. 


Our  Lady's  Missionaries 
Becoming  Neighbours 
companions  and  prayer 
partners,  with  Sr.  Annette 
Collado  (Xavieres),  a 
Becoming  Neighbours 
staffperson. 

Back  row  L-R:  Srs.  Mary 
Hughes,  Frances  Brady, 
Therese  MacDonald,  and 
Cecile  Turner. 

Front  row  L-R:  Srs.  Elaine 
Maclnnes,  Pauline 
Doherty,  Annette 
Collado,  Myra  Trainor, 
and  Susan  Moran. 


Becoming  Neighbours 

Assisting  newcomers  to  Canada  through  presence ; prayer  and  friendship 


By  Fr.  Peter  McKenna,  S.C.J. 

Appalled  by  the  plight  of 

immigrants  and  refugees  in 
Canada,  hearing  of  their  suf- 
ferings and  situations  of  injustice, 
Srs.  Frances  Brady  and  Rosemary 
Hughes  of  Our  Lady's 
Missionaries  joined  women  and 
men  from  18  other  religious  con- 
gregations to  establish  Becoming 
Neighbours  Joint  Apostolic 
Ministry.  Our  Lady's  Missionaries 
(OLMs)  already  have  a rich  his- 
tory of  working  with  people  of 
different  cultures,  languages  and 
customs.  It  was  only  natural  then 
that  they  chose  to  promote  two- 
way  cultural  enrichment  and 
sharing  while  assisting  immi- 
grants and  refugees  to  become 
participating  members  in  the  mul- 
ticultural context  of  Canada. 

Becoming  Neighbours  is  a 
companion  program  in  which 
immigrants  and  refugees  during 
their  initial  adjustment  to 
Canadian  society  are  matched 
with  members  of  religious  congre- 
gations, their  associates  and 
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friends.  Presence,  prayer,  friend- 
ship and  solidarity  are  the  under- 
pinnings of  Becoming  Neighbours. 

Today,  there  are  close  to  50 
companions  involved  in  the 
Becoming  Neighbours  ministry 
including  two  OLMs — Sr.  Myra 
Trainor  who  is  a companion  with 
Carlos  and  Jeny  from  Mexico,  and 
Sr.  Therese  MacDonald  who  is  a 
companion  with  Olga  from  Russia. 

As  well,  each  newcomer  has  a 
prayer  partner  who  prays  for 
them  daily.  Assured  that  their 
needs  and  hopes  are  remembered 
in  prayer,  they  attempt  to  find  a 
home  in  Canada.  Close  to  70  new- 
comers are  remembered  in  this 
way.  OLM  prayer  partners 
include  Sr.  Susan  Moran  who 
prays  for  Janet  from  Rwanda,  Sr. 
Mary  Hughes  who  prays  for  Alice 
from  Burundi,  Sr.  Pauline  Doherty 
who  prays  for  Renardo  from 
Columbia,  Sr.  Cecile  Turner  who 
prays  for  Salvador  from  Mexico, 
and  Sr.  Elaine  Maclnnes  who 
prays  for  Jeny  from  Mexico. 


Yes,  Our  Lady's  Missionaries 
are  an  amazing  group  of  women. 
As  you  will  read  throughout  this 
special  edition  of  Scarboro 
Missions,  these  are  women  who 
have  spent  their  lives  walking 
with  others  in  distant  lands,  often 
at  great  personal  risk,  and  are 
now  returning  home  to  Canada. 
Aging,  slowing  down,  declining 
in  numbers  and  in  strength.  Our 
Lady's  Missionaries  are  Gospel 
women  filled  with  the  experience 
of  life  who  continue  to  lay  down 
their  lives  for  their  friends:  the 
homeless,  the  imprisoned,  the 
poor,  the  sick,  the  depressed,  and 
now  the  immigrants  and  refugees 
of  Becoming  Neighbours.  This 
giving  and  receiving  is  fashioning 
OLMs  into  a community  of  nur- 
turers  and  wise  ones.°° 


Peter  McKenna  is  the  min- 
istry director  of  Becoming 
Neighbours. 


A Glengarru  welcome 

Retracing  our  congregational  roots  and  experiencing  the 

HOSPITALITY  OF  MANY  LONG  TIME  SUPPORTERS  AND  FRIENDS 


WARM 


Srs.  Patricia  Kay,  Gwen  Legault  and  Christine  Gebel  during  their  visit 
to  Glengarry,  Ontario,  to  retrace  their  congregational  roots  and  to 
speak  on  mission  in  churches  and  schools. 


By  Sr.  Patricia  Kay,  O.L.M. 

he  traditional  Glengarry 
farewell  may  well  be  leg- 
endary but  last  November  Sr. 
Gwen  Legault  and  Sr.  Christine 
Gebel  and  I were  privileged  to 
experience  a tremendous 
Glengarry  welcome. 

Following  the  meticulous  plan- 
ning and  organization  of  Glenda 
McDonell  of  the  Friends  of  Our 
Lady's  Missionaries,  we  arrived  in 
that  famous  eastern  county  of 
Ontario  to  do  some  retracing  of 
our  congregational  roots  and  to 
speak  on  mission  in  a few  schools 
and  churches.  It  was  in  the  town 
of  Alexandria  that  Msgr.  Dan 
Macdonald  founded  the  congre- 
gation of  Our  Lady's  Missionaries 
in  1949  and  so  we  were  returning 
to  those  very  roots.  And  it  was  at 
St.  Finnan's  Cathedral  that  we 
were  able  to  visit  his  grave. 

Margaret  Calbick  writing  about 
our  visit  in  The  Glengarri/  News  of 
November  17,  2007,  said:  "Fr.  Dan 
as  we  affectionately  called  him 
lives  on  in  the  minds  of  people 
who  knew  him  as  a man  of 
astounding  energy,  ability  and 
accomplishment."  It  was  through 
Glenda  that  we  were  able  to  go  to 
some  of  these  very  people  in  order 
to  hear  them  reminisce  about  Fr. 
Dan  and  about  the  founding  of  his 
missionary  community  all  those 
years  ago.  Msgr.  R.  Villeneuve, 
Msgr.  D.B.  Dougald,  Mrs.  Anna 
McBean,  Mrs.  Antoinette  Valade, 
Bessie  MacDonell,  and  Mrs. 
Cameron  MacDonald  all  gra- 
ciously recorded  for  me  some  of 
their  memories  of  Fr.  Dan  as  they 
knew  him.  These  hopefully  will 
form  part  of  a short  documentary 


about  the  early  days  of  our  found- 
ing, together  with  pictures  of  the 
churches  and  other  buildings  that 
are  part  of  our  history  and  still 
exist  today. 

While  in  Glengarry,  Sr. 
Christine  spoke  at  masses  in 
Williamstown  and  Martintown, 
and  Sr.  Gwen  spoke  to  classes  at 
Iona  Academy  in  St.  Raphael's 
and  at  St.  Finnan's  School  in 
Alexandria  about  our  ministries. 
On  a Sunday  evening  all  three  of 
us  addressed  a gathering  of  sup- 
porters of  our  Sisters  at  St.  Mary's 
Parish  Tea  Room,  Williamstown. 
Sr.  Christine  described  her  15 
years  in  the  Philippines  and  her 
work  with  the  Interfaith  Forum 
for  Peace,  Harmony  and  Solidarity 
seeking  to  create  dialogue  between 
Christians  and  Muslims.  Sr.  Gwen 
told  how  she  founded  St.  Francis 
School  for  the  Deaf  in  Vandeikya, 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  all  of  Benue 
State,  Nigeria.  And  she  spoke  of 
her  joy  in  working  with  the  handi- 
capped. Having  also  spent  many 
years  in  Nigeria,  I shared  my 


experience  of  working  with  Tiv 
young  people  in  creating  videos 
of  biblical  dramas  and  of  AIDS 
awareness  in  the  local  language. 

Questions  followed  about  the 
many  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  congregation  in  recent 
years.  "It's  a big  transition  and  our 
numbers  are  dwindling,"  said  Sr. 
Gwen.  "We  accept  and  embrace 
this.  There  is  a new  spirituality 
today.  It  is  the  time  of  the  lay  peo- 
ple and  they  are  doing  such  won- 
derful work." 

At  the  meeting  we  met  and 
spoke  with  many  generous  people 
of  Glengarry  who  have  supported 
our  Sisters  in  our  apostolates  with 
so  much  fidelity  and,  yes,  uncon- 
ditional love  over  all  the  years 
since  our  founding. 

While  in  Alexandria  we 
enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Sr. 
Kathryn  Cameron  and  the  Holy 
Cross  Sisters.  Returning  to 
Toronto,  we  reflected  with  grate- 
ful hearts  on  the  amazing 
Glengarry  welcome  we  had  expe- 
rienced and  will  cherish.°o 
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By  Sr.  Therese 


Still  a missionary 

MacDonald,  O.L.M. 


I think  it  was  St.  Irenaeus  who 
first  coined  the  phrase,  "The 
glory  of  God  is  a person  fully 
alive."  How  do  I show  I am  alive, 
living  as  I am  with  cancer  and  dia- 
betes, and  reminded  of  them  each 
day  as  I swallow  numerous  pills 
for  their  control. 

Courage  is  needed  to  age  in 
"the  golden  years"  that  are  not 
really  so  golden.  But  is  it  courage 
to  grow  old  that  I need  or  courage 
to  change?  Each  phase  of  life  has 
different  challenges.  If  my  mem- 
ory does  not  delude  me,  my 
teenage  years  were  anything  but 
golden.  Some  ways  of  life  are  now 
passe  for  me  but  some  are  still  rel- 
evant. For  sure,  my  mobility  is  not 
what  it  used  to  be;  my  energy  is 
lessened  but  still  not  too  bad.  The 
way  I am  needed  in  community  is 
different.  I now  have  very  few 
assigned  commitments,  I am  no 
longer  buying  international  plane 
tickets,  many  of  my  peers  who 
were  so  meaningful  in  my  life  are 
now  in  Heaven,  others  have  taken 
their  places.  With  modern  technol- 
ogy, old  duties  are  passing  me  by 
and  I have  had  to  learn  new  skills. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  I still  feel  called 
to  be  a missionary.  By  striving  to 
be  fully  alive,  one  can  still  be  as 
much  a missionary  at  80  years  of 
age  as  at  40. 

I find  food  for  thought  in  the 
well-known  Serenity  Prayer 
attributed  to  Reinhold 
Niebuhr:  "God,  give  us 
grace  to  accept  with 
serenity  the  things  that 
cannot  be  changed, 
courage  to  change  the 
things  that  should  be 


changed,  and  the  wisdom  to  dis- 
tinguish the  one  from  the  other." 
Life  is  still  meaningful  for  me  and 
hopefully  for  those  I meet  each 
day,  as  I live  out  this  advice. 

Older  women  often  pray  for 
many  intentions.  I do  pray  each 
day  but  that  is  not  my  whole  life. 
Being  a helper  by  nature,  I am 
unconsciously  on  the  lookout  for 
ways  of  being  needed.  I learn  new 
hobbies,  I welcome  and  chat  with 
visitors  at  our  central-house,  I try 
to  take  care  of  myself  as  best  I can 
so  that  more  active  OLMs  have 
time  for  their  apostolates. 

At  a nearby  community  centre 
I associate  with  seniors  of  many 
faiths  and  cultures  and  have 
found  this  a challenging  form  of 
mission  life.  Without  advertising 
that  I am  a Catholic  Sister,  I try  to 
maintain  a friendly,  listening, 
sympathetic,  and  interested 
approach.  One  day  someone 
shared  that  I was  a missionary 
nun  and  those  present  expressed 
surprise,  saying  that  they  would 
never  have  guessed.  They  asked 
me  questions  about  my  life  as  a 
missionary,  which  I willingly 
answered. 

A missionary  I still  am.  And  I 
have  even  been  told  that  this  may 
be  my  most  successful  assign- 
ment. Truthfully  I'm  enjoying  liv- 
ing it.  Fifty-six  years  ago  I com- 
mitted my  life  to  God.  Choosing 
to  be  fully  alive  is  my  way  of 
being  a missionary  in  2008.°° 


✓ 


Harmony  Hall  Centre  for  Seniors 
in  Toronto  has  a very  success- 
ful jewellery  club  that  meets  every 
Thursday  from  1:00  p.m.  to  3:00 
p.m.  The  club  started  one  year  ago 
when  Our  Lady's  Missionary  Sr. 
Lucia  Lee  offered  to  instruct  jew- 
ellery-making (beading)  classes.  I 
thought  it  was  a fantastic  idea.  Sr. 
Lucy  had  received  inspiration  and 
encouragement  from  patients  at  a 
cancer  hospital  in  Fortaleza,  Brazil, 
to  whom  she  had  taught  beading. 

Our  jewellery  club  started  with 
six  seniors  being  instructed  by  Sr. 
Lucy  and  now,  even  after  her 
return  to  Brazil,  has  grown  to  more 
than  30  seniors.  In  fact.  Harmony 
Hall  has  gained  new  members 
because  of  the  jewellery  club.  This 
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Sr.  Lucy  Lee  and  13-year-old  Jessica 
Sequeira,  a top  student  in  Sr.  Lucy's 
jewellery-making  class  in  Fortaleza,  Bran 
Below:  While  in  Canada,  Sr.  Lucy  taught  1 
beading  to  Sivasothy  Velauthatillai  (left),  j 
Lorraine  Steele  (right),  and  other  seniors  al 
Harmony  Hall  in  Toronto. 


T o dream 


By  Sr.  Marie  Clarkson,  O.L.M. 


was  it 

a dream 

Expectation 

newness 

expanse 

sparlcs  twirling 
reaching 
meeting 

was  it 

only  a dream 

crumpled 

twisted 

distorted 


bio 


wn  up 
tom  apart 


smithereens 

was  it 

onlu  a dream 


particles  falling 
drifting 
settling 

still  shapes 

vague  forms 
emerging 

tranejuility 

difference 


newness 


is  it 


dream 


who  has  the  tenacity 
the  fire 

the  courage 

to  dream 

the  dream 


program  has  also  been  a major  suc- 
cess in  integrating  our  three  lan- 
guage programs  of  Tamil,  Chinese 
and  English.  Despite  differences  in 
culture  and  language,  members 
have  been  able  to  share  new  bead- 
ing patterns  of  their  own  creation.  I 
am  so  thankful  to  Sr.  Lucy  for 
inspiring  the  creative  energy,  confi- 
dence, pride,  and  new  friendships  I 
see  in  the  members  every  Thursday. 
Sr.  Lucy  is  still  sending  us  project 
ideas  from  Brazil.  I hope  the  peo- 
ple there  taking  part  in  her  jew- 
ellery-making classes  know  how 
much  they  are  helping  the  seniors 
of  Harmony  Hall.°o 

Sherri  Buhner  is  the  English 
Program  Coordinator  at  Harmony 
Hall  Centre  for  Seniors. 


Sr.  Marie  Clarkson  (second  from  left)  at  her  retirement  party  from  her  work 
in  chaplaincy  at  Toronto  East  General  Hospital.  L-R:  Chaplains  Sheila  Ellis, 
Sr.  Marie,  Carol  Stoddart,  Gail  Fox. 
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Like  a mustard  seed 

Hardship  turned  to  gitt  and  a deepening  of  faith 

THROUGH  AN  EXPERIENCE  OF  FRIENDSHIP 


By  Sr.  Anie  Montejo,  O.L.M. 

My  days  in  Canada  in  the 
past  year  have  been  eye 
opening  and  enriching.  But 
things  were  not  always  so. 

In  the  autumn  of  2006  I joined 
on  as  a volunteer  at  the  drop-in. 
Mustard  Seed,  run  by  the  Sisters 
of  the  Congregation  of  Saint 
Joseph.  The  drop-in  helps  women 
in  the  community  who  are  desti- 
tute or  victims  of  abuse,  or  other- 
wise in  need  of  friendship  and 
support.  Since  I joined  I have  been 
going  there  once  a week.  The 
Mustard  Seed  experience  has 
given  life  to  my  journey  and  nur- 
tured my  faith.  It  is  one  year  since 
I have  begun  journeying  with  the 
women  of  diverse  personalities  at 
the  drop-in. 

My  first  three  months  there 
were  difficult.  The  work  and  the 
attitudes  of  the  people  that  I met 
were  very  different  from  that  of 
my  previous  work,  which  included 
organizing  and  serving  impover- 
ished fishing  communities  in  the 
southern  Philippines.  During  my 
first  few  weeks  in  the  east  end 
Toronto  drop-in,  I saw  myself  in 


Jennifer  offered  friendship  and  sup- 
port to  Sr.  Anie  Montejo  during 
Anie's  time  as  a volunteer  at  the 
Mustard  Seed  drop-in.  Toronto. 


strange,  new  situations.  And  to  top 
it  all,  there  was  the  question  of 
language — of  me  trying  to  be 
understood  and  of  them  trying  to 
understand  me.  Losing  confidence 
in  myself,  soon  it  felt  as  though  I 
didn't  have  the  courage  to  face  my 
own  shadow.  Everywhere  I turned 
I encountered  hardship  in  dealing 
with  the  people  around  me. 

But  hardship  turned  to  gift 
when  an  experience  of  deep 
friendship  helped  me  to  see  the 
preciousness  of  life  and  the  full- 
ness of  facing  life's  challenge. 

I met  a woman,  Jennifer,  at  the 
drop-in  centre  who  became  my 
best  friend  and  supporter  there. 
From  the  very  beginning  she 
treated  me  as  an  equal,  calling  me 
by  name,  "Anie!"  without  adding 
"Sister".  Every  time  I heard  her 
call  me,  I felt  the  sweetness  of  my 
name.  This  lady  gave  me  a real 
gift  during  my  first  Christmas 
here.  Her  gift  was  very  precious 
to  me  because  it  taught  me  that 
what  I needed  for  that  season  of 
giving  was  not  material  things  but 
real  happiness  and  friendship. 

Our  friendship  relieved  me  of  my 
homesickness.  No  longer  was  I 
alone  in  a strange  land  struggling 
with  new  situations  and  a new 
language,  but  was  able  to  adjust 
to  the  work  at  the  drop-in  centre. 

I see  now,  reflecting  on  this 
experience,  that  God  raised  me 
up.  God  showed  me  the  secret  of 
real  happiness  and  contentment.  I 
see  myself  like  a tiny  mustard 
seed  that  was  thrown  onto  the  soil 
of  challenge. 

The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like 
a mustard  seed  that  a farmer 


L-R:  Srs.  Anie  Montejo,  Christine 
Gebel,  and  Norma  Samar  at 
Sr.  Anie's  missioning  ceremony, 
April  26,  2008,  after  participating  in 
Scarboro  Missions'  four-month  lay 
mission  preparation  program. 


sowed  in  his  field.  It  is  the  small- 
est of  all  seeds,  but  when  it  has 
grown  it  is  larger  than  all  the  gar- 
den plants  and  becomes  a tree,  so 
that  the  birds  of  the  air  come  and 
make  nests  in  its  branches." 
(Matthew  13:31-32) 

My  faith,  my  mustard  seed,  has 
been  nurtured  and  grows  through 
journeying  with  others,  with 
friends  both  old  and  new.  In  these 
people  I have  felt  Jesus'  presence 
and  I become  Jesus  to  them.  Now 
I take  each  and  every  beautiful 
moment  with  them,  cherishing 
each  and  every  one. 

The  best  gift  of  this  journey  is 
learning  the  value  of  being  willing 
and  open  to  change  and  ready  to 
embrace  the  challenges  of  life.°o 
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ries  for 


EWLY  PUBLISHED , "THE  FLOWING  BRIDGE' 
ON  PRAYER  AND  MEDITATION 


a seeker 

OEFERS  INSTRUCTION  AND  GUIDANCE 


By  Sr.  Elaine  Maclnnes,  O.L.M. 


eing  an  octogenarian  has  no 
caution  for  a missioner. 
There  are  encounters  to 
grace  each  aging  step.  This  came 
to  mind  during  a happy  book- 
launch  recently/  when  Toronto- 
based  Our  Lady's  Missionaries 
joined  me  in  the  rooms  of  the 
beautiful  Edward  Day  Art  Gallery 
on  West  Queen  Street.  The  event 
was  sponsored  by  Freeing  the 
Human  Spirit,  a small  charity  by 
which  we  carry  out  a program  of 
bringing  hope  and  healing  to 
inmates  at  Canadian  correctional 
institutes  through  the  practice  of 
yoga  and  meditation. 

Since  becoming  of  age,  my  cur- 
rent missionary  efforts  consist 
principally  in  writing.  About  a 
year  ago,  I had  been  asked  by 
Wisdom  Publishers  of  Boston  to 
write  a book  of  instructions  and 
guidance  for  those  whose  prayer 
is  at  the  experience  stage  of  medi- 


tation. The  book,  entitled  "The 
Flowing  Bridge:  Guidance  on 
beginning  Zen  koans",  gives  a 
hint  of  the  enigmatic  nature  of  the 
koan — a powerful  tool  in  the  prac- 
tice of  Zen  meditation. 

Zen  koans,  such  as  the  well 
known,  "What  is  the  sound  of  one 
hand  clapping?",  are  not  supposed 
to  be  understood  with  the  intel- 
lect. The  way  to  work  on  a koan  is 
not  to  bring  it  into  the  light  and 
examine  it.  We  cannot  solve  a 
koan  with  the  intellect,  with  mem- 
ory, with  our  emotions,  with  our 
imagination,  or  with  our  will. 
None  of  these  instruments  of  light 
(as  I call  them)  can  bring  us  to  the 
enlightenment  we  seek  in  Zen  sit- 
ting. We  work  on  a koan  by  enter- 
ing the  silence  and  darkness  and 
allowing  the  koan  to  work  on  us. 

Books  pass  through  a virtual 
metamorphosis  before  they 
appear  on  a bookstore  shelf.  Dr. 


THE  FLOWING  BRIDGE1 

f'  IJ  1 0 A N ( E ON  8 E 0 u N | „ 5 ZEN  KOANS 


MAINE  M A C I N N E S 

' _ -RUBEN  l ' « *•  1,0 

l,h„  Mlm,  Brtoth  and  M 


Ruben  Habito,  friend  and  mentor, 
handled  the  major  part  of  the  first 
stage  of  this  book.  He  not  only 
wrote  a brilliant  introduction,  but 
also  chose  the  material  from  my 
assorted  writing  of  long  ago.  The 
second  stage  is  getting  all  the 
material  in  book  form  under  the 
discerning  eye  of  the  publisher. 
Friend  and  colleague  Patrick 
Gallagher  was  my  persevering 
editor  in  Toronto. 

Finally  it  all  came  together  and 
the  launch  was  celebrated  by  a 
host  of  associates,  disciples,  and 
friends.  Zen  cooks  provided  their 
own  enticing  fragrances  and 
flavours  in  a wide  variety  of  fin- 
ger foods.  And  my  nephew  Ray 
Landry,  utilizing  his  gift  for  mim- 
icry and  impersonation,  enter- 
tained us  with  his  humorous 
depictions  of  some  of  Canada's 
prime  ministers  and  other  world 
famous  figures  as  they  contem- 
plate the  koan  of  the  flowing 
bridge:  "the  bridge  is  flowing  but 
the  river  is  not." 

My  deep  gratitude  to  those 
who  helped  bring  this  book  to 
fruition  and  to  all  who  helped  to 
celebrate  its  launching.°° 


Sr.  Elaine  Maclnnes  and  her  new 
book  entitled  "The  Flowing  Bridge: 
Guidance  on  beginning  Zen  koans", 
which  gives  a hint  of  the  enigmatic 
nature  of  the  koan — a powerful  tool 
in  the  practice  of  Zen  meditation. 
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Out  of  the  Cold! 

Students  and  state  at  St.  Michael's  College  School 

CARRY  ON  THE  WORK  OF  MISSION  TO  THE  HOMELESS 


The  students  of  St.  Michael's 
College  School  under  the 
direction  of  Basilian  Father  John 
Murphy,  Kevin  Anderson  '73,  Our 
Lady's  Missionary  Sr.  Susan 
Moran,  and  teachers  at  the  school, 
along  with  Rev.  John  Erb  of  St. 
Michael's  and  All  Angels  Anglican 
Church,  opened  Out  of  the  Cold 
on  January  15,  1987.  Its  initial  loca- 
tion was  a converted  photography 
shop  on  St.  Clair  Avenue  West. 
Every  Saturday  for  about  four 
hours  the  homeless  came.  "We 
shared  their  lives,  offering  a hot 
meal,  warm  clothing  and  gro- 
ceries," said  Sr.  Moran.  "Fr.  Frank 
McCabe  (Basilian),  principal  at  the 
time,  offered  his  prayers,  trust  and 
assistance."  The  program  was 
enthusiastically  supported  by  staff 
and  students,  along  with  Basilian 
Father  Leo  Campbell  at  Holy 
Rosary  Church. 

Out  of  the  Cold  has  come  a long 
way  since  those  early  days.  Last 
fall.  Governor  General  Michaelle 
Jean  invested  Sister  Moran  with 


the  Order  of  Canada  for  her  work 
with  the  homeless.  "Out  of  the 
Cold  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  successful  institutions  helping 
people  in  Toronto,"  says  Richard 
Always,  President  of  the 
University  of  St.  Michael's  College. 

Sr.  Moran  requested  that  now  is 
the  time  to  introduce  and  recog- 
nize those  students  who  can  well 
be  considered  co-founders  of  the 
program:  Craig  Smeaton  '90,  Enzo 
Sallese  '88,  John  Spence  '89,  Chris 
Foy  '88  and  his  wife  Joanne,  Chris 
Zownir  '92,  and  Ed  Moran  and  Liz 
Eustace,  nephew  and  niece  of 
Sister  Moran. 

On  June  20,  2007,  the  Student 
Council  and  staff  of  St.  Michael's 
College  School  gave  $3,000  to  Out 
of  the  Cold.  Sr.  Moran's  work  is 
being  carried  on  by  John  Walsh 
'73,  Peter  Grbac  '08,  and  Basilian 
Father  Joe  Redican.°o 

Taken  from  the  St.  Michael's 
College  School  Alumni  Magazine, 
Blue  Banner,  Fall  2007. 


A house  of  welcome 

Refuge  from  the  streets  of  Toronto  can 
be  hard  to  come  by,  but  Sr.  Susan 
Moran  of  Our  Lady's  Missionaries  is 
relentless  in  her  pursuit.  The  co-founder 
of  Toronto's  Out  of  the  Cold  program 
persuaded  the  University  of  St. 
Michael's  College  and  the  Seeds  of 
Hope  Foundation  to  join  forces  to  open 
Lazarus  House,  a downtown  community 
of  welcome  for  the  poor  and  homeless. 
Above:  On  hand  for  the  blessing  are 
L-R,  Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Mike 
Traher,  Fr.  Paul  McGill,  Archbishop 
Thomas  Collins,  Sr.  Susan  Moran,  and 
Isabelle  Sisi,  executive  assistant  to  Dr. 
Richard  Alway,  president  of  St. 
Michael's  College.  (Photo  courtesy  of  St. 
Michael's  College.) 


Lome  Clapper  enjoys  a hot  meal  while  chatting  with  Srs.  Gwen 
Legault  (standing)  and  Susan  Moran  during  the  Out  Of  The  Cold 
program  at  The  Stone  School  on  Rubidge  Street,  Peterborough, 
Ontario.  This  is  a new  program  hosted  by  St.  Peter-in-Chains 
Cathedral  and  St.  Alphonsus  Church,  and  also  supported  by  congre- 
gational leader  Sr.  Dorothy  Ryan  and  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 

"A  lot  of  churches  and  organizations  provide  lunches  and  dinners 
throughout  the  week  for  people  who  need  food  and  companionship, 
but  on  Saturdays  there  was  only  one  evening  meal  provided  each 
month  so  we  decided  to  fill  that  gap  and  provide  a meal  each 
Saturday  modelled  on  the  Out  of  the  Cold  program,  which  includes 
the  space  for  10  people  to  spend  the  night,"  said  Peterborough  orga- 
nizer Gwen  Johnston.  "We  expect  anywhere  from  40  to  90  people  for 
dinner." 

"It  is  a beautiful  tribute  to  Peterborough's  mission  to  the  poor 
and  the  homeless,"  said  Sr.  Moran.  "Bishop  Nicola  De  Angelis, 
Father  Joe  Moran  and  Father  Paul  Massel  have  been  wonderful. 

And,  we'd  never  be  opening  without  the  hard  work  of  Gwen  and 
her  daughter  Tricia." 

Quotes  taken  from  article  by  Kelly  McGillis,  "Out  of  the  Cold 
program  helps  homeless  poor",  The  Peterborough  Examiner. 


J 
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Prauer  of  mtj  heart 

By  Sr.  Mary  Hughes,  O.L.M. 

After  many  years  of  living  in  the  Northeast  of 
Brazil  I have  returned  to  Canada.  It  happens  to 
be  Christmastime,  and  while  I am  enjoying  the 
snow  and  decorations  I am  thinking  of  the  lovely 
festive  season  in  Brazil.  Despite  the  poverty  of  the 
people  with  whom  I have  lived  and  worked,  there  is 
hope,  love  and  excitement. 

Before  my  return  I once  again  visited  a large 
group  of  landless  farmers  and  their  families.  For 
some  years  they  had  been  living  on  the  side  of  the 
road  near  a large  tract  of  unoccupied  land  while 
negotiating  with  the  government  in  the  hope  that 
one  day  the  land  would  be  theirs.  Now  Sr.Clarice 
Garvey,  who  has  supported  these  struggling  people 
for  years,  tells  me  that  the  elderly  couple  who  own 
the  land  will  not  accept  the  financial  settlement 
offered  by  the  government.  Once  again  the  people 
must  fold  up  their  tents  and  search  for  a place  to 
live.  How  sad.  I can't  help  thinking  what  a wonder- 
ful Christmas  present  it  could  have  been  for  these 
families,  and  especially  the  children  who  are  the 
future  of  Brazil. 

Even  from  Canada,  this  faraway  and  often  cold 
land,  as  I daily  face  my  diminishment,  the  people  of 
Brazil  remain  in  my  heart  and  mind.  Included  in  my 
daily  prayer  are  the  landless  farmers  in  Brazil.  May 
God  bless  them  all  and  give  them  the  strength  and 
courage  to  continue  their  struggle 
for  the  right  to  land.°o 


Sr.  Mary  Hughes  with  Raimundo,  a community  leader 
who  assists  landless  peoples  in  Chorozinha,  Ceara  State, 
northeastern  Brazil. 


Home 


Sr.  Pauline 
Doherty 


By  Sr.  Marie  Clarkson,  O.L.M. 

Our  Lady's  Missionaries  welcomed  Sr.  Pauline 
Doherty  home  to  her  Toronto  community  in 
May  of  2006.  After  41  years  of  living  in  Fortaleza, 
Brazil,  the  word  "home"  is  hazy,  but  clarity  begins 
to  emerge  with  each  story  Pauline  shares  with  me. 

As  she  tells  of  her  treatment  for  can- 
cer, she  does  not  focus  on  the  diffi- 
culties. Rather,  she  speaks  of  the 
good  care  from  the  doctors  and  staff 
at  St.  Michael's  Hospital  as  well  as 
the  marvellous  old  fashioned 
hands-on  nursing  care  from  her 
Sister  companions.  She  also  points 
out  the  fun,  support  and  even  mix- 
ups  that  come  with  community  liv- 
ing. She  even  likes  to  attend  our 
OLM  community  meetings  to  be  a part  of  the  latest 
happenings. 

Pauline  speaks  of  this  time  of  diminishing  health 
as  a time  of  blessings,  a time  of  being  reacquainted 
with  family  while  maintaining  contact  with  far  off 
friends  through  modern  technology.  She  speaks  of 
the  richness  of  her  life,  the  richness  of  growing  up 
in  a family  of  13  children.  Imagine  playmates 
always  close  at  hand.  She  describes  her  first  new 
dress,  her  very  own,  bought  for  her  to  wear  to  her 
sister's  wedding.  It  was  yellow  with  a bas- 
ket of  flowers  embroidered  upon  it. 

She  describes  the  richness  of  her  life  in 
Brazil.  Those  who  visit  Pauline  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  her  makeshift  gallery  of 
photos  pasted  helter-skelter  over  her 
closet  walls.  Each  image  tells  a story  of  its 
own,  which  you  can  hear  as  long  as  energy 
lasts,  yours  as  well  as  hers.  Those  who  visit 
Pauline  meet  people  who  struggle,  who  laugh,  who 
live,  not  only  in  Brazil,  but  in  Pauline's  heart.  She 
draws  strength  from  this  sharing  of  life  and  from 
the  message  sent  by  Lila,  a friend  in  Brazil,  "We  are 
all  praying  for  you."  Once  again  Pauline  is  home.oo 
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No  tears  but  mine 

After  years  of  negotiation , a community  of  landless  farmers  has  been 

DENIED  THEIR  DREAM  OF  LAND 

By  Sr.  Clarice  Garvey,  O.L.M. 


Most  of  my  work  with  the 
landless  people  here  in 
Brazil  is  life-giving  and 
rewarding.  I feel  at  home  with 
them,  enjoy  their  humour,  and 
know  that  I am  privileged  to  be 
called  to  share  my  life  with  them. 
But  there  are  also  times  when  1 
sense  their  frustration,  sadness, 
and  pain.  With  hardly  a word  of 
explanation  their  hopes  and 
dreams  are  ignored,  their  rights 
are  denied.  I often  wonder  how 
they  cope. 

You  may  recall  my  stories 
about  a group  known  as  the 
Uruanan.  They  had  been  living  as 
a community  in  makeshift  homes 
on  a roadside,  holding  endless 
meetings  among  themselves  as 
well  as  with  government  agents  in 
their  quest  for  land.  After  two 
years  of  these  patient,  nonviolent 


efforts,  they  were  informed  that 
all  negotiations  with  the 
landowner  had  ceased.  They 
would  not  now  and  likely  not 
ever  live  on  that  land  as  they  had 
dreamed. 

In  my  disappointment,  confu- 
sion and  sadness  I was  confronted 
with  several  questions:  How  do 
these  people  survive,  having  been 
ignored,  deceived  and  denied 
their  rights — God  given  rights, 
legal  rights,  rights  guaranteed  by 
the  very  people  who  had  just  said 
no.  How  do  they  feel  about  a gov- 
ernment elected  mainly  by  the 
poor  on  the  promise  of  land 
reform  and  who  fail  to  deliver  on 
that  promise?  How  can  they  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  God  hears  the 
cry  of  the  poor? 

I have  just  returned  from 
spending  a few  days  with  these 
very  people.  Initially,  I 
hesitated  to  go  so  soon 
after  their  move  off  the 
land  that  they  had  occu- 
pied for  two  years.  I was 
nervous.  How  would  I 
greet  them  in  this  new 
place?  Strangely  enough 
they  were  waiting  for  me. 
To  my  surprise,  there  were 
no  tears,  except  mine.  Hug 
after  hug,  the  greetings 
were  the  same:  smiles  and 
praise  for  the  beauty  of 
the  new  location. 

We  gathered  in  a circle, 
sitting  on  huge  logs  cut 
from  dead  trees  in  the 
bush.  The  people  began  to 
tell  me  their  story,  one 
picking  up  words  left  out 
by  another.  They  said  that 


when  the  government  agents 
brought  them  the  final  word,  they 
gathered  together  as  they  were 
accustomed  to  doing  when  faced 
with  a crisis.  And  they  did  what 
they  always  do — they  prayed.  As 
they  talked  among  themselves, 
they  remembered  that  they  had 
been  deceived  before  and  sur- 
vived. They  asked  each  other 
what  they  were  to  do  now  and 
discussed  opinions  long  into  the 
night. 

In  the  morning  they  decided  to 
break  into  three  groups.  They 
would  each  find  an  area  of  land 
nearby  where  they  could  camp 
temporarily.  They  would  continue 
to  maintain  their  name  as  the 
Uruanan  People.  They  would  also 
maintain  their  dream. 

They  recalled  their  mission — to 
struggle,  to  free  the  land  from 
large  landowners  who  do  not 
need  it  and  who  hold  on  to  it  only 
to  increase  their  personal  wealth 
and  power.  They  committed 
themselves  to  continue,  all  three 
groups  together  as  one  commu- 
nity, so  as  to  provide  the  support 
they  needed  from  each  other. 

They  would  keep  in  contact  with 
the  government  agents,  urging 
them  to  search  out  other  lands  in 
the  region  for  the  community's 
use  and  for  the  use  of  hundreds  of 
other  landless  families  in  need  of 
the  basics  for  life. 

They  asked  me  to  continue  to 
visit  them,  to  remind  others  to 
visit,  and  to  spread  their  story.  I 
was  overwhelmed  by  their  faith 
and  courage.  There  was  disap- 
pointment but  no  bitterness,  no 
anger. 


Sr.  Clarice  Garvey  with  a member  of  a commu- 
nity of  landless  families  who  had  been  camped 
on  the  roadside  while  awaiting  the  govern- 
ment's decision  on  their  request  for  ownership 
of  land  through  the  Agrarian  Reform  Program. 
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Martins  Camurcan,  an  organic  fanner, 
Sr.  Clarice  Garvey,  and  Bob  Thomas  of 
SHARE,  a Canadian  organization 
helping  organic  food  growers  in  sev- 
eral countries.  Brazil. 

Later  that  night,  under  a beauti- 
ful sky  full  of  stars  and  moon,  we 
sat  around  a huge  fire  fed  by  dead 
branches  of  the  caju  (cashew)  trees. 
We  sang  many  of  the  old  base 
Christian  community  songs  about 
the  importance  of  unity,  about  the 
joy  that  will  be  theirs  one  day,  about 
hope  and  love,  and  about  God's 
option  for  the  poor,  which  had 
nourished  their  faith  in  the  past. 

Looking  back  now  and  reflecting 
on  that  experience,  I can  articulate 
some  of  what  I learned  with  them. 
They  have  no  doubt  that  they  are 
loved  by  God,  that  God  is  in  their 
lives  and  in  their  struggle.  They 
believe  that  God  hears  them 
because  it  is  God's  presence  that 
gives  them  the  strength  to  con- 
tinue. They  know  that  they  are 
blessed  by  God  and  want  to  share 
that  blessing  with  others. 

"Blest  are  the  poor  for  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  theirs."  Blessed  are 
we  who  have  the  faith  to  believe 
these  words  of  Jesus.°° 


SHARE  supports  organic 
farmers  in  Brazil 

Once  again,  more  than  100 
Brazilian  organic  farmers, 
women  and  men,  from  three  states 
will  gather  at  an  agricultural  school 
located  on  a farm  in  the  municipality 
of  Independencia.  They  will  renew 
friendships,  share  experiences,  as 
well  as  learn  new  ideas  about  plant- 
ing, about  caring  for  the  land,  about 
ecosystems,  and  about  permaculture 
in  general. 

These  meetings  began  in  2001 
with  nine  participants.  They  were  ini- 
tiated by  Bob  Thomas,  an  agrono- 
mist and  project  manager  with 
SHARE,  a Canadian  foundation  that 
provides  financial  help  and  orienta- 
tion in  rural  areas  of  Brazil.  This  will 
be  our  eighth  annual  meeting.  Each 
year,  some  SHARE  board  members 
accompany  Bob  on  his  visit  to  Brazil. 
This  year  Murray  Brownridge  and 
Steve  Anderson  along  with  his  son 
Neil  are  expected  to  come.  Sr. 
Clarice  Garvey  and  other  members 
of  the  Brazilian  Church’s  Land 
Pastoral  Team  are  helping  to  orga- 
nize the  meeting. °° 


Charitable 
Gift  Annuities 

Are  you  retired? 
Approaching  retirement? 
Are  you  looking  for  a way 
to  guarantee  an  income 
for  the  rest  of  your  life? 

A Charitable  Gift  Annuity 
may  be  right  for  you... 


y to  guarantee  that  you  will  receive 
income  payments  for  as  long  as 
you  or  your  spouse  lives; 

y to  provide  immediate  and  long 
term  tax  benefits; 

y to  support  Scarboro  Missions  as  we 
accompany  the  poor  and  peoples 
of  other  lands  and  cultures. 


NEW  ANNUITY  RATES 
EFFECTIVE  IMMEDIATELY 

Age 

Percent  Rate 

65 

5.76  % 

70 

6.39  % 

75 

7.07  % 

80 

8.03  % 

87 

10.00% 

89  + 

10.00% 

Call  today  for  more  information: 
416-261-7135  or  1-800-260-4815 
And  please  visit  our  website  at 

www.scarboromissions.ca 


SERVING  IN  FAITH 
GUIDED  BY  THE  SPIRIT 
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Precious 

In  moments  of  clarity  we 


moments 

RECOGNIZE  God's  goodness  in  people  and  events 


By  Sr.  Yolanda  Cadavos,  O.L.M. 


ife  in  mission  is  a constant 
learning  experience  when  one 
“""“Is  fully  present  and  the  senses 
are  attuned.  One  of  these  moments 
occurred  when  Sr.  Pauline  Doherty 
and  Sr.  Mary  Hughes  left  their 
beloved  Brazil  after  42  years.  Their 
presence  is  greatly  missed.  Their 
friends  in  Bela  Vista  ask  for  news 
and  continue  to  share  stories  of  the 
Sisters'  goodness  and  generosity. 
One  little  girl  came  to  our  door 
shyly  handing  me  a letter  to  be 
sent  to  Pauline  and  Mary.  Even  the 
birds  rejoice  as  they  drink  and 
bathe  in  Pauline's  improvised 
birdbath. 

I experienced  another  moment 
of  clarity  when  I was  invited  to 
participate  in  a workshop  for  the 
Pastoral  da  Crianqa,  the  pastoral 
work  with  children  in  our  area.  I 
went  with  the  idea  of  supporting 
the  women  and  men  volunteers. 
However,  listening  and  participat- 
ing in  the  activities  inspired  and 
challenged  me  to  do  more.  Now  I 
visit  with  struggling  families  on  a 
regular  basis,  which  helps  to  create 
a bond  of  trust.  This  also  allows 
me  to  support  their  efforts  to  pro- 
vide healthy  growth  and  develop- 
ment for  those  children  under  six 
years  of  age. 

My  visits  have  shown  me  a dif- 
ferent scene — a scene  of  simplicity, 
of  spontaneity  and  of  warm  wel- 
come. At  times,  I become  a recipi- 
ent of  smiles  and  hugs,  while  at 
other  times,  I sense  their  fear  upon 
seeing  my  face,  which  is  different 
from  theirs.  This  is  a humbling 
experience. 

Seeing  the  reality  of  those  who 
are  living  with  almost  nothing  and 


knowing  that  there  are  others  liv- 
ing in  extravagant  luxury,  makes 
me  aware  of  the  great  inequalities 
that  exist  in  our  unjust  world.  It 
helps  me  to  pause  and  reflect  on 
what  keeps  these  families'  hopes 
alive.  I sense  that  there  is  more 
here  than  the  eye  can  see — the  peo- 
ple's resilience,  their  sense  of  ale- 
gria  (joy),  their  zest  for  life  despite 
their  difficult  lives.  This  is  a source 
of  strength  for  me,  and  gives  me 
an  awareness  of  what  is  important. 

A scene  that  remains  in  my 
memory  like  a photograph  is  of  a 
mother  and  her  four-month-old 
baby,  rocking  together  in  an  old 


rede  (net  hammock)  in  a bare  room. 
Seeing  their  love  within  such 
starkness,  filled  me  with  energy 
and  grace  in  the  sacredness  of  that 
moment.  These  are  precious 
moments  of  recognizing  God's 
presence. 

A neighbour,  Albanisa,  once 
said,  "We  are  blessed  by  your 
presence."  I would  add,  we  are 
truly  blessed  to  be  welcomed  and 
able  to  walk  with  the  Brazilian 
people.  My  heart  is  filled  with 
gratitude  and  joy  for  the  privilege 
of  sharing  life  with  the  Brazilian 

people.oo 


Sr.  Yolanda  Cadavos  visits  with  Maiara  and  her  daughter  Andresa.  The  picture 
was  taken  by  Suzana  Barbosa  who  visited  in  Brazil,  spending  time  with  children 
in  urban  poor  areas. 
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In  transition 

Learning  to  move  where  God  calls  us 

By  Sr.  Mona  Kelly,  O.L.M. 


Life  seems  full  of  transitions.  To  me  this  usually  means  to  go  with  the 
flow.  No  matter  how  carefully  I plan  my  day,  I find  myself  called 
forth  to  respond  to  people  in  their  need. 

A wonderful  example  of  a person  in  transition  here  in  Brazil  was 
Cardinal  Aloisio  Lorscheider  who  died  on  December  23,  2007.  He  came 
from  the  south  of  Brazil  and  became  Archbishop  of  Fortaleza  in  the 
northeast  where  he  stayed  for  22  years.  While  here,  I often  heard  him 
speak  of  how  grateful  he  was  for  all  that  he  learned  from  the  poor.  Dom 
Aloisio  was  an  example  to  everyone  in  his  ability  to  listen  to  the  people 
and  he  adapted  well  to  the  culture  of  the  northeast.  It  was  his  intention 
to  become  one  with  the  people  and  he  succeeded  in  his  dream. 

To  me.  Dona  Nilda  is  another  example  of  a person  living  in  transi- 
tion. Each  week,  four  or  five  of  us  working  with  the  diocesan  children's 
pastoral  team  parade  into  her  home  carrying  food,  toys,  clothes,  and 
other  items  for  the  lunch  and  activities  we  offer  to  about  30  children  on 
Saturdays  at  Dona  Nilda's.  This  grandmother  has  developed  the  gift  of 
hospitality  beyond  what  most  of  us  consider  average.  She  welcomes 
all.  She  accepts  everyone  who  comes  to  her  home,  even  those  in  need  of 
a place  to  stay  overnight.  She  shares  generously  whatever  she  has,  even 
her  last  bowl  of  beans.  Her  special  kindness  is  also  shown  to  the  street 
kids.  Dona  Nilda  is  one  of  the  poor  who  always  shares  whatever  she 
has,  always  adapts  to  the  conditions  of  the  hour  and  is  available  to 
whomever  is  in  need. 


So  once  again  it  is  from  the  disadvantaged  people  who  have  little  in 
material  goods,  but  an  abundance  of  faith,  that  we  learn  where  God  is 
calling  us. °° 


Sr.  Mona  Kelly  chats  with  Dona  Nilda  and  her  husband  Senhor  Francisco 
who  are  committed  to  helping  those  in  need  within  their  community. 
Fortaleza,  Brazil.  Credit:  Jen  Snyder  of  I. Can  Foundation,  which  was  estab- 
lished by  Ben  and  Doreen  Wicks  to  provide  impoverished  children  around 
the  world  with  materials  and  services  to  enable  them  to  become  literate. 


Sr.  Lorie  Nunez  (centre)  with  Our 
Lady's  Missionaries  Associates,  all  of 
whom  participate  in  various  OLM 
activities.  (L-R)  Gemma  Labitan,  visit- 
ing from  Canada,  Nimfa  Codilan,  Ella 
Cabiasa,  and  Joy  Tumamac.  Mindanao, 
Philippines. 

A chance  encounter 

By  Sr.  Christine  Gebel,  O.L.M. 

arly  for  an  appointment  and 

wanting  to  pass  some  time, 

Sr.  Lorie  Nunez  and  I ducked  into  a 
little  shop.  The  sales  clerk  spotted 
our  OLM  pendants  and  asked  if  we 
were  religious  Sisters.  Our  "Yes" 
began  a conversation  that  contin- 
ued over  the  years,  as  Ella  Cabiasa 
became  an  Our  Lady's  Missionaries 
(OLM)  Associate.  Ella  shared  that  it 
was  her  dream  also  to  be  a mission- 
ary. As  an  OLM  Associate,  she 
explored  what  that  could  mean  in 
her  own  life. 

Ella  had  suffered  from  severe 
asthma  since  childhood.  This  put 
limits  on  the  things  she  could  do 
and  the  places  she  could  go.  But 
she  realized  that  being  a mission- 
ary was  more  about  who  you  are 
than  what  you  do  or  where  you  go, 
and  she  missioned  herself  to  her 
neighbours  in  her  small  apartment 
building.  She  made  a point  of 
knowing  her  neighbours,  spending 
time  with  them  and  helping  them 
in  little  ways. 

Ella  died  without  warning  on 
December  17,  2007.  Despite  her 
young  age  of  48  years  and  her 
physical  limitations,  she  made  her 
little  corner  of  the  world  a better 
place.  I pray  that  Our  Lady's 
Missionaries  made  a difference  in 
her  life.  I know  that  she  made  a dif- 
ference in  ours,  all  because  of  a 
chance  encounter.^ 
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Dear  Corazon... 

Gifts  received  are  for  sharing , and  the  sharing  brings  joy 


By  Sr.  Mary  Gauthier,  O.L.M. 


any,  many  thanks!  The  big 
box  of  goodies  that  you 
sent  us  arrived  just  before 
Christmas.  Within  a very  short 
time  we  discovered  that  there 
were  many  people  with  whom  we 
could  share  the  contents  of  the 
box.  Yes,  and  even  have  some  for 
ourselves  as  we  are  still  enjoying 
the  peanut  butter. 

It  was  lunchtime  on  Christmas 
Eve  when  a mother,  daughter  and 
her  child  unexpectedly  dropped 
in.  For  a moment  I wondered 
what  I would  prepare  but  remem- 
bered your  box,  so  quickly 
opened  one  of  the  cans  of  meat 
and  served  it  with  rice  and  veg- 
etables. Our  visitors,  speaking  to 
each  other  in  the  dialect,  were 
exclaimiiag  how  good  the  meat 
was,  so  I told  them  it  was  a gift 
we  had  received.  The  little  girl 
just  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  get 
enough.  Since  they  would  not 
usually  have  meat  it  was  a real 
treat.  You  would  have  been  happy 
to  see  how  much  they  enjoyed  it. 
Really,  I was  filled  with  grateful- 
ness to  be  able  to  share  this  meal. 

Earlier  in  December,  Sr.  Lorie 
Nunez  and  I were  invited  to  a 
Christmas  party  at  Santo  Nino 
School.  It  is  part  of  the  literacy 
program  for  out-of-school  youth, 
which  Sr.  Christine  Gebel  helped 
organize  while  she  was  missioned 
here  in  the  Philippines.  Since  Sr. 
Christine  is  serving  on  the  leader- 
ship team  in  Canada  I have  been 
happy  to  do  follow  up  visits  to  the 
various  schools  now  and  again 
especially  for  parties.  Of  course 
we  wanted  to  bring  gifts,  so  Sr. 
Lorie  made  29  gift  bags  from  old 


Srs.  Lorie  Nunez  and  Mary  Gauthier  and  other  members  of  the  interfaith  dia- 
logue group  take  part  in  gift  giving  on  the  Muslim  festival  of  Eid  al-Adha. 


Maclean's  magazines.  The  bags 
contained  pencils,  pens,  crayons, 
soap,  and  toothpaste  all  from  your 
box,  and  candy  that  we  added. 
Seeing  the  delight  on  the  chil- 
dren's faces  filled  us  with  much 
gratitude. 

Once  again  your  box  came  in 
handy  when  we  received  a 
request  from  the  Archdiocese  of 
Cagayan  de  Oro  for  money  and 
clothes  to  be  given  to  two  groups. 


The  Mapalad  farmers  comprised 
the  first  group.  Do  you  know  their 
story?  Quite  some  time  ago,  under 
the  Agrarian  Reform  Program, 
they  were  given  land  to  farm 
cooperatively.  But  shortly  after, 
the  government  rescinded  its 
decision  and  the  farmers  were 
forced  off  the  land  they  had  been 
given.  During  the  latter  part  of 
2007,  these  farmers  walked  to 
Manila  from  Mindanao  in  order  to 
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draw  attention  to  their  plight  and 
to  speak  to  the  president  of  the 
Philippines  face-to-face.  The  walk 
took  them  two  months.  They  were 
able  to  meet  with  the  president 
and  promises  were  made.  Please 
God  may  their  hopes  for  land  be 
fulfilled.  In  the  meantime,  they 
needed  help.  We  were  able  to  give 
them  some  clothes  and  coffee, 
again  from  your  box. 

In  the  second  group  that  the 
archdiocese  asked  us  to  help  were 
evacuees  forced  to  flee  their 
homes  because  of  fighting 
between  the  military  and  a rebel 
group  called  the  New  People's 
Army.  We  shared  your  gifts  with 
them  as  well. 


Because  of  our  involvement  in 
a Muslim-Christian  dialogue 
group,  we  knew  that  the  Muslim 
celebration  of  Eid  al-Adha 
(Festival  of  Sacrifice)  this  year  fell 
just  before  Christmas.  This  is  a 
time  when  Muslims  are  encour- 
aged to  give  gifts  to  the  poor,  so 
our  interfaith  group  went  to  an 
impoverished  area  where  there 
are  Christians  and  Muslims,  to 
hold  a joint  celebration.  It  was  a 
fun  day  of  giving  our  gifts,  once 
again  from  your  box.  Sr.  Lorie 
was  the  emcee.  The  children  were 
asked  questions  and  if  they 
answered  correctly,  they  received 
a prize.  No  child  left  empty 
handed.  One  question  was. 


Sr.  Mary  Gauthier  (centre)  and  members  of  the  interfaith  group  lead  the  Walk 
for  Peace  at  the  Mindanao  Week  of  Peace  celebration  2007.  Philippines. 


Our  Lady’s  Missionaries  in  the 
Philippines  have  a new  email  address: 
olmphilippines@websprinter.net 


"Where  was  Jesus  born,  in 
Nazareth  or  in  Cogon?"  Cogon 
being  the  name  of  our  local  mar- 
ket. The  child's  answer  was 
Cogon.  What  came  to  my  mind 
was  that  God  is  certainly  every- 
where. Let  us  see  God  in  our 
Cogon  markets. 

Finally,  there  is  the  Landfill. 
People  live  right  next  to  it  and 
make  their  livelihood  from  col- 
lecting and  recycling  garbage 
from  the  dump.  Sr.  Margaret 
Walsh  has  had  a ministry  there  for 
many  years.  She  was  delighted  to 
see  the  baby  clothes,  the  rolled 
blankets  and  other  things  in  your 
package  that  she  was  able  to  bring 
to  the  people  of  the  Landfill.  What 
precious  gifts  to  share  with  the 
children  and  their  parents. 

As  you  can  see,  many  people 
have  benefited  from  your  gen- 
erosity. They  felt  your  concern 
and  caring  for  them  even  if  they 
do  not  know  you  personally.  They 
are  so  grateful  and  so  are  we.°° 
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Celebrating  life 

In  Vandeikya,  Nigeria,  the  World  Day  for  the  Disabled  calls  ale  to  rejoice 

By  Br.  Fred  Sherrer,  F.S.C. 


Sr.  Rosemarie  Donovan  with  Beatrice  (right),  and  Msendoo  whose  name 
means  "prayers  are  good." 


I came  to  Vandeikya  in  early 
December  for  a quiet  few  days, 
but  I picked  the  wrong  week. 
When  Sr.  Rosemarie  Donovan  of 
Our  Lady's  Missionaries  men- 
tioned over  a cup  of  tea  that  the 
coming  Saturday  would  be  World 
Day  for  the  Disabled,  I nodded  in 
interest  and  wondered  what  it  had 
to  do  with  her.  I soon  found  out. 

For  the  whole  week,  the  com- 
pound was  abuzz  with  staff  of 
St.  Joseph's  Centre  for  the 
Handicapped  coming  to  check 
with  Sr.  Rosemarie  on  details 
related  to  the  celebrations — prepa- 
ration of  grounds,  rentals,  catering 
and  last  minute  program  changes. 
Wednesday  saw  the  first  activity, 
a wheelchair  race  at  St.  Peter's 
Secondary  School.  A dozen  young 
people  showed  up  on  their  bikes 
for  the  disabled.  All  the  wheelchair 
bikes  were  constructed  at  St. 
Joseph's  Centre.  If  the  riders  were 
at  all  embarrassed  about  their  dis- 
abilities, they  showed  no  sign  of 
it.  The  young  men  wheeled  their 
chairs  like  chariots  around  the 
field  to  the  amusement  of  curious 
students  who  might  well  have  felt 
a grain  of  jealousy  that  they  could 
not  do  as  well.  The  young  women 
were  rather  more  sedate,  decked 
out  in  finery.  But  when  the  actual 
races  came,  the  women  like  the 
men  put  all  their  considerable 
muscle  into  tearing  up  the  field. 
Each  of  the  races  was  over  almost 
in  seconds,  the  winners  proudly 
doing  their  victory  lap. 

The  races  had  been  the  prelimi- 
nary event.  Saturday  saw  the 
really  grand  affair.  This  time  the 
venue  was  St.  Joseph's  Centre  for 
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Emmanuel,  Donald  and  Ganger  take  part  in  the 
wheelchair  races  during  the  celebrations  for  the 
World  Day  for  the  Disabled.  Vandeikya,  Nigeria. 


the  Handicapped.  By  11:00  when  I 
arrived  with  the  Sisters,  the  Centre 
was  a wonder  to  behold.  The 
entrance  and  grounds  were  swept 
clean.  Canopies  were  rigged  up 
and  300  rented  chairs  set  in  the 
shade  of  two  open-sided  buildings. 
One  section  was  for  the  guests  of 
honour — the  disabled — who  came 
from  as  far  as  Adikpo  to  celebrate 
"Our  Day!"  Two  hundred  eager 
faces  peered  out  from  the  shade 
taking  in  the  whole  show. 

A prime  item  on  the  program 
was  the  presentation  of  prizes  to 
the  winners  of  Wednesday's 
wheelchair  races.  All  of  them  in 
turn  wheeled  their  "chariots"  up 
to  the  chairman's  table  and  car- 
ried off  their  prizes  in  grand  style. 
Some  even  gave  a speech.  Tersoo 
Asemen  dragged  himself  up  to 
the  rostrum  to  tell  in  a strong 
voice  how  spinal  TB  had  disabled 
him  and  how  deeply  grateful  he 
was  to  Our  Lady's  Missionaries 
because  of  what  the  Centre  was 
able  to  do  for  him.  When  he  fin- 
ished, an  attendant  lifted  him  as 
he  would  a baby  and  carried  him 
back  to  his  chair. 

There  was  hardly  a dull 
moment,  but  when  there  was. 


Aku,  a man  with 
Down's  Syndrome, 
took  the  stage.  Pop 
bottle  raised  high, 
time  and  again  he 
moved  rhythmically 
to  the  music  and  did 
his  own  thing,  even 
taking  over  the  micro- 
phone, to  the  delight 
of  the  assembly.  And 
you  may  be  sure  all 
joined  in  the  feasting. 
The  honoured  guests  could  go 
away  proud  that  the  disabled  of 
Vandeikya  and  environs  had 
shown  the  world  that  they  are 
people  with  lives  worthy  of  cele- 
bration. 

Meanwhile,  sitting  opposite  the 
honoured  guests  in  the  shade  of  a 
similar  building  were  the  paying 
guests.  This  section  had  filled  up 
fairly  well  and,  as  someone 
remarked,  no  one  left  early. 

The  fundraising  event  began 
with  Thomas  Agbo,  chairman  of 
St.  Joseph  Society  for  the 
Disabled,  delivering  a vigorous 
opening  speech  praising  the  work 
of  Our  Lady's  Missionaries  and 
outside  agencies.  But  he  added  a 
stern  reminder  that  soon  it  would 
be  the  turn  of  the  Vandeikya  com- 
munity to  take  full  responsibility 
for  the  operation  of  the  Centre, 
and  the  time  to  start  was  now. 

Contributions  for  the  work  of 
the  Centre  were  then  received. 
Among  those  coming  forward  was 
Mrs.  Seember  Akauzua  from  the 
Women's  Development  Office  of 
the  local  government.  She  pledged 
to  continue  her  efforts  to  keep  up 
interest  in  the. project  on  the  part 


Sr.  Suzanne  Marshall  with  a pastoral 
care  worker  in  Vandeikya,  Nigeria. 

Sr.  Suzanne  has  been  working  in 
Nigeria  for  25  years  in  pastoral  care  and 
with  the  physically  challenged.  She 
developed  a pastoral  care  program 
specifically  for  persons  with  HIV/AIDS 
and  their  families.  Nigerian  staff  were 
trained  for  all  aspects  of  this  care 
including  pre-test  and  post-test  coun- 
seling, medical  care,  support  groups, 
home-based  care,  care  of  AIDS  orphans 
and  micro  credit  for  HIV-positive 
persons,  particularly  women. 


of  the  government  and  various 
women's  associations  in 
Vandeikya.  Councillor  Vincent 
Agaku  expressed  his  great  appre- 
ciation for  the  work  of  Sr. 
Rosemarie  and  her  team.  He 
pointed  out  that  further  develop- 
ment of  the  Centre  called  for 
meaningful  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  Vandeikya. 

The  celebration  of  this  World 
Day  for  the  Disabled  was  not  the 
financial  success  that  was  hoped 
for.  However,  the  atmosphere,  the 
enthusiasm  and  the  sense  of 
appreciation  that  the  disabled  can 
contribute  to  the  community  made 
it  a triumph.  Vandeikya  is  privi- 
leged to  have  St.  Joseph's  Centre 
through  which  all  Benue  State  can 
see  how  a little  dedication  will 
allow  the  physically  challenged  to 
take  their  place  as  valued  mem- 
bers of  society.oo 


Fred  Sherrer  is  a De  La  Salle 

Brother  who  has  worked  in  Nigeria 

in 

the  field  of  education  for  nearly  50 
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Storm’s  rum 

Unheard  of  weather  patterns  cause  hardship  for  Vandeikya's  poorest  people 

By  Sr.  Rosemary  Williamson,  O.L.M. 


Global  warming  with  its 

destabilizing  of  weather  pat- 
terns was  unleashed  with 
savage  effect  on  Vandeikya  town 
at  2:00  a.m.  on  October  23,  2007. 
We  were  awakened  by  deafening 
peals  of  thunder,  a vicious  wind, 
and  torrential  rain.  There  were  no 
eye  witnesses,  but  it  seems  indis- 
putable that  the  intensity  of  the 
storm  spawned  a tornado  that 
wreaked  devastation,  beginning  in 
the  market.  Towering  trees  were 
uprooted,  market  stalls  were  com- 
pletely destroyed.  Along  the  main 
road,  shop  roofs  were  torn  off  and 
merchandise  demolished  by  the 
rain.  Stripped  of  their  roofs,  many 
houses  collapsed,  especially  those 
of  the  poor  who  could  not  afford 
to  build  with  cement.  Fallen  trees 
took  their  toll  on  houses  not 
already  destroyed  by  the  wind 
and  the  rain. 

Despite  the  devastation,  there 
was  only  one  death.  It  was  that  of 
an  elderly  man  whose  body  was 
not  discovered  until  the  morning 


The  storm  felled  trees  and  destroyed 
the  market  that  had  been  established 
60  years  ago. 


Sr.  Rosemary  Williamson  with 
Cecilia  Gbede  who  was  rescued  by 
her  son  from  her  mud  block  round- 
house during  the  violent  storm  that 
hit  the  town  of  Vandeikya,  Benue 
State,  Nigeria. 


in  the  rubble  of  his  house.  Two 
elderly  blind  women  whom  I visit 
were  both  rescued  by  their  sons. 

In  Felicia's  case  the  roof  was  torn 
off  the  room  where  she  sleeps  and 
the  walls  weakened  by  the  rain. 
Cecelia's  entire  compound  was 
flooded  with  knee-deep  water 
leading  to  the  collapse  of  her 
roundhouse.  She,  her  son  and  his 
wife  and  children  are  currently 
taking  shelter  at  night  in  the  one 
remaining  house  whose  roof  is 
hanging  at  a perilous  angle  where 
part  of  the  wall  caved  in. 

Godfrey,  the  night  watchman 
at  St.  Joseph's  Centre  for  the 
Handicapped,  suffered  the  loss  of 
two  roofs,  and  a third  roundhouse 
was  crushed  by  a fallen  tree. 
Vandeikya  Grade  1 Area  Court 
lost  its  roof,  along  with  all  docu- 
ments and  furniture.  Two  sec- 
ondary schools  and  one  primary 
school  also  fell  victim  to  the  fury 
of  the  storm  but  are  presently 
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under  repair.  None  of  the  elders 
in  Vandeikya  or  the  surrounding 
area  can  recall  in  their  lifetime  a 
storm  equalling  this  one  in  its 
power  and  devastation. 

The  treed  area  of  the  market 
dated  back  some  60  years  when 
the  market  was  first  established. 
The  area  provided  a natural  gath- 
ering place  with  shade  for  both 
socializing  and  selling  of  produce, 
fowl,  and  goats.  The  destruction 
of  the  trees  and  the  market  pre- 
sents a significant  loss  in  the  her- 
itage of  the  people  and  town. 

There  had  been  earlier  signs  of 
disturbed  weather  patterns  for 
there  was  no  rain  in  June  or  July, 
which  in  itself  was  alarming.  Since 
then  the  rain  has  been  incessant 
and  unusually  heavy.  The  impact 
on  farming  has  been  substantial. 
Many  people  lost  crops  from  the 
drought  in  June  and  July  while 
others  have  now  found  their  crops 
rotting  in  the  ground  from  flood- 
ing. Those  who  did  manage  to  sal- 
vage some  ground  nuts  and  cas- 
sava have  had  great  difficulty 
drying  them  due  to  the  rains. 

State  government  officials  did 
come  to  assess  the  storm  damage 
and  have  pledged  some  assistance. 
However,  the  months  ahead  will 
be  difficult  indeed,  despite  the 
resilience  and  intrepid  spirit  of 
the  Tiv  people.  Our  Lady's 
Missionaries  are  grateful  to  you, 
our  friends  and  relatives,  for  sup- 
porting our  mission  presence  in 
Nigeria,  making  it  possible  for  us 
to  assist  and  accompany  the  peo- 
ple during  these  difficult  times.°° 


-hi  i r luiTiT  f ri  t - rnTrmfriiTi  iiiM  i ii  ii  n i li  —mm™™—— 


challenged  to  live 

The  lo\t  and  courage  of  many  give  strength  for  new  life 

By  Sr.  Gwen  Legault,  O.L.M. 


Sr.  Gwen  Legault  with  parishioners  Priscilla 
(left)  and  Theresa  of  Christ  the  King  parish  at 
her  farewell.  Sr.  Gwen  wore  the  traditional 
Tiv  headcloth  with  pride  and  gratitude. 


.»  * argaret  Atwood  has  said,  "What  touches  you  is  what 

I ■■  I you  touch."  Remembering  my  last  days  in  Nigeria  in 
* March  2007,  I'm  in  wonder  at  the  outpouring  of  love 
that  touched  me  and  carried  me  back  to  my  roots  in  Canada. 

Words  cannot  describe  the  memories  of  my  three  decades 
teaching  at  St.  Francis  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  in 
Vandeikya;  riding  on  my  Honda  75  that  took  me  into  the  huts 
and  hearts  of  so  many  people  unable  to  venture  forth  from 
their  homes;  and  living  in  community  with  my  OLM  Sisters. 
These  are  the  blessings  that  fire  me  with  gratitude  and  joy. 

Above  all,  appreciation  for  the  gift  of  life  itself  is  the  most 
valuable  lesson  I learned  from  my  Nigerian  sisters  and  broth- 
ers. How  can  I ever  forget  Sara  who  from  the  cot  on  which  she 
was  confined  managed  to  live  her  life  and  care  for  her  three 
children.  Every  day  when  her  children  returned  from  school, 
they  came  to  greet  her  and  placed  their  uniform  and  sandals 
in  three  cardboard  boxes  stored  under  her  cot.  Sara's  favorite 
song  was  the  Taize  tune,  "Come  to  me  and  you  shall  live". 
Sara  died  of  AIDS  and,  after  her  death,  anytime  I passed  her 
compound  her  children  wanted  me  to  sing  that  song  with 
them. 

Thus  touched  by  such  people's  lives,  how  can  I not  be  chal- 
lenged to  live  life  more  fully  in  the  days  ahead  no  matter 
where?°° 


Below:  Sr.  Gwen  at  her  last  celebration  at 
Christ  the  King.  These  children  brought  up 
the  rear  of  a long  procession  and  there  was  no 
room  left  inside  the  church.  However  the  fes- 
tive mood  continued  outside. 


Msugh  Cl  KpisfiL.. 

Thank  qou  very  much 


Dear  Sister, 

How  are  you  at  this  time?  I hope  all  is  well. 

I am  writing  these  few  words  to  you  in  order  to 
inform  you  that  I am  well  and  am  studying  seri- 
ously while  waiting  for  my  final  examination  which 
is  going  to  be  held  very  soon.  Also  I am  happy 
about  your  care  for  me  and  my  whole  family  espe- 
cially in  helping  me  with  the  problems  that  were 
confronting  me  for  the  past  months.  In  fact,  I don't 
know  how  to  express  my  feelings  to  you  but  I pray 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  guide  you  to  understand  those 
feelings.  Sister,  what  more  can  I say?  I always  pray 
to  the  Lord  God  in  Jesus'  name  that  you  be  pro- 
tected and  guided  and  given  strength  and  knowl- 
edge to  carry  out  your  assignments  very  well. 

Please  Sister  Mary,  kindly  continue  praying  for 
my  success  to  excel  in  my  final  exams.  I am  now 
dropping  my  pen.  Thanks  and  I wish  you  God's 
blessing. 


Yours  faithfully, 

lamegh  Geoffrey 


Geoffrey  receives  a certificate  as  a village  health  worker 
from  Sr.  Mary  Deighan.  2002,  Vandeikya,  Benue  State, 
Nigeria. 


Sr.  Mary  Deighan  received  the  above  letter  from  one  of 
the  health  workers  she  sponsored  for  studies.  In 
Vandeikya,  Nigeria,  Sr.  Mary  supervises  the  diocesan 
Primary  Health  Care  program  working  particularly  with 
persons  affected  by  HIV/AIDS.  She  writes: 

“This  year  has  been  a very  difficult  one  for  Geoffrey. 

His  1 2-year-old  daughter  died  of  cancer  and  his 
1 5-year-old  son  had  a tumor  on  the  knee  which  had  to 
be  surgically  removed,  but  thank  God  it  was  not 
malignant.  We  were  able  to  help  him  continue 
with  his  studies  and  he  is  now  completing  a 
three  year  course  as  a Community  Health 
Extension  Worker.  I am  grateful  for  the  care 
and  support  of  the  Canadian  people  over 
these  many  years  which  enables  us  to  help  our 
people  here  in  Benue  State,  Nigeria.” 


Sr.  Rosemary  Hughes 
continues  her  work  as 
Treasurer,  managing  the 
finances  for  Our  Lady's 
Missionaries. 


Sr.  Noreen  Kearns 
enjoyed  a sabbatical  at 
the  Benedictine 
Monastery  in  Manitoba 
as  preparation  for  new 
life  in  retirement.  Now 
she  brushes  up  on  com- 
puter and  woodworking 
skills. 


Sr.  Myra  Trainor  serves 
with  Becoming 
Neighbours,  teaches 
English  to  new  and  not- 
so-new  Canadians,  and 
is  Eucharistic  minister 
at  Providence 
Healthcare  in  Toronto. 


OLM  Associate  Maria 
Teresa  Velasco  volun- 
teers weekly  at  Our 
Lady's  Missionaries' 
central  house  in 
Toronto. 


A long  standing 
Associate  of  Our 
Lady's  Missionaries, 
Monica  Donovan 
actively  participates  in 
all  community  celebra- 
tions. 
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By  Leon  Suseran 


G 


i'hey  quietly  did  God's  work. 

And  now  they  are  returning 

* home,  leaving  our  shores  for 
good. 

Sr.  Cecile  Turner  along  with 
Sr.  Doris  MacDonell  (who  left  a 
couple  of  months  ago)  came  to 
Guyana  in  1993  after  a request 
from  Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Ken 
MacAulay.  Both  registered  nurses, 
the  Sisters  spent  three  months  at 
Mercy  Hospital  in  Georgetown 
before  coming  to  New  Amsterdam. 
Sr  Joan  Missiaen  arrived  in  2004. 

The  Sisters  were  involved  in 
God's  ministry  at  the  New 
Amsterdam  special  needs  school, 
in  the  prison,  and  with  the  prayer 
team.  They  visited  patients  at  the 
country's  only  psychiatric  hospi- 
tal, tended  to  the  grandfathers  at 
Mother  Teresa's  Sisters  of  Charity 
home  for  the  aged,  and  visited  res- 
idents at  the  Good  Samaritan 
Home  in  Stanleytown. 

Indeed  they  have  become  a part 
of  the  Ascension  parish  community 
and  they  will  be  tremendously 
missed. 

"As  I reflect  on  my  50  years 
as  a member  of  Our  Lady's 
Missionaries,"  said  Sr.  Joan,  "the 
word  that  comes  to  mind  is  grati- 
tude... to  God,  to  my  family  and 
loved  ones,  and  to  the  many,  peo- 
ple I've  had  the  privilege  to  walk 
with  in  Auguascalientes,  Mexico; 
in  Canada;  in  Southern  Leyte  and 
Mindanao,  Philippines;  and  for 
the  past  tlrree  years  in  New 
Amsterdam,  Guyana." 

She  continued,  "Sr.  Cecile  and 
Sr.  Doris  who  have  been  in 
Guyana  for  14  years  paved  the 
way  for  my  acceptance  there.  I've 


Srs.  Cecile  Turner  (left)  and  Joan  Missiaen  with  Betty 
Drepaul,  resident  of  the  Good  Samaritan  Home.  New 
Amsterdam,  Guyana.  Right:  Sr.  Doris  MacDonell. 


learned  so  much  about  love,  and 
about  life  and  its  many  struggles 
while  living  among  the  Guyanese 
people  with  their  various  cultures 
and  languages.  And,  yes.  I've  had 
my  own  ups  and  downs,  and  have 
gained  strength  and  insight  from 
many  along  the  journey:  the 
women  at  the  prison,  the  women 
and  men  at  the  psychiatric  hospi- 
tal, and  the  men  at  Mother 
Teresa's  Sisters  of  Charity  Home." 

Asked  about  the  reason  for 
their  departure  from  Guyana,  Sr. 
Joan,  who  is  a teacher,  said  that 
she  was  elected  to  the  OLM  lead- 
ership team  in  Canada.  She  also 
cited  health  issues  and  the  fact 
that  there  are  no  replacements  for 
them,  hence  the  closure  of  their 
mission  in  this  part  of  the  world... 

"We  leave  with  very  heavy 
hearts,"  said  Sr.  Joan.  "We  will 
always  remember  the  warmth  and 
welcome  of  the  people  and  will 
carry  that  in  our  hearts." 

Sr.  Cecile  said,  "We  will  badly 
miss  being  here.  We  have  become 
a part  of  the  people's  lives,  espe- 


cially those  in  the 
parish," 

Their  white  car 
would  be  seen  all  over  the  town  of 
New  Amsterdam  and  its  environs 
as  they  carried  out  their  humble 
duties... 

"Our  services  extended  beyond 
the  Ascension  community,  beyond 
Catholics,"  Sr.  Cecile  added. 
Oftentimes,  they  cared  when  no 
one  else  did;  they  saw  what  no 
one  else  saw,  they  loved  and 
showed  compassion  when  many 
did  not. 

And  so. ..I  extend  a big  thank 
you  to  Srs.  Joan,  Cecile  and  Doris, 
for  humbly  serving  the  Lord  in 
our  community  here  in  New 
Amsterdam... May  God's  Spirit 
continue  to  walk  with  you  all.°o 


Leon  Suseran  is  a writer  and  a 
highschool  teacher  of  English  and 
Literature  living  in  New  Amsterdam. 
This  article  was  first  published  in  The 
Catholic  Standard,  newspaper  of  the 
Diocese  of  Georgetown,  Guyana. 


Farewell  to 


With  sadness  and  gratitude ; 

SAY  GOODBYE  TO  FRIENDS  IN  G 
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Sr.  Mary  Deighan  with  Theodore  Emeka  (left),  driver  for  the  handicapped  at  St.  Joseph's  Association  for  the  Disabled, 
and  Eddy  Agbo,  driver  for  the  Sisters'  compound.  Vandeikya,  Nigeria. 


Thank  you  for  your  continued  interest 
and  support. 
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Dear  friend  of 
Scar  boro  Missions, 


Please  remember  us  with  your 
prayers  and  financial  support 
so  that  we  may  witness  to 
the  Gospel  overseas  and  in 
Canada.  We  will  continue  to  be 
good  stewards  of  all  your  gifts 
as  we  put  ourselves  at  the 
service  of  others.  Thank  you  for 
your  kindness  and  generosity. 
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EDITORIAL 


In 


By  Kathy  VanLoon 

This  summer  all  eyes  are 
on  China  as  the  host  of 
the  2008  Olympic  Games. 
And  what  a spectacular  opening 
ceremony  it  was,  displaying 
China's  creativ  ity  and  technologi- 
cal expertise,  and  its  rich,  ancient 
cultural  history. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  would  open 
this  edition  of  the  magazine  with 
a stow  about  China.  With 
Scarboro  Missions'  90th  anniver- 
sary taking  place  on  November  9 
this  year,  we  present  an  article  by 
Fr.  Dave  Warren  about  Pope 
Benedict's  June  2007  papal  letter 
to  the  Catholic  Church  in  China. 

Scarboro  Missions  holds  the 
Chinese  Church  and  people  close 
to  its  heart.  From  his  early  days 
in  the  seminary  in  Genoa,  Italy, 
Monsignor  John  Mary  Fraser, 
founder  of  Scarboro  Missions, 
desired  to  go  to  China,  a dream 
he  fulfilled  in  1902.  Fie  returned 
to  Canada  to  found  the  China 
Mission  College,  precursor  to 
Scarboro  Missions,  in  1918,  in 
order  to  train  and  send  mission- 
ary priests  to  China.  Today,  three 
Scarboro  missionaries  continue  to 
serve  in  China  by  teaching 
English  at  the  university  level.  In 
this  way,  they  witness  God's 
presence  in  their  love  and  respect 
for  the  people,  since  the  Chinese 
government  forbids  prosetyliz- 
ing,  or  attempting  to  convert  the 
people  to  Catholicism. 

Our  history  in  China  also  drew 
our  attention  to  the  opening  of 
the  Taoist  International  Tai  CJri 
Centre  in  Orangeville,  Ontario, 
which  is  written  about  in  this 
issue.  People  of  many  faiths  and 


the  service  of  others 


cultures  gathered  for  the  festive 
hospitality  and  were  present  as 
practitioners  of  the  three  religions 
of  China  (Taoist,  Buddhist,  and 
Confucian),  wearing  red  and  blue 
robes,  chanted  ancient  prayers  on 
the  front  steps. 

In  their  mission  journey, 
Scarboro  missionaries  have 
always  encountered  people  of 
other  faiths  and  cultures.  In 
recent  years,  dialogue  with  other 
faith  traditions  has  become  a pri- 
ority for  Scarboro  Missions  and 
we  are  known  in  Canada  and 
around  the  world  for  our  exper- 
tise in  this  area.  Some  of  this 
work  is  highlighted  in  this  issue. 

Scarboro  missioners  under- 
stand mission  as  serving  the  reign 
of  God,  witnessing  to  a world  of 
justice,  peace,  and  love,  the  hope 
of  all  humanity.  The  majority  of 
our  expenditures  go  to  support 
this  work  of  service  to  others. 
"Like  good  stewards  of  the  mani- 
fold graces  of  God,  put  your- 
selves at  the  service  of  others 
with  whatever  gift  you  have 
received."  With  these  words  of  St. 
Peter  (1  Peter  4:10),  Fr.  Frank 
Hegel  presents  an  account  of 
Scarboro's  use  of  the  financial 
resources  that  have  been  given  to 
us  in  2007. 

In  this  and  every  issue,  we  try 
to  give  you  an  account  of  our 
journey  in  mission,  how  this  jour- 
ney has  transformed  us  and 
helped  to  reshape  our  under- 
standing of  mission. 

In  his  closing,  Fr.  Hegel  speaks 
for  all  Scarboro  missioners  when 
he  writes,  "We  at  Scarboro 
Missions  are  ever  mindful  that 


our  work  is  possible  because  of 
the  practice  of  stewardship  on  the 
part  of  our  benefactors  and  part- 
ners. We  know  that  you  have 
made  sacrifices  to  support  us.  We 
are  most  grateful  to  you  for  sus- 
taining us  in  our  mission  work 
through  your  prayers,  encourage- 
ment, and  financial  contributions. 
We  remember  you  in  our  daily 
prayers  and  masses  and  we  ask 
God's  blessings  for  you." 

This  summer,  preparations  are 
underway  for  November  9, 
Founder's  Day,  when  we  will  cel- 
ebrate our  90th  year  since  Fr. 

John  Mary  Fraser  established  the 
China  Mission  College.  These  cel- 
ebrations will  focus  on  our  pro- 
found gratitude  and  blessing  for 
the  privilege  of  taking  part  in  this 
mission  journey.°° 
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A Letter  to  the  Catholic  Church  in  China 

Pope  Benedict  XVI  addresses  his  June  30 , 2007,  letter  to  the  one  Chinese 
Catholic  Church  in  which  all  have  suffered 


China  has  a special  place  in 
the  hearts  of  Scarboro  mis- 
sionaries. The  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  was 
founded  in  1918  for  mission  work 
in  China.  And  from  then  to  1940, 

53  Scarboro  priests  worked  in 
China  to  spread  the  Christian 
faith.  They  endured  the  horrors  of 
the  Japanese  invasion  in  1937. 
During  the  Second  World  War,  a 
number  of  Scarboro  missionaries 
were  interned  by  the  Japanese. 
After  the  war,  they  endured  the 
civil  war  between  the  Nationalists 
and  the  Communists.  When  the 
Communists  came  to  power  in 
1949,  a number  of  Scarboro  mis- 
sionaries were  imprisoned  or 
placed  under  house  arrest,  suf- 
fered interrogation,  and  were 
eventually  expelled  from  China. 

With  the  foreign  missionaries 
gone,  the  new  Communist  govern- 
ment turned  its  attention  to 
Chinese  Christians.  Church  lead- 
ers— Protestant  as  well  as  Roman 
Catholic — were  imprisoned. 
Among  the  priests  who  were 
imprisoned  was  Scarboro  Father 
Paul  Kam  (inset)  who  happened  to 
be  a Chinese  national.  Fr.  Kam 


Among  the  initial  members  of  the 
Catholic  Patriotic  Association 
were  10  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
and  some  200  priests.  They  rea- 
soned that  the  only  way  for  the 
Church  to  survive  was  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  government. 

By  1958,  120  of  the  144  dioceses 
in  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
had  no  functioning  bishop.  The 
bishops  of  these  dioceses  were 
either  in  prison  or  in  exile.  In  1958 
the  bishops  who  had  become 
members  of  the  Catholic  Patriotic 
Association  began  to  consecrate 
new  bishops  without  authorization 
from  the  Holy  Father.  Pope  Pius 
XII  responded  with  a declaration 
that  these  ordinations  had  been 
contrary  to  the  law  of  the  Church 
and  were  therefore  "illicit."  In  spite 
of  disapproval  by  Pope  Pius  XII 
and  the  subsequent  popes,  the 
bishops  who  belonged  to  the 
Catholic  Patriotic  Association  con- 
tinued to  consecrate  bishops  with- 
out authorization  from  the  Pope. 

Most  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  in  China  today  belong  to 
the  Catholic  Patriotic  Association, 
but  some  have  requested  and  have 
received  secret  confirmation  of 
their  consecration  from  the  Holy 
Father. 


spent  a number  of 
years  in  a labour 
camp.  He  died  in 
1959,  his  life  short- 
ened by  the  priva- 
tions he  had  suf- 
fered. The 
Communist  gov- 
ernment also  seized  churches  and 
institutions  such  as  schools  and 
hospitals  which  had  been  oper- 
ated by  the  Churches. 


Control  of  the  Churches 


Realizing  that  it  could  not  elim- 
inate Christianity  completely,  the 
government  set  out  to  control  the 
Churches  through  state-sanc- 
tioned and  state-managed  organi- 
zations. In  the  case  of  the 
Protestant  Churches,  the  govern- 
ment sanctioned  the  Three  Self 
Patriotic  Movement  that  had  been 
founded  in  1950  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a Protestant  Church  in 
China  that  would  be  "self-govern- 
ing, self-supporting,  and  self- 
propagating." 

In  the  case  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  the  government 
sanctioned  the  Catholic  Patriotic 
Association,  created  in  1957  by 
Roman  Catholics  who  were  sym- 


By  Fr.  David  Warren,  S.F.M. 


They  are  in  secret  communion 
with  the  Holy  Father  and,  at  the 
same  time,  they  remain  members 
of  the  Catholic  Patriotic 
Association.  To  complicate  matters 
still  further,  a number  of  bishops 
who  are  in  secret  communion  with 
the  Holy  Father  have  received 
special  permission  from  Rome  to 
consecrate  other  bishops  in  secret. 

In  the  1950s,  the  Communist 
government  legislated  that  all 
Protestant  congregations  must 
register  with  the  Three  Self 
Patriotic  Movement  and  that  all 
Roman  Catholic  congregations 
register  with  the  Catholic  Patriotic 
Association.  Some  congregations 
complied.  Others  did  not.  As  a 
result,  one  group  of  Roman 
Catholics  worships  and  functions 
publicly  under  the  Catholic 
Patriotic  Association  while 
another  group  worships  and  func- 
tions secretly. 

Pope  Benedict’s  Letter 

Because  of  Scarboro's  roots  in 
China,  Scarboro  missionaries  were 
very  interested  in  the  letter  of 
Pope  Benedict  XVI  addressed  on 
June  30,  2007,  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  China. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Pope 
addresses  his  letter  to  "the  bish- 
ops, priests,  consecrated  persons 
and  lay  faithful  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  People's  Republic  of 
China."  He  makes  no  distinction 
between  the  "patriotic  Church" 
and  "the  underground  Church." 
He  addresses  the  one  Church  in 
which  all  have  suffered  "painful 
or  difficult  experiences,"  But  the 
Pope  is  also  aware  of  "tensions. 


Monsignor  John  Mary  Fraser  (R)  at  the  start  of  a building  project,  a church  in 
Lungchuan,  China,  (1928)  with  (L-R)  his  brother,  Fr.  William  Fraser,  Fr.  Paul 
Kam,  and  Fr.  Ramon  Serra.  Msgr.  Fraser  founded  Scarboro  Missions  (then 
known  as  China  Missions)  in  1918  to  train  and  send  priests  to  China. 


divisions  and  recriminations" 
within  this  single  Church.  For 
example,  some  Catholics  who  do 
not  accept  the  Catholic  Patriotic 
Association  (CPA)  sometimes 
accuse  those  who  do  accept  the 
CPA  of  betraying  the  faith. 

In  his  letter  the  Pope  appeals  to 
all  Roman  Catholics  in  China  to 
forgive  each  other  and  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  one  another. 

The  Pope  makes  no  recrimina- 
tion against  the  Catholic  Patriotic 
Association.  But  he  does  reiterate 
the  position  of  his  predecessors — 
going  back  to  Pope  Pius  XII — that 
the  Pope  has  the  right  to  name 
bishops  for  China  and  that  the 
consecration  of  bishops  without 
the  authorization  of  the  Pope  is 
contrary  to  the  law  of  the  Church. 

While  the  Pope  addresses  his 
letter  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith- 
ful in  China,  he  speaks  indirectly 
to  those  who  govern  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  In  his  letter,  the 
Pope  assures  the  government  of 
China  that  the  Church  does  not 
exercise  a political  role  and  is 
therefore  not  a threat  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  China.  On  the  question 
of  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
Vatican  and  the  People's  Republic 
of  China,  the  Pope  expresses  his 
willingness  to  enter  into  negotia- 


tions that  will  lead  to  the  "normal- 
ization" of  these  relations.  In  1951, 
the  People's  Republic  of  China 
had  severed  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Vatican.  Since  that  time, 
the  Vatican  has  enjoyed  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  Republic 
of  China,  which  is  based  in 
Taiwan,  but  not  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China. 

Religion  and  politics 

Despite  the  Pope's  assurance 
that  the  Church  has  no  political 
ambition,  the  government  of 
China  can  be  forgiven  for  its  mis- 
givings. In  the  1980s  the  bishops 
and  priests  of  Poland  led  the 
opposition  to  Communist  regime 
in  Poland.  The  Vatican  opposed 
the  Sandinista  regime  in 
Nicaragua.  In  Latin  America, 
Rome  has  appointed  right-wing 
bishops.  In  the  Philippines — right 
on  China's  doorstep — Cardinal 
Sin  of  Manila  appealed  to  the 
faithful  in  February  1986  to  go 
into  the  streets  to  stop  the  military 
from  crushing  the  revolt  against 
President  Ferdinand  Marcos.  The 
leaders  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  may  well  agree  with 
Mahatma  Gandhi  when  he  said 
that  "those  who  say  that  religion 
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Fr.  Brian  Swords  and  former  Scarboro 
missionary  Jean  Perry,  a Sister  of  St. 
Joseph,  in  China.  Today  Scarboro  mis- 
sionaries are  present  in  China  as 
English  teachers  at  the  university  level. 


A 2006  Benediction  procession  at  the  Catholic  Church  in  Lishui.  Missionaries 
from  the  China  Mission  College  (precursor  to  Scarboro  Missions)  first  arrived 
in  Lishui  in  1926. 


has  nothing  to  do  with  politics  do 
not  know  what  religion  means." 

The  government  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  insists  on  the 
non-interference  of  outsiders  in  its 
internal  affairs.  It  perceives  the 
Pope  and  the  Vatican  as  an  out- 
side power.  At  the  same  time,  the 
government  is  determined  to  con- 
trol every  single  group  in  China. 
China  is  a vast  land  with  an 
immense  population  and  the  gov- 
ernment fears  chaos.  Hence  there 
is  zero  tolerance  for  dissent.  The 
massacre  in  Tiananmen  Square  in 
1989  and  the  continuing  repres- 
sion of  the  Falun  Gong,  a new  reli- 
gious group,  are  proof  of  that. 
China's  concept  of  human  rights  is 
not  the  same  as  the  concept  in  the 
West. 

Just  as  the  government  of 
China  insists  on  the  non-interfer- 
ence of  outsiders  in  its  internal 
affairs,  so  the  Vatican  insists  on 
the  non-interference  of  the  state — 
in  China  or  anywhere  in  the 
world — in  the  Church's  internal 
affairs.  In  his  letter,  the  Pope  reit- 
erates the  position  expressed  at 
the  Second  Vatican  Council  that 
the  bishop  of  Rome  is  "the  source 
and  the  foundation"  of  the  unity 
of  the  world's  bishops  and  that 
each  local  bishop  must  therefore 
be  in  communion  with  the  bishop 
of  Rome.  However,  Pope  Benedict 
interprets  "communion"  in  a 


restricted  way.  In  his  letter,  he 
interprets  "communion"  as  the 
right  of  the  Pope  to  name  bishops 
in  China.  In  the  early  centuries  of 
the  Church,  however,  the  bishop 
of  Rome  did  not  name  other  bish- 
ops but  he  would  send  them  let- 
ters of  recognition,  and  commu- 
nion was  expressed  in  this  way. 

(In  a similar  way,  recent  popes 
have  confirmed — albeit  secretly — 
the  consecration  of  a number  of 
Chinese  bishops  belonging  to  the 
Catholic  Patriotic  Association.) 
Such  was  the  general  practice  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  There  are  ample  his- 
torical precedents  for  a local 
Church  to  choose  its  own  bishop. 
Communion  does  not  require  that 
the  Pope  name  local  bishops. 

An  agreement  on  the  naming  of 
bishops  is  the  key  to  the  normal- 
ization of  relations  between  the 
Vatican  and  the  People's  Republic 
of  China.  It  is  also  the  key  to  the 
reconciliation  of  the  "patriotic" 
Catholics  and  the  "underground" 
Catholics.  In  his  letter.  Pope 
Benedict  expresses  his  hope  that 
such  an  agreement  can  be  reached. 

Both  the  Church  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  Beijing  insist  on  non- 
interference in  their  internal 
affairs.  The  negotiations  between 
Rome  and  Beijing  will  require  sen- 
sitivity on  both  sides  to  the  con- 
cerns of  the  other.  While  reserving 


its  authority  to  confirm  the  nomi- 
nation of  bishops,  Rome  may  have 
to  allow  the  Church  in  China  to 
nominate  its  bishops.  Beijing,  for 
its  part,  will  have  to  show  a 
greater  willingness  to  recognize 
the  human  right  to  the  freedom  of 
religion. 

There  are  indications  that  the 
Pope's  letter  has  received  a posi- 
tive response  from  Catholics  in 
China.  As  for  the  immediate 
response  from  the  government, 
Xinhua  (the  official  news  agency  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China) 
reported  that  the  Foreign  Ministry 
had  reiterated  the  government's 
long-standing  demand  that  the 
Vatican  sever  diplomatic  relations 
with  Taiwan  and  that  the  Vatican 
agree  not  to  interfere  in  China's 
internal  affairs  "in  the  name  of 
religion."  However,  Xinhua  also 
said  that  "China  has  made  active 
efforts  to  improve  relations  with 
the  Vatican,  and  will  continue  to 
have  frank  and  constructive  dia- 
logues with  the  Vatican  to  settle 
the  difference  between  the  two 
sides." 

This  year  marks  the  90th 
anniversary  of  Scarboro' s found- 
ing for  work  in  China.  Our  history 
is  deeply  woven  into  the  life  of 
this  great  nation.  With  the  Pope's 
recent  letter,  there  are  reasons  to 
be  hopeful.oo 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


/K  any  calls  and  letters  came  in  concerning  the  death  ofScarboro  mission- 
ary Fr.  Lou  Quinn  and  the  January-February  2008  special  issue  commemo- 
rating his  life.  Wt’  are  pleased  to  share  a few  of  the  letters  we  received. 


Inspiring 

I write  to  commend  and  thank 
you  for  sharing  the  story  of  Padre 
Luis  Jose  Quinn.  I found  the 
entire  issue  of  Scarboro  Missions 
(Jan-Feb  2008)  most  inspiring  and 
especially  the  heroic  virtues  of 
Father  Quinn.  You  have  every 
reason  to  be  proud  of  this  co- 
worker and  member  of  Scarboro 
Foreign  Missions. 

Enclosed  is  a small  donation.  I 
would  like  to  have  15  copies  of 
the  January-February  issue  on 
Father  Quinn  since  I would  like  to 
share  this  with  our  15  seminari- 
ans in  the  Diocese  of  Erie. 

Nothing  could  be  more  inspira- 
tional and  uplifting  than  the  story 
of  Father  Quinn  and  what  he 
accomplished  in  his  priesthood. 

May  the  Lord  continue  to  bless 
and  reward  you  and  your  entire 
community.  You  have  every  rea- 
son to  be  proud  of  your  co- 
worker in  the  Lord,  Father  Luis 
Quinn.  Best  wishes. 

Most  Rev.  Donald  W.  Trautman 

Bishop  of  Erie,  Pemisylvania 

Your  Jan-Feb  2008  special  issue 
about  Fr.  Quinn  was  excellent.  I 
enjoy  them  all!  But  this  one  is 
truly  special.  Thank  you.  I'm  sure 
he  has  a special  place  in  heaven. 

Mrs.  E.  Trepanier 

Pointe  Aux  Roches,  ON 


Enjoyed  the  special  issue  on 
Padre  Luis  Quinn.  A wonderful 
tribute.  May  he  rest  in  peace. 

Mrs.  ].  Garron 

Toronto,  ON 

The  special  issue  on  Padre  Luis 
Quinn,  S.F.M.,  introduced  me  to  a 
faith-filled  person  of  great  accom- 
plishments. 

I have  passed  on  the  magazine 
to  my  two  sons,  ages  18  and  20, 
that  they  may  be  inspired  to  be 
men  of  action  as  they  live  out 
their  daily  faith. 

Pierrette  Lavertu 

via  email 

I just  wanted  to  say  thanks  to 
you,  your  staff  and  Scarboro  for 
the  effort  that  went  into  this  issue 
of  Scarboro  Missions  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  a true  friend  of  us 
all — Padre  Luis.  The  articles  are 
indeed  a witness  and  personal 
testimony  of  how  he  touched  the 
lives  of  so  many,  many  people.  It 
is  my  constant  prayer  that  his  liv- 
ing spirit  continue  to  disturb  our 
own  spirit  when  we  are  aware  of 
the  injustice  being  shown  to  the 
more  vulnerable  in  our  immedi- 
ate community  or  wherever  we 
have  the  privilege  to  call  home. 

Daniel  Murphy 

London,  ON 

I wish  to  thank  you  for  that 
wonderful  write  up  of  Father  Luis 
Quinn,  it  was  a great  tribute  to 
him,  he  worked  tirelessly  in  his 
mission.  God  bless  him. 

A;  Gaudet 

Cornwall,  ON 

"Padre  Luis  Quinn" — a most 
inspiring  issue. 

M.  Charette 

Ottaiva,  ON 


So  enjoyed  your  magazine  re 
Fr.  Lou  Quinn. ..May  we  all  follow 
his  example. 

E.  West 
Regina,  SK 

Just  want  to  take  a minute  to 
thank  you  for  having  given  me 
the  opportunity  to  write  a reflec- 
tion about  Fr.  Lou  for  the  special 
edition  of  the  Scarboro  Missions 
magazine  about  him.  I had  a 
chance  to  read  the  magazine  yes- 
terday and  it  was  a beautiful  trib- 
ute to  him. 

We  leave  for  Ocoa  early 
Thursday  morning  for  this  year's 
(mission)  experience  and  I'm  sad 
to  think  that  he  won't  be  there 
this  time,  but  I know  that  his 
spirit  lives  on  in  the  wonderful 
people  there. 

Sr.  Terry  Ann  Wilson,  c.s.c. 
Chaplaincy  Leader 
St.  Joseph's  Catholic  High  School 
Cornwall,  ON 
[Editor's  note:  Every  March 
break,  Sr.  Terry  Ann  accompanies  a 
group  of  St.  Joseph's  High  School 
students  to  Fr.  Quinn's  parish  in 
San  Jose  de  Ocoa,  Dominican 
Republic,  to  work  with  the  people  on 
community  development  projects.] 


Subscribe 

to 

Scarboro  Missions 

Five  issues  plus  the  calendar: 
1 yr  @ $8 

2 yrs  @ $15 

3 yrs  @ $22 

Please  see  subscription 
envelope  inside  this  issue! 

www.scarboromissions.ca 
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Those  who  bring  good  news 

Different  faiths  and  cultures  gather  for  the  opening  of  the  Fung  Loy  Kok 
Temple , a place  of  prayer  and  healing  in  rural  Ontario 


Article  prepared  by  the  Scarboro  Missions 
Department  of  Interfaith  Dialogue 


The  beautiful  red  envelope 
arrived  in  the  mail  with  a 
circular  gold-stamped  sym- 
bol, "Fung-Loy-Kok,  Taoism 
International,"  on  the  bottom  left 
corner.  It  contained  an  invitation 
in  English,  French,  and  Chinese 
to  attend  the  opening  in  Mono 
Mills  and  a dinner  to  follow.  At 
the  same  time  Louise  Malnachuk, 
Scarboro  missioner  of  25  years, 
mostly  spent  working  in  Mainland 
China,  noticed  an  exciting  article 
in  The  Toronto  Star  announcing  the 
grand  opening  of  the  Fung  Loy 
Kok  Temple  in  Mono  Mills, 
Ontario.  She  read  that  the  cele- 
bration would  begin  with  a 
public  gathering  at  Toronto 
City  Hall  with  music,  Tai 
Chi  demonstrations,  and 
welcome  speeches  by 
municipal  and  government 
officials. 

A week  later  on  a balmy, 
breezy  Saturday  afternoon 
in  early  September  last  year, 
three  Catholic  missionaries 
were  among  some  2,500  Tai 
Chi  practitioners  and 
friends,  as  well  as  interested 
Ontario  residents.  They 
were  welcomed  warmly 
and  led  into  the  grounds  of 
a magnificent  two-story 
Chinese  temple.  Thousands 
of  colorful  tiny  flags  flapped 
in  the  wind  as  Taoist, 

Buddhist,  and  Confucian 
practitioners  dressed  in  red 
and  blue  robes  chanted 
ancient  prayers  on  the  steps. 

The  Chinese  characters 
beneath  the  long  gigantic 
roof  read,  "The  Three 


Religions  Temple"  and  inside 
there  were  the  statued  figures  of 
Lao-Tsu,  Confucius,  and  Buddha. 

The  three  Scarboro  missionar- 
ies sat  and  silently  pondered  the 
meaning  behind  a temple  that 
honored  the  founders  of  three 
ancient  Eastern  faith  traditions 
and  wondered  how  this  came  to 
be,  and  how  it  came  to  be  here  in 
Mono  Mills.  This  was  the  rugged 
hilly  farmland  of  Irish  immi- 
grants from  the  famine  of  1845- 
1850,  where  towns  like  Loretto 
and  Orangeville  indicated  age- 
old  tensions  between  Catholics 
and  Protestants. 

Bordering  the  Niagara  escarp- 


ment and  used  by  cross  country 
hikers  in  summer  and  skiers  in 
winter,  this  large  rural  area  had 
for  generations  past  sent  priests. 
Brothers,  and  Sisters  from  their 
villages  to  serve  in  the  Toronto 
Archdiocese  and  in  communities 
of  religious  across  Canada  and 
overseas.  The  Cistercians  had 
built  a monastery  in  the  1980s  to 
serve  the  need  for  stillness,  con- 
templation, and  retreat,  and  the 
Christian  Brothers  for  years  had 
their  novitiate  and  house  of  for- 
mation there.  You  might  say  the 
Spirit  was  at  work  in  that  rustic 
environment. 

The  opening  ceremonies 


At  the  opening  of  the  Taoist  International  Tai  Chi  Centre  in  Orangeville,  Ontario, 
practitioners  of  the  three  religions  of  China  (Taoist,  Buddhist,  and  Confucian)  wore 
red  and  blue  robes  and  chanted  ancient  prayers  on  the  steps.  September  9,  2007. 
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The  Fung  Loy  Kok  Temple  and  Taoist  International  Tai  Chi  Centre  during  its 
opening  ceremonies. 


"The  sign  of  the  good  that  Mr.  Moy 

PROPAGATED  AND  TAUGHT  WHILE  HE  LIVED  AND 
DREAMED  AMONG  US  IN  CANADA  WAS  THIS 
MAGNIFICENT  GATHERING  OF  SO  MANY  PEOPLE, 
CULTURES,  AND  FAITHS  AT  THE  TAI  CHI  CENTRE. 


included  speeches  by  officials  of 
the  international  and  Canadian 
Taoist  Tai  Chi  Society  and  the 
Fung  Loy  Kok  Institute  of  Taoism, 
as  well  as  by  local,  provincial,  and 
federal  government  representa- 
tives. This  was  followed  bv  a tour 
of  the  buildings,  then  refresh- 
ments and  later  a magnificent 
Chinese  dinner  and  barbeque 
served  by  hundreds  of  volunteers 
who  had  come  from  all  over 
Canada  and  the  United  States  to 
help  prepare  the  grounds  and  do 
all  that  was  needed  to  facilitate 
such  an  opening.  These  people 
from  places  like  Texas,  Alabama, 
British  Columbia,  and  Quebec, 
chatted  with  the  visitors  about 
how  all  this  came  to  be. 

In  the  1970s,  Lin-Shin  Moy 
came  to  Canada  from  Hong  Kong 
and  began  teaching  Tai  Chi  in 
Toronto  and  Montreal.  When  stu- 
dents began  to  master  the  art 
under  Mr.  Moy's  instruction  he 
would  encourage  them  to  share 
the  gift  with  others.  There  is  a 
spiritual  component  to  the  art  and 
practice  of  Tai  Chi,  but  Mr.  Moy's 


genius  was  in  teaching  the  physi- 
cal practice  for  the  sake  of  health 
and  healing.  Now  some  40  years 
later,  there  is  this  magnificent 
structure  with  a temple,  a build- 
ing to  practice  and  learn  Tai  Chi, 
and  a residence  for  those  with 
Parkinson's  or  recovering  from  a 
stroke  to  benefit  from  the  healing 
elements  found  in  Tai  Chi. 

Certainly  the  sign  of  the  good 
that  Mr.  Moy  propagated  and 
taught  while  he  lived  and 
dreamed  among  us  in  Canada 
was  this  magnificent  gathering  of 
so  many  people,  cultures,  and 
faiths  at  the  Taoist  International 
Tai  Chi  Centre. 

It  was  almost  90  years  ago,  in 
November  1918,  that  our  founder 
Fr.  John  Mary.  Fraser  dreamed  of 


evangelizing  the  Chinese  people 
and  began  the  China  Mission, 
predecessor  to  Scarboro  Missions, 
in  Almonte,  Ontario.  Canadian 
Catholics,  by  your  prayers  and 
financial  support  over  these  90 
years,  have  enabled  Scarboro  mis- 
sionaries to  make  Monsignor 
Fraser's  dream  a reality.  As  the 
poetic  line  of  Isaiah  the  prophet 
proclaims:  How  beautiful  on  the 
mountain  tops  are  the  feet  of 
those,  like  Lin-Shin  Moy,  John 
Mary  Fraser,  and  hopefully  in  our 
time  thousands  and  thousands 
more,  who  bring  good  news.°° 
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Pilgrimage  in  the  Holy  Land 


Fulfilling  a lifelong  dream  to  visit  fhose  places  where  Jesus  lived , 


FAUGHF,  SUFFERED , DIED , AND  ROSE  AGAIN 


By  Fr.  Alex  McDonald,  S.F.M. 


At  three  o'clock  on  the 

morning  of  April  10,  2008, 
Scarboro  Father  John 
Carten  and  I landed  at  the  airport 
in  Tel  Aviv,  Israel.  There  we  met 
22  Japanese  pilgrims  from  Fr. 
Carten's  former  parish  in 
Yokohama,  Japan.  Thus  began  the 
fulfillment  of  my  lifelong  dream 
of  visiting  those  places  where 
Jesus  lived,  taught,  suffered,  died, 
and  rose  again. 

Our  journey  began  in  Galilee 
where  Jesus  spent  most  of  his  life. 

I was  struck  by  the  beauty  of 
Galilee,  the  lush  green  fields,  the 
scenic  hills,  the  clusters  of  palm 
trees,  and  the  sparkling  waters  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  where  fishermen 
still  plied  their  trade  as  in  the  days 
of  Jesus.  What  a wonderful  feeling 
it  was  for  Fr.  John  and  I to  cele- 
brate mass  on  the  Mount  of  the 
Beatitudes,  the  mount  from  which 
Jesus  preached  His  most  famous 
sermon.  As  we  held  the  conse- 
crated host  in  our  hands,  it  was 
great  knowing  that  Jesus  is  not 
merely  an  historical  figure  from 
the  distant  past,  but  that  He  is  with 
us  here  and  now,  body  and  soul, 
in  His  humanity  and  divinity. 

After  the  mass  we  got  into  a 
boat  as  Jesus  often  did  and 
crossed  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  the 
country  of  the  Gerasenes.  This  is 
the  place  where  Jesus  drove  a 
legion  of  devils  out  of  the  pos- 
sessed man  and  permitted  the 
demons  to  enter  a herd  of  swine 
feeding  on  the  mountainside.  The 
entire  herd  then  rushed  headlong 
down  the  mountain  into  the  sea. 
Sure  enough,  tfiere  was  the  moun- 
tain and  some  of  us  climbed  it 


despite  the  38  degree  heat. 

The  next  day  as  we  walked 
along  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  on  our  way  to  Capernaum, 
I recalled  that  this  was  the  spot 
where  Jesus  chose  His  first  priests, 
Peter  and  Andrew,  James  and 
John,  and  a few  days  later  the 
other  eight.  Why  did  He  choose 
them  instead  of  some  of  the  other 
fishermen  who  were  there  that 
day?  That  I don't  know.  And  I 
began  to  think.  Why  did  Jesus 
choose  me  to  be  a priest?  I never 
doubted  that  He  chose  me,  but 
why?  That's  a question  I plan  to 


ask  when  I meet  Jesus  face  to  face. 

In  Capernaum  after  visiting  the 
ruins  of  the  synagogue  where 
Jesus  often  taught,  we  went  to  the 
house  of  Peter,  the  house  where 
Jesus  frequently  stayed  during 
His  ministry  in  Galilee.  A Church 
now  stands  on  the  original  foun- 
dation of  Peter's  home  and  our 
mass  was  scheduled  there  for  nine 
o'clock  that  morning.  At  that 
mass,  as  I held  Jesus  in  my  hands 
and  received  Him  into  my  body,  I 
imagined  that  Jesus  was  present 
and  talking  to  me.  Pointing  at  the 
ceiling  above  the  entrance  Jesus 


Scarboro  Fathers  Carten  and  McDonald  (2nd  and  4th  from  right,  back  row) 
accompany  22  Japanese  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land.  At  the  centre  of  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  is  the  golden  dome  of  the  rock,  built  on  the  foundation  of  the 
ancient  temple  where  Jesus  frequently  taught  the  people.  The  group  prayed  at 
the  Western  Wall  of  the  ancient  temple,  Judaism's  holiest  site. 
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At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Frs.  Alex  MacDonald  and  John  Carten  offer  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
mass  on  the  altar  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross.  Jerusalem. 


was  saying  that  He  was  relieved 
to  see  that  someone  had  fixed  the 
hole  in  the  roof  made  by  the  four 
men  who  had  lowered  the  para- 
lytic whose  sins  He  had  forgiven 
and  whom  He  had  cured.  "Right 
over  there,"  Jesus  said,  pointing  to 
the  centre  of  the  Church,  "was  the 
bedroom  of  Peter's  mother-in-law 
whose  fever  I cured.  I'm  also 
pleased  to  see  that  the  entrance  is 
still  crowded  with  people  trying 
to  get  near  me  just  as  they  did 
2,000  years  ago." 

Before  our  mass  the  church 
was  filled  with  pilgrims  from 
Korea  and  after  the  mass,  we  had 
to  push  our  way  through  400  pil- 
grims from  Brazil  and  this  has 
been  the  case  daily  for  centuries. 
The  other  highlights  of  our 
sojourn  in  Galilee  were  Cana 
where  Jesus  performed  His  first 
miracle  of  changing  the  water  into 
wine  and  Nazareth  where  Jesus 
lived  for  30  years  with  Mary  and 
Joseph.  In  Nazareth  we  celebrated 
mass  at  the  site  of  the 
Annunciation  and  visited  the  well 
where  Mary  came  daily  to  draw 
water. 

Our  first  stop  after  leaving 
Galilee  was  the  ancient  city  of 
Jericho  now  in  Palestinian  terri- 
tory. Here  we  had  lunch  at  a 
restaurant  called  The  Temptation 
Restaurant.  A mere  stone's  throw 
away  is  the  most  barren  desert 


that  anyone  could  imagine — a 
mountain  of  sand  and  rocks.  It 
was  here  that  Jesus  spent  40  days, 
praying  and  fasting  and  being 
tempted  by  Satan.  Hence  the 
name  Temptation  Restaurant.  I 
did  feel  a bit  guilty  eating  lunch 
here  only  a few  yards  from  where 
Jesus  had  fasted  for  40  days  and 
told  Satan  that  man  does  not  live 
on  bread  alone. 

Upon  leaving  Jericho  we 
entered  Israel  again  and  traveled 
by  bus  through  the  desert  for  a 
couple  of  hours  to  a hotel  by  the 
Dead  Sea  where  we  spent  the 
night. 

The  following  day  we  arrived 
in  Jerusalem  and  stayed  for  four 
wonderful  days.  The  centre  of  the 
city  is  the  golden  dome  of  the 
rock,  built  on  the  foundation  of 
the  ancient  temple  where  Jesus 
frequently  taught  the  people.  In 
the  temple  area  is  the  Western 
Wall  where  we  went  to  pray 
alongside  our  Jewish  brethren. 
When  the  Romans  destroyed  the 
city  in  70  A.D.,  they  left  this  wall 
intact  which  is  the  original  wall  of 
the  temple  at  the  time  of  Jesus. 

At  the  conclusion  of  our  mass 
in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane 
while  making  my  thanksgiving,  I 
heard  my  name  being  called  in 
Japanese.  And  there  beside  me 
was  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Asai,  parish- 
ioners of  my  former  parish  of 


Ichinomiya,  Japan, 
whose  marriage  I 
had  assisted  at  48 
years  ago.  They 
were  in  Israel  with 
another  tour  group. 
What  a small  world. 
While  in  Jerusalem  we  went  to 
Bethlehem  only  seven  kilometers 
away  and  offered  mass  in  the 
manger.  The  Christmas  Carol,  "O 
little  town  of  Bethlehem",  is  out  of 
date  as  Bethlehem  is  now  a city  of 
200,000  people. 

The  highlight  of  my  stay  in 
Jerusalem  was  descending  the 
Mount  of  Olives  as  Jesus  had 
done  on  Palm  Sunday,  then  mak- 
ing the  Way  of  the  Cross  through 
the  narrow  cobblestone  streets  to 
the  hill  of  Calvary  and  the  tomb  of 
Jesus  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  At  six  o'clock  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  Fr.  John  and  I 
had  the  great  privilege  of  offering 
the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  on  the 
altar  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross.  At 
the  site  of  the  crucifixion  there  is  a 
life-size  figure  of  Jesus  on  the 
Cross,  but  during  our  mass,  I felt 
as  though  it  was  not  a statue  but 
the  living  Jesus  offering  Himself 
along  with  us  to  God. 

In  the  Scriptures  we  read  that 
on  Easter  morning  Peter  and  John 
entered  the  tomb  where  the  body 
of  Jesus  had  been  laid.  What  a 
great  feeling  it  was  to  enter  that 
same  tomb,  kneel  there  and  pray 
that  I,  too,  might  rise  someday  to 
be  with  my  risen  Lord  forever.°o 
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At  the  service  of  others 

Scarboro  Missions  Financial  Report  2007 


By  Fr.  Frank  Hegel,  S.F.M. 


//  "IT  ike  good  stewards  of  the  manifold  graces 
i I of  God,  put  yourselves  at  the  service  of 
I J others  with  whatever  gift  you  have 
received."  (1  Peter  4:10) 

Our  stewardship  of  money  as  a Society  con- 
stantly keeps  before  us  the  truths  that  God  is  the 
ultimate  giver  of  the  gifts  we  have;  that  we  are  only 
custodians  of  these  gifts  which  we  hold  in  trust;  that 
we  must  be  consciously  concerned  about  where  and 
how  to  use  these  gifts. 

The  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
indicates  that  in  2007,  the  Society  received  a total  of 
$4,327,858  from  various  sources  and  dispersed  a 
total  of  $4,692,052.  That  indicates,  of  course,  that  we 
spent  $364,194  more  than  what  we  received. 
However,  we  had  a small  surplus  from  the  financial 
year  2006  that  allowed  us  to  cover  this  shortfall  in 
2007. 


Revenue 

$2,826,206 

132,255 

377,395 

992,002 

$4,327,858 

Expenditures 

$1,188,185 

716,301 

1,007,885 

664,418 

299,274 

6,603 

742,266 

135,416 

$4,692,052 


Basic  Charity 
Direct  Fundraising 
Other  Income 
New  Gift  Annuities 

Total 


Overseas  Ministries 
Canadian  Ministries 
Support  Ministries 
Society  Central  House 
Ministry  to  the  Sick  & Retired 
Society  Chapter  Meeting 
Contractual  Obligation 
General  Council  Grants 
Total 


As  shown  above,  the  largest  part  of  our  revenue 
consists  in  the  charitable  donations  we  receive 
from  benefactors,  accounting  for  66  percent  of  all 
revenues.  This  basic  charity  includes  bequests  of 


Revenue 


Expenditures 


Society  | | 
Chapter 
Meeting 


General  Council 
Grants  F] 


| | Overseas 
Ministries 


$949,032,  donations  of  $713,627  toward  special  pro- 
jects our  missionaries  undertake,  general  donations 
of  $749,339,  grants  from  foundations  totaling 
$189,592,  and  diocesan  collections  amounting  to 
$224,616. 

Direct  Fundraising 

Direct  fundraising  accounts  for  three  percent 
of  all  revenues  and  is  generated  through  subscrip- 
tions to  our  magazine  ($30,293);  sale  of  our  calen- 
dars, cards,  videos,  and  posters  ($39,026),  our  calen- 
dar donation  envelopes  ($35,140),  direct  outreach  to 
parishes  ($455),  and  enrollments  ($27,341). 
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Enrollments  are  spiritual  bouquets  of  masses  and 
prayers  for  the  living  and  the  dead  offered  for  a 
friend  or  loved  one  whom  you  enroll. 


New  Gift  Annuities 

Support  of  our  work  through  our  annuities 
program  resulted  in  $992,002  in  new  gift  annuities 
during  2007.  A gift  annuity  is  a one-time  gift  to 
Scarboro  Missions  in  return  for  which  you  receive  a 
guaranteed  payment  for  as  long  as  you  live.  The 
annuities  program  is  an  important  source  of  rev- 
enue for  us  and  our  ongoing  work  and  represented 
23%  of  all  revenues  in  2007. 

Other  sources  of  income 

Other  income  accounts  for  nine  percent  of  all 
revenues  and  includes  income  from  our  Mission 
Center  ($216,257),  chaplaincy  work  done  by  our 
retired  members  ($67,537),  income  generated  by  our 
Department  of  Interfaith  Dialogue  ($7,907),  grants 
from  the  Canadian  Catholic  Conference  of  Bishops 
for  our  lay  mission  program,  interest  payments, 
GST/HST  rebates,  and  various  other  small  activities 
that  may  result  in  revenue  for  the  Society  ($59,152). 
In  2007,  a $20,000  donation  to  the  burse  fund  for  the 
education  of  priests  was  received  as  was  $2,420  for 
the  Priest  Retirement  Fund. 


Expenditures 


The  majority  of  Scarboro  Missions  expenditures 
during  2007  went  to  support  our  work  in  vari- 
ous ministries.  As  Scarboro  missioners,  we  under- 
stand our  mission  as  witnessing  to  the  reign  of  God 
for  all  peoples,  witnessing  to  a world  of  justice, 
peace  and  love — the  hope  of  all  humanity. 

Overseas  ministries 

Twenty  five  percent  of  our  expenses  went  to 
our  missions  in  Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America,  and  the 


Scarboro  missionary  Anne  Harty,  serving  in  Thailand 
with  her  husband  Glenn,  enjoys  a visit  with  women  in 
the  Hill  Tribe  village  of  Ba  La.  High  in  the  mountains,  the 
village  is  dangerous  to  get  to  during  heavy  rains.  When 
the  road  is  passable,  Anne  and  Glenn  accompany  a mis- 
sion team  to  celebrate  Sunday  Mass  with  the  villagers. 
Their  very  humble  church  has  a dirt  floor,  thatched  roof, 
and  woven  bamboo  walls.  Mass  is  a community  celebra- 
tion with  snacks  and  socializing  afterwards. 


Caribbean.  Most  of  our  priests  and  some  of  our  laity 
are  working  in  parishes  ministering  to  the  needs  of 
the  parish  community.  Others  are  working  in  poor 
communities,  witnessing  God's  love  as  social  work- 
ers, nurses,  and  teachers,  especially  teachers  of 
English  as  a second  language.  They  are  also  work- 
ing in  the  areas  of  housing  for  the  poor,  teacher 
training,  human  rights  advocacy,  the  advancement 
of  women,  adult  education  and  literacy,  and 
refugees.  As  well,  living  among  people  of  other 
faiths,  we  are  called  to  dialogue. 

To  our  missionaries  working  in  China, 
Thailand,  and  the  Philippines,  we  distributed 
$106,951.  To  our  missionaries  ministering  to  the 
people  of  the  Bahamas,  Guyana,  and  the  Dominican 
Republic,  we  sent  $121,042.  To  our  missionaries  in 
Brazil,  Ecuador,  and  Panama  we  distributed 
$149,709.  In  Malawi,  Africa,  our  missionaries 
received  $64,005. 

We  designated  $713,627  to  assist  missionaries 
involved  in  special  projects.  These  projects  included 
provision  of  clean  drinking  water,  health  initiatives 
related  to  AIDS,  community  development  in  remote 
areas,  linguistics,  and  capacity  building.  All  projects 
are  in  collaboration  with  local  people,  working  with 
them  to  better  their  lives.  An  additional  $32,850  was 
given  to  mission  initiatives  that  were  presented  to 
the  General  Council  for  special  assistance. 

Canadian  ministries 

Our  Society  priorities  remain  rooted  in  the 
understanding  that  cross-cultural  overseas  service 
is  essential  to  who  we  are  as  a mission  community. 
All  members  must  serve  at  least  one  term  overseas 
among  people  of  other  cultures  and  faiths.  We  walk 
with  the  people,  sharing  life  with  them.  We  listen 
and  learn  and,  like  the  disciples,  we  come  back  to 
our  home  Church  to  share  what  we  have  "seen  and 
heard." 

...Communications:  To  make  ourselves  and  our 
message  known  to  all  Canadians,  we  must  reach 
out  through  communications  and  the  media.  We 
use  the  Internet  and  have  our  own  website.  We  pro- 
duce public  service  announcements  of  our  work  for 
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Closing  Mass,  General  Chapter  Meeting,  June  2007. 


use  on  television.  And  we  publish  Scarboro  Missions 
magazine  five  times  a year,  as  well  as  our  magazine 
calendar.  In  2007,  expenses  for  these  ministries 
totaled  $207,066. 

...Justice  and  Peace:  Part  of  our  spiritual  practice 
has  as  its  core  seeking  God  and  God's  realm  of  right 
relations  and  right  proportions.  As  a mission  com- 
munity, we  have  chosen  to  walk  alongside  those  on 
the  margins,  to  be  in  solidarity  with  the  poor  and 
oppressed  in  our  world.  We  help  to  relieve  the 
symptoms  of  human  suffering  and  to  support  cre- 
ative efforts  that  make  small  steps  that  contribute  to 
bringing  about  genuine  justice  and  peace. 

Our  Justice  and  Peace  Office  is  dedicated  to 
this  work,  supporting  others  involved  in  this  min- 
istry, particularly  through  our  participation  in 
Canadian  ecumenical  global  justice  and  human 
rights  initiatives.  In  collaboration  with  them  we 
promote  the  truthful  discovery  of  what  belongs  to 
whom  and  what  needs  to  be  returned  to  others  so 
that  all  can  live  abundantly.  In  2007,  our  expendi- 
tures in  this  area  were  approximately  $90,076. 

...Interfaith  Dialogue:  Faithful  to  our  belief  in 
the  mysterious  and  multi-faceted  presence  of  the 
Spirit  in  our  world,  Scarboro  missioners  seek  out 
opportunities  to  live  humbly,  in  mutual  service  and 
dialogue  with  people  of  other  faiths.  In  support  of 
this  work  we  have  established  a Department  of 
Interfaith  Dialogue  dedicated  to  dialogue  and 
understanding  among  faith  traditions,  and  to  shar- 
ing this  understanding  with  others.  It  is  an  area  in 
which  Scarboro' s experience  is  sought  after  more 
and  more,  and  even  produced  a small  revenue  of 
$7,906.  Expenses  for  this  work  in  2007  amounted  to 
$115,455. 

...Mission  Centre:  A final  aspect  of  our  Canadian 
ministries  is  our  Mission  Centre  here  in 
Scarborough,  Ontario.  This  meeting  place  serves 
groups  and  organizations  whose  mission  thrust  res- 
onates with  our  own.  We  offer  our  facilities  for  reli- 
gious education;  to  ecumenical  groups,  justice  and 
peace  groups,  and  to  groups  involved  in  improving 


Fr.  Ron  MacDonell  at  a baptismal  ceremony.  Brazil. 


their  own  human  dignity.  This  year  Mission  Centre 

expenses  were  approximately  $303,704. 

' 

Support  ministries 

Three  ministries  serve  to  support  our  service 
overseas  and  in  Canada.  Expenses  for  these  min- 
istries represent  21  percent  of  total  expenditures. 
The  first  support  ministry  is  the  recruitment,  educa- 
tion, and  formation  of  both  lay  and  priest  members, 
for  which  we  spent  a total  of  $46,496.  In  addition, 
Scarboro  Missions  assists  a substantial  number  of 
priests  and  seminarians  from  other  foreign  mission 
societies  in  their  ongoing  educational  needs.  In 
offering  them  hospitality  the  Scarboro  community 
has,  in  turn,  been  blessed  and  enriched  by  their 
presence.  The  majority  come  from  Korea,  Mexico, 
Nigeria,  and  Colombia.  Some  are  doing  post  gradu- 
ate studies  in  theology  while  others  try  to  master 
the  English  language  before  beginning  their  mission 
assignments.  Scarboro's  solidarity  with  these  mis- 
sionaries during  2007  amounted  to  $67,964. 

Another  important  support  ministry  for  us  is 
the  promotional  and  educational  work  we  do 
through  our  Mission  Information  Office.  This  office 
is  responsible  for  managing  our  magazine  subscrip- 
tions, processing  donations,  communicating  with 
our  benefactors,  and  filling  requests  for  our 
resources.  The  office  also  coordinates  the  promo- 
tional work  of  our  missioners  at  schools  and 
parishes  as  we  share  with  Canadian  Catholics  the 
work  of  Scarboro  Missions.  We  allocated  $337,263 
or  seven  percent  of  all  expenditures  to  this  ministry 
in  2007. 

We  are  all  called  to  service  following  the 
example  of  Jesus  who  says  he  has  come  "not  to  be 
served  but  to  serve."  (Mark  10:45)  To  exercise  the 
role  of  leadership  is  to  engage  in  the  spiritual  prac- 
tice of  service.  There  are  many  aspects  to  this  prac- 
tice of  service.  One  is  the  coordination  of  our 
Society  as  a whole.  This  encompasses  the  activities 
carried  on  by  the  General  Council  and  the  Lay 
Mission  Office;  the  offices  of  the  Treasury  and 
Secretary  General;  and  any  other  facet  of  adminis- 
tration here  in  Canada.  In  2007  the  Society  dedi- 
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Chaplain  Fr.  Jim  McGuire  with  Mr.  Nhlane,  the  French 
teacher.  Marymount  School  for  Girls,  Malawi. 


cated  $516,161  to  this  essential  ministry. 

Leadership  also  involves  giving  a lived  wit- 
ness to  those  in  need  of  our  support  because  they 
lack  sufficient  resources  to  engage  in  their  own 
ongoing  struggle  for  life  and  dignity.  During  2007 
the  General  Council  approved  mission  incentives 
and  grants  of  $135,416  in  an  attempt  to  give  this 
witness. 

Central  House 

The  Society's  building  at  2685  Kingston  Road 
in  Scarborough  serves  as  the  headquarters  for  all 
Scarboro  Missions'  activities  worldwide.  As  well, 
those  returning  home  from  overseas  mission  stay 
here.  Those  that  work  in  leadership  and  administra- 
tion live  and  work  here.  The  majority  of  our  sick 
and  retired  members  call  it  home.  It  is  a place  where 
we  can  concretize  the  spiritual  practice  of  hospital- 
ity. We  spent  $412,529  (8.6  percent)  during  2007  for 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of  our  central  house. 

Scarboro  Missions  is  known  for  its  hospitality. 
During  2007  we  logged  4,187  guest  nights  and 
served  20,900  meals  to  visitors.  Hospitality  is  a way 
to  recognize  and  receive  the  presence  of  God.  It  is 
the  act  of  receiving  the  other  with  openness,  respect, 
and  delight.  In  offering  hospitality  we  not  only  offer 
what  we  have  but  also  who  we  are.  It  allows  us  the 
opportunity  to  break  through  the  narrowness 
caused  by  our  fears  and  of  opening  up  to  the 
stranger,  for  the  face  of  the  stranger  is  the  face  of 
Christ.  Hospitality  welcomes  the  surprising  and 
unfamiliar.  Hospitality  expresses  the  degree  of  our 
generosity  of  spirit,  our  capacity  to  support  others 
and  our  readiness  to  participate  in  liberating  activ- 
ity. 

To  the  needs  of  our  24  permanent  residents 
and  the  guests  we  hosted  during  2007  we  dedicated 
$229,509  or  4.8  percent  of  total  expenditures. 

Ministry  to  the  sick  and  retired 

Our  community  has  been  blessed  with  dedi- 
cated people  who  serve  mission  unselfishly.  They 
are  inspiring  examples  of  that  consistent  and  signif- 
icant giving  of  time,  abilities,  and  material  posses- 


Interfaith gathering,  Scarboro  Mission  Centre. 


sions  that  define  stewardship.  Many  have  remained 
in  mission  well  beyond  normal  retirement  age. 

However,  some  of  our  missionaries  have  had 
to  return  to  Canada  for  reasons  of  health.  Others 
have  chosen  to  spend  their  retirement  years  in 
Canada  where  they  can  still  be  involved  in  mission 
and  contribute  constructively  to  mission.  Non-med- 
ical expenditures  for  the  care  of  our  sick  and  retired 
members  totaled  $299,274  in  2007. 

Contractual  obligations 

Each  year  we  are  required  by  law  to  meet  certain 
obligations  undertaken  by  contractual  agreements. 
During  2007  we  paid  $428,914  to  meet  our  contrac- 
tual obligations  under  close  to  500  annuity  agree- 
ments. In  addition,  $222,878  went  to  meet  our  oblig- 
ations to  nine  lay  missioners  who  completed  their 
terms  of  mission  service  during  2007.  Finally, 
$90,474  was  paid  as  pensions  to  former  Scarboro 
employees  in  Japan  and  Guyana  who  served  us 
continuously  for  more  than  50  years.  These  obliga- 
tions total  $742,266  and  represents  10  percent  of 
total  expenditures. 

Society  Chapter 

Every  five  years  Scarboro  delegates,  both  priest 
and  laity,  gather  for  what  is  known  as  a General 
Chapter  to  set  mission  priorities  for  the  Society  and 
elect  a leadership  team  for  the  next  five  years.  In 
2007  the  Society  celebrated  its  12th  General 
Chapter.  The  cost  of  this  ecclesial  event  was  $6,603. 

We  at  Scarboro  Missions  are  ever  mindful  that 
our  work  is  possible  because  of  the  practice  of 
stewardship  on  the  part  of  our  benefactors  and  part- 
ners. We  know  that  you  have  made  sacrifices  to 
support  us.  We  are  most  grateful  to  you  for  sustain- 
ing us  in  our  mission  work  through  your  prayers, 
encouragement,  and  financial  contributions.  We 
remember  you  in  our  daily  prayers  and  masses  and 
we  ask  God's  blessings  for  you.°° 

Scarboro  missioner  Fr.  Frank  Hegel  serves  as  the 
Society's  Treasurer  General. 
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A world  turned  upside  down 

A Philippine  experience  of  The  Magnificat 


By  Sr.  Christine  Gebel,  O.L.M. 

As  I look  back  on  14  1 / 2 
years  spent  in  the 
Philippines,  Mary's 
Magnificat  comes  to  mind.  I have 
always  been  struck  by  how 
Mary's  words  turn  everything 
upside  down,  and  how  this  can  be 
seen  as  a threat...  or  as  a blessing. 

One  line  of  the  Magnificat 
reads:  "You  have  filled  the  hun- 
gry with  good  things,  and  have 
sent  the  rich  away  empty." 

Two  thousand  years  later,  this 
doesn't  seem  to  have  happened. 
Being  poor  sucks  and  I have  yet  to 
see  a magical  deliverance  from 
poverty  to  riches  for  anyone  I 
know. 

What  could  Mary  have  been 
thinking?  Perhaps  my  time  in  the 
Philippines  has  given  me  an 
inkling. 

For  some  of  my  years  there,  I 
had  been  living  in  the  urban  poor 
parish  of  Santo  Nino,  located  in 
the  main  market  area  of  Cagayan 
de  Oro,  a city  on  the  island  of 
Mindanao.  I visited  people  in 
their  homes  and  in  the  market,  lis- 
tening to  their  stories  and  lending 
moral  and  emotional  support.  I 
also  visited  different  BEC  (Base 
Ecclesial  Community)  groups.  A 
BEC  is  composed  of  six  to  10 
neighbouring  families  who  gather 
together  and  reflect  on  the  Gospel 
of  the  upcoming  Sunday  and 
what  it  means  for  their  lives 
today.  The  BECs  are  modeled  on 
the  first  Christian  communities 
described  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  and  are  meant  to  be  a 
family  affair.  But,  most  of  the 
time,  only  women  and  children 
show  up  for  the  groups  I've 


attended.  Maybe  that's  a blessing. 
It  gives  the  women  a chance  to 
talk  about  things  that  wouldn't  be 
mentioned  if  men  were  present. 

In  Santo  Nino  parish,  there  is 
one  BEC  group  that  I had  grown 
especially  close  to.  The  women 
live  in  one  of  the  poorest  areas  of 
the  parish  and  have  been  meeting 
together  for  many  years. 


I have  spent  many  hours  with 
them,  individually  and  as  a 
group,  and  I have  come  to  know 
their  struggles,  past  and  present. 

Their  stories  of  the  past  include 
night-time  visits  by  military  and 
Communist  rebels  who  are  hunt- 
ing each  other  down  in  the  moun- 
tains; of  husbands  who  come 


home  drunk  more  often  than  not; 
of  struggling  to  instill  values  in 
their  children  despite  the  fact  that 
Santo  Nino  is  a drug-infested 
area.  One  woman  spoke  of  hold- 
ing her  dying  son  in  her  arms 
after  he  had  been  stabbed  by  a 
gang  member,  and  calling  for  help 
from  her  neighbours  who  were  all 
too  frightened  to  come  out  of  their 


homes. 

In  the  more  recent  past,  I was 
present  as  they  struggled  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  flooding  of  their 
homes  with  sewage  because  the 
shopping  mall  next  door  didn't 
install  proper  drainage;  the  rape 
of  a little  girl  by  an  elderly  neigh- 
bour; of  two  grandchildren  who 


Sr.  Christine  Gebel  shopping  at  her  friend  Dading's  market  stall.  Cagayan  de 
Oro,  Philippines. 
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ran  away  from  home  and  were 
sighted  on  the  streets  high  on 
drugs;  of  countless  illnesses;  of 
the  death  of  an  11 -month  old 
granddaughter...  and  the  list  goes 
on. 

Through  it  all,  most  Sunday 
mornings  these  women  can  be 
found  gathered  together  in  one  of 
their  homes  to  read  the  Gospel  of 
the  day  and  reflect  on  it. 

Like  Mary,  they  ponder, 
dream,  question.  I would  join 
them  as  often  as  I could.  They 
share  a depth  of  trust  and  love 
that  is  rare.  They  are  excruciat- 
ingly honest  in  their  sharings. 

They  aren't  much  to  look  at — 
bad  teeth,  too  fat  or  too  thin,  worn 
out  and  wrinkled.  They  are 
nobodies  by  the  world's  stan- 
dards, but  they  are  the  most  beau- 
tiful women  I know. 

And  they  have  no  idea  that 
each  one  is  a better  woman  than  I 
could  ever  hope  to  be  with  my 
petty  concerns  and  complaints  in 
life,  my  unwillingness  to  let  go 
and  let  myself  be  stretched. 

Being  poor  definitely  sucks, 
but  in  getting  to  know  these 
women,  I understand  better  what 
Mary  was  saying  in  her 
Magnificat.  These  women  have 
found  a way  to  make  themselves 
rich  in  the  midst  of  their  material 
poverty  and  they  have  turned  our 
world's  standards  upside  down. 

A blessing  indeed. 

Sr.  Christine  Gehel  is  a member  of 
Our  Lady's  Missionaries.  After  14 
1/2  years  in  the  Philippines,  she  is 
currently  assigned  in  Canada  and 
serving  on  their  Leadership  Team. 


The  Magnificat 

The  -Song  of  Mary 
Luke  1 


My  soul  proclaims  the  greatness  of  our  God, 
my  spirit  rejoices  in  God  my  Savior;  who  has 
looked  with  favor  on  this  lowly  servant, 
from  this  day  all  generations  will  call  me  blessed: 
You  O God  have  done  great  things  for  me, 
and  holy  is  your  Name. 

You  have  mercy  on  those  who  fear  you  in  every 
generation. 

You  have  shown  the  strength  of  your  arm,  and 
have  scattered  the  proud  in  their  conceit. 

You  have  cast  down  the  mighty  from  their 
thrones,  and  have  lifted  up  the  lowly. 

You  have  filled  the  hungry  with  good  things,  and 
the  rich  you  have  sent  away  empty. 

You  have  come  to  the  help  of  your  servant  Israel, 
for  you  have  remembered  your  promise  of  mercy, 
The  promise  you  made  to  our  ancestors,  to 
Abraham  and  Sarah  and  their  children  for  ever. 


The  People’s  Companion  to  the  Breviary:  The  Liturgy  of  the  Hours  with 
Inclusive  Language  (Carmelites  of  Indianapolis,  1997). 
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A world  without  hatred 

As  part  of  its  Interfaith  Education  Series , Scarboro  Missions  hosts  a session 

IN  WHICH  PARTICIPANTS  ENVISIONED  WAYS  TO  CREATING  A MORE  PEACEFUL  WORLD 


By  Leslie  Gabriel  Mezei 

On  April  29,  2008,  the 

Scarboro  Missions  Spring 
Interfaith  Education  series 
came  to  a rousing  close  with  an 
interactive  session  at  which  over 
60  of  us  discussed,  "My  Vision  for 
a World  Without  Hatred."  One 
participant  said,  "Great  success,  I 
haven't  seen  this  buzz  here  for 
some  time.  And  people  from  so 
many  faiths."  There  was  represen- 
tation primarily  from  Roman 
Catholic,  Anglican,  Jewish,  Sikh, 
Unitarian,  Quaker,  Buddhist,  and 
Muslim  faith  traditions.  A group 
of  Baha'i  youth  dropped  in  for 
part  of  the  evening,  although 
preparing  for  another  event. 

Shahid  Akhtar,  who  has  been  a 
lawyer,  journalist,  TV  host,  and  is 
now  an  adult  educator  and  a spe- 
cialist in  nonviolent  conflict  reso- 
lution, led  the  session.  As 
Coordinator  of  Workplace 
Discrimination  Prevention  with 
the  Ontario  government.  Shahid 
has  trained  thousands  of  civil  ser- 
vants and  others.  A Muslim,  he  is 
co-founder  of  the  Canadian 
Association  of  Jews  and  Muslims. 
It  is  his  passion  to  organize  events 
in  which  people  can  explore  an 
issue  in  an  interactive  way,  to 
make  it  relevant  and  applicable  to 
each  person  so  that  they  can  take 
away  something  that  has  now 
become  a part  of  their  life. 

At  our  session,  we  broke  into 
six  smaller  groups  of  about  ten 
participants  and  discussed  our 
theme,  "My  vision  for  a world 
without  hatred",  from  three  dif- 
ferent points  of  view: 

1)  our  ideal  world  in  which 
there  would  be  no  hate; 


2)  the  barriers  in  the  way  of 
achieving  it;  and 

3)  ways  to  bring  about  this 
change  and  specific  commitments 
we  each  are  willing  to  make  in 
that  direction. 

In  the  group  discussions,  some 
people  found  it  hard  to  focus 
only  on  a positive  view,  or  to  sep- 
arate the  barriers  from  the  solu- 
tions. However,  despite  the  diffi- 
culties, the  easels  accumulated  a 
large  number  of  kiss  points — 
renamed  after  someone  suggested 
that  a peace  loving  group  should 
not  use  bullet  points. 

The  discussions  resulted  in  a 
great  deal  of  excitement  and 
determination  to  work  on  these 
issues,  and  the  reporting  after 
each  session  by  representatives  of 
the  six  groups  was  animated  by 
lots  of  good-humoured  competi- 
tion. The  spirit  of  the  room  at  the 
Scarboro  Mission  Centre  where  so 
many  wonderful  interfaith  gather- 
ings have  occurred,  including 
many  high  school  World 
Religions  retreat  days,  contributed 
to  a sacred  and  hopeful  mood. 
Being  surrounded  by  portraits 
and  quotes  of  the  Dalai  Lama, 
Mother  Teresa,  Anne  Frank,  Daw 
Aung  San  Suu  Kyi,  Nelson 
Mandela,  Chief  Dan  George,  and 
Archbishop  Oscar  Romero  added 
further  inspiration. 

During  the  intermission,  there 
were  tears  in  many  eyes  as  we 
sang  Happy  Birthday  to  Charan 
Batra  who  attends  many  of 
Scarboro's  interfaith  sessions  and 
brings  words  of  wisdom  from  the 
Sikh  tradition.  We  also  shared  in  a 


cake  baked  by  his  mother  who  is 
visiting  from  India.  Her  presence 
at  the  study  session  enhanced  the 
flavour  of  our  interfaith  gathering. 

Imagine  a world  without 
hate 

Shahid  encouraged  us  to  imag- 
ine a world  without  hate  and  how 
we  could  bring  this  about.  One 
group  said  it  all  in  the  synopsis  of 
their  discussions: 

"A  world  without  hate  would 
require  spiritually  awakened 
human  beings  who  reflect  humil- 
ity, love,  tolerance,  and  large  heart- 
edness; people  with  personal  value 
systems  that  are  true  to  founding 
principles  and  that  exist  without 
the  need  to  impose  them  on  others. 
A world  without  hate  would 
require  individual  and  collective 
actions  that  are  always  a response 
of  love;  dialogue  and  meaningful 
communication;  green  and  natu- 
rally healthy  lifestyles,  equitable 
distribution  of  resources;  great 
diversity,  and  respect." 

As  the  general  fixes  and  the 
personal  commitments  intermin- 
gled, perhaps  having  each  person 
write  down  at  least  one  specific 
commitment  would  secure  it  more 
firmly  in  our  consciousness.  Paul 
McKenna,  who  organized  the  ses- 
sion for  Scarboro  Missions,  is  giv- 
ing consideration  to  a follow  up 
session  next  year,  perhaps  one  in 
which  we  report  on  how  we  lived 
up  to  our  commitments  and 
examine  how  we  can  take  the 
process  another  step  forward. 

Our  facilitator  Shahid  Akhtar 
summed  up  our  enthusiasm  with 
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The  more  than  60  participants  gathered  for  small  group  discussions  during  the 
session,  "My  vision  of  a world  without  hatred",  at  the  Scarboro  Mission  Centre. 


Photo  right:  Charan  Batra,  a Sikh,  attended  the  session  accompanied  by  his 
mother  who  was  visiting  from  India.  As  it  was  Charan's  birthday,  his  mother 
brought  a cake  to  share  with  the  group. 


his  words:  "I  honestly  think  that 
this  process  of  peacebuilding  will 
spread  out  and  have  its  own 
dynamics.  People  will  call  and 
inquire  about  it.  My  experience 
from  other  groups  is  that  the  par- 
ticipants will  own  the  process  as  if 
it  was  theirs,  applying  what  they 
learned  to  their  daily  lives  and 
sharing  their  new  understanding 
with  others.  There  will  be  a ripple 
effect." 

And  perhaps  in  a future  ses- 
sion we  will  learn  from  Shahid 
how  he  applies  this  method  to  sit- 
uations of  specific  conflict. 


Rev.  Leslie  Gabriel 
Mezei  (leslie@barberry.ca) 
of  the  Universal  Worship 
is  an  interfaith  minister 
and  Publisher  of  the 
Interfaith  Unity  newslet- 
ter and  Resource  Centre 
(www.interfaithunity.ca). 
He  is  a writer  and  speaker 
in  the  cause  of  unity,  with 
special  interest  in  the  Golden  Rule 
and  Interspirituality. 


Barriers  to  a world  without  hate: 

• Lack  of  God-consciousness 

• Fear  of  the  unknown 

• Greed,  jealousy,  arrogance,  myopia,  tribalism 

• Religious  competitiveness 

• Not  practicing  what  one  preaches 

• Appetite  for  disaster,  tragedy,  and  sensationalism 

• Holding  on  to  past  prejudices 

In  a world  without  hate,  every  person  would: 

• Reach  out  to  others  so  that  they  do  not  remain  strangers 

• Remove  selfishness  and  prejudices,  living  interdependently, 
with  no  distinction  between  self  and  other 

• Trust  common  denominators  and  celebrate  differences  among  cultures 
and  religions 

• Listen  to  the  other  and  dialogue  with  openness,  acceptance,  and  respect 

• Practice  reciprocity — The  Golden  Rule 

• Implement  core  religious  tenets 

• Control  negative  feelings  and  approach  all  relationships  with  love, 
goodness,  kindness,  joy,  happiness 

• Create  a balance  between  ourselves,  others,  and  God 

• Approach  life  with  celebration  and  exuberance 

• Live  in  the  present,  and  in  the  presence  of  what  is  deepest  and  most 
sacred  to  us 

• Participate  in  actions  for  a just  and  peaceful  world 

• Adopt  the  motto:  "Let  there  be  peace  on  earth  and  let  it  begin  with  me" 

• Strive  to  "be  the  change  you  wish  to  see  in  the  world"  (Gandhi) 

The  above  points  were  identified  by  participants  of  the  session,  "My  vision  for  a 
world  without  hatred",  April  2008,  part  of  the  Scarboro  Missions  Spring  Interfaith 
Education  Series.  Scarboro  Mission  Centre. 
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Cahill  Keane  Cahill  Keane 


Urban  multifaith  councils 


Toronto  Interfaith  Council  officially  launched  in  2007  to  help 


PROMOTE  DIALOGUE  AND  COOPERATION  AMONG  THE  CITY'S  FAITH  TRADITIONS 


By  Paul  McKenna 


The  interfaith  movement  is 
globalizing.  As  more  and 
more  regions  of  the  world 
become  multiculture  and  multi- 
religious environments,  the  seeds 
of  interfaith  cooperation  are  ger- 
minating and  yielding  fruit.  One 
aspect  of  this  international  inter- 
faith conversation  is  the  emer- 
gence of  multifaith  councils  in 
cities  all  over  the  world. 

Typically,  these  councils  are 
composed  of  representatives  of 
numerous  religions  who  look  for 
ways  to  cooperate  in  promoting 
interfaith  cohesion  and  the  com- 
mon good.  Such  councils  tackle 
any  number  of  issues  including 
racism,  religious  discrimination, 
poverty,  violence,  and  social  and 
economic  injustice.  Often  there  is 
a major  emphasis  on  learning 
about  other  faith  traditions.  This 
is  achieved  through  educational 
seminars  and  visits  to  houses  of 
worship  such  as  mosques,  syna- 
gogues, meditation  centres,  gurd- 
waras,  temples  and  churches. 

The  Toronto  Interfaith  Council, 
which  has  been  germinating  for 
the  last  few  years,  was  officially 
launched  on  March  20,  2007,  when 
Toronto  Mayor  David  Miller  met 
with  representatives  of  the 
Council  and  a multifaith  audience 
of  200  people.  This  day  marked 
the  largest  gathering  of  faith  lead- 
ers in  the  city's  history.  Thirty- 
five  faith  groups  and  15  interfaith 
groups  were  in  attendance. 

All  speakers,  including  Mayor 
Miller,  called  for  new  levels  of 
dialogue  and  cooperation  among 
Toronto's  rich  array  of  faith  tradi- 
tions. "We  can  show  the  world 


Fr.  Damian  MacPherson,  Director  of  Ecumenical  and  Interfaith  Affairs  for 
Toronto  Archdiocese,  presents  Scarboro  Missions  Golden  Rule  Poster  to  Mayor 
David  Miller  at  the  launch  of  the  Toronto  Interfaith  Council  in  March  2007. 
This  day  marked  the  largest  gathering  of  faith  leaders  in  the  city's  history. 


how  to  live  together,  and  that's  a 
powerful  Toronto  value,"  Mayor 
Miller  said. 

City  Councillor  Joe  Mihevc,  a 
Roman  Catholic  with  a back- 
ground in  teaching  theology  and 
also  a strong  supporter  of  the 
Interfaith  Council  said,  "The  city's 


motto  is  not  that  diversity  is  some- 
thing we  will  tolerate,  it  is  that 
diversity  will  make  us  stronger." 

Paul  McKenna  is  coordinator  of 
the  Scarboro  Missions  Department  of 
Interfaith  Dialogue. 
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I call  you  friend 

The  Friends  Group  at  St.  John  Chrysostom  gather  to  ensure  that 

ALL  MAY  PARTICIPATE  FULLY  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  PARISH  COMMUNITY 


By  Pat  Champagne 


FI 


Members  of  the  Friends  Group  of  St.  John  Chrysostom  parish,  Newmarket, 
Ontario,  take  part  in  a Golden  Rule  reflection.  The  author  of  this  article  and 
longtime  member  of  the  group,  Pat  Champagne,  stands  far  left. 


We  are  a group  of  volun- 
teers and  mentally  chal- 
lenged adults  who  meet 
monthly  at  St.  John  Chrysostom 
Parish  in  Newmarket,  Ontario,  to 
share  faith  and  friendship.  The 
group  began  in  March  1991  under 
the  guidance  of  Fr.  Richard 
Hockman  and  with  the  support  of 
Catholic  Charities  to  draw  men- 
tally challenged  parishioners  into 
fuller  participation  within  our 
parish.  Since  then,  some  of  our 
group  have  served  as  altar 
servers  and  distributed  the  parish 
bulletin,  and  some  have  joined 
other  social  groups  within  the 
parish. 

Today,  about  25  group  mem- 
bers continue  to  gather  monthly. 
We  share  news  and  reflect  on  a 
spiritual  message  with  an  accom- 
panying activity  or  craft.  We  end 
with  prayers  for  special  inten- 
tions, a song  and  a social  time 
with  refreshments. 

Music  is  a big  part  of  our  gath- 
erings and  we  are  fortunate  to 
have  an  excellent  vocalist  and 
guitarist  to  lead  and  accompany 
us.  We  also  incorporate  sign  lan- 
guage into  our  music. 

Volunteers  take  turns  facilitat- 
ing the  monthly  gatherings  with 
themes  such  as  Earth  steward- 
ship, when  we  planted  vegetable 
seeds  in  pots  and  discussed  their 
care  and  the  greater  care  of  the 
planet.  On  a spring  day  we  did  a 
symbolic  hike  and  made  stops  to 
picnic  and  talk  about  the  various 
steps  on  the  Easter  journey.  Every 
June,  we  gather  for  a backyard 
barbecue  and  singalong.  And  in 
December  we  celebrate  mass  or  a 


Christmas  ritual,  followed  by  a 
potluck  Christmas  dinner  and 
carol  sing. 

At  one  of  our  gatherings, 

someone  suggested  that  we 
do  a reflection  on  the  Golden 
Rule.  Some  of  us  were  familiar 
with  the  Golden  Rule  poster  after 
attending  the  Ontario  Mission 
Council  weekend  seminars  at 
Scarboro  Missions. 

The  meeting  began  with  a 
short  discussion  about  what  the 
Golden  Rule  means  and  its  uni- 
versality throughout  the  many 
faith  traditions  of  the  world. 
People  took  turns  reading  aloud 
the  phrases  from  the  various  faith 
traditions  that  express  this  rule. 

Our  activity  consisted  of  giv- 
ing to  each  person  a cardboard 
cutout  of  a yellow  "happy  face" 
and  a blue  "sad  face".  In  groups 
of  three  or  four,  we  talked  about 
the  things  that  we  like  people  to 
do  to  us  and  wrote  these  on  our 


happy  faces.  We  also  talked  about 
the  things  we  don't  like  people  to 
do  to  us  and  wrote  these  on  our 
sad  faces.  As  we  gathered  again 
in  the  circle,  we  read  aloud  all  of 
our  findings. 

The  message  was  simple,  yet 
with  profound  implications:  try 
to  do  to  others  those  things  that 
make  us  happy,  and  avoid  doing 
to  others  those  things  that  make 
us  sad. 

At  the  close  of  our  meeting, 
each  person  received  a small  copy 
of  the  Golden  Rule  poster.  We 
thank  the  Scarboro  Missions 
Department  of  Interfaith 
Dialogue  for  providing  us  with 
resource  materials. 

Throughout  the  years,  mem- 
bers of  our  group  have  become 
friends,  getting  together  for  con- 
certs, community  gatherings  and 
in  our  homes.  It  has  been  a very 
enriching  experience  for  us  all.°o 
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Trekking  to  the  top  of  the  world 

Trekking  with  a backpack  is  a lot  like  the  journey  of  life 


By  Fr.  Albert  Kim,  K.F.M.S. 


In  1999, 1 climbed  the 

Himalayas  in  Pakistan.  The 
scenery  was  breathtaking.  It 
was  the  most  beautiful  place  I 
had  ever  been  to  in  my  life. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the 
trip  was  trekking  up  to  K2,  the 
second  highest  mountain  in  the 
world.  The  goal  of  our  group  was 
not  the  top  of  the  mountain,  but 
the  second  base  camp  located  at 
6,000  metres  altitude. 

It  took  about  eight  days  of 
trekking  to  reach  the  camp  and 
another  six  days  to  come  back 
down.  The  first  two  days  were 
fine.  We  did  not  have  any  prob- 
lems and  enjoyed  the  experience. 


But  by  the  third  day,  when  we 
reached  3,000  metres,  I and  many 
others  in  our  group  started  to  feel 
the  effects  of  altitude  sickness: 
headache,  nausea,  difficulty 
breathing.  After  just  40  minutes 
of  walking  on  that  third  day,  we 
took  a break  and  everyone 
dropped  to  the  ground. 

Yet,  in  our  trekking,  I discov- 
ered that  the  greatest  difficulty 
was  not  the  altitude  sickness,  or 
the  loss  of  appetite,  or  the  pain  in 
my  legs.  No,  it  was  the  weight  of 
my  backpack.  At  that  time  I had 
been  traveling  more  than  four 
months  throughout  the  Middle 
East  and  my  pack  contained 


Fr.  Albert  Kim  (with  sunglasses)  and  a group  of  priests  and  seminarians  from 
foreign  mission  societies  are  accompanied  by  Fr.  Jack  Lynch,  Superior  General 
of  Scarboro  Missions  (second  from  right),  on  an  outing  to  Niagara  Falls  in 
2005.  Scarboro  cooperates  with  foreign  mission  societies  by  offering  accommo- 
dation while  they  are  in  Canada  doing  post  graduate  studies  in  Theology  or 
taking  English  language  classes  before  beginning  their  mission  assignments. 


clothes,  shoes,  books,  a camera, 
CD  player — things  that  I believed 
to  be  important.  But  all  these 
things  were  useless  on  the  moun- 
tain. The  backpack  became  sim- 
ply a holder  of  heavy  stuff  that 
caused  me  a lot  of  problems.  I 
began  to  realize  that  the  pack  rep- 
resented my  greed. 

Trekking  with  a backpack  is  a 
lot  like  the  journey  of  life.  We  all 
make  our  way  carrying  our  own 
burden,  and  if  we  have  a lot  of 
desire  and  greed,  our  burden 
may  be  heavy.  However,  having 
many  things  is  not  a requirement 
to  living  a life  in  Christ,  as  we 
know.  What  we  really  need  is 
simplicity. 

"Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and 
learn  from  me;  for  I am  gentle 
and  humble  in  heart,  and  you 
will  find  rest  for  your  souls.  For 
my  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden 
is  light."  (Matthew  11:29-30). 

The  words  of  Jesus  teach  us 
the  way  to  becoming  closer  to 
God  and  to  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
As  missionaries,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  we  have  a responsibility 
to  show  others  the  way  to  salva- 
tion, not  only  with  words  but  also 
with  the  example  of  our  lives.°° 

Fr.  Albert  Kim,  a member  of  the 
Korean  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
stayed  at  Scarboro  Missions  in  the 
summer  of  2005  while  studying 
English.  He  then  left  for  Rome  to  do 
his  doctorate  in  Missiology. 
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Charitable 
Gift  Annuities 


Paul  McKenna  of  the  Scarboro 
Missions  Interfaith  Department 
speaks  at  the  North  American 
Interfaith  Network's  20th  anniversary 
conference.  Scarboro  Missions  was 
one  of  eight  exemplary  interfaith  orga- 
nizations chosen  to  be  profiled  at  the 
conference.  July  2008.  San  Francisco. 


Scarboro  Missions  Honoured 

The  Scarboro  Missions  Interfaith  Department  was  chosen  as  one  of  eight 
interfaith  organizations  to  be  profiled  at  the  20th  anniversary  conference  of 
the  North  American  Interfaith  Network  (NAIN).  The  gathering  took  place  at 
the  University  of  San  Francisco  in  July  of  this  year  and  was  sponsored  by 
the  Interfaith  Center  at  the  Presidio. 

For  NAIN  organizers,  Scarboro  Missions  was  one  of  eight  "vital,  successful 
organizations  developing  new  approaches  to  multifaith  relationship-build- 
ing." Since  the  North  America  Interfaith  Network  started  20  years  ago,  thou- 
sands of  local  grassroots  groups  have  organized  across  the  continent.  NAIN 
2008  profiled  eight  from  among  the  thousands,  "not  because  they  are 
biggest  or  best,  but  because  they  seem  to  be  doing  exemplary  work  in  new 
ways..." 

At  the  conference,  Paul  McKenna  on  behalf  of  Scarboro  Missions  was  invit- 
ed to  make  a presentation  of  its  work  to  a plenary  audience  of  150  people. 
The  Scarboro  Missions  Interfaith  Department  was  founded  13  years  ago  and 
its  outreach  ministry  focuses  on  both  Catholics  and  non-Catholics.  Two  of 
its  central  projects  are  high  school  world  religions  retreats  and  the  Golden 
Rule  Poster  which  features  Golden  Rule  texts  in  13  religions. 


Golden  Rule  poster 

Presents  the  Golden  Rule 
in  13  religions 

Produced  by  Scarboro  Missions 
Actual  size  22"x29" 

Also  available  as  8 l/2"xll" 
Order  from  Broughtons 
Religious  Books  & Gifts: 

Tel:  416-690-4777; 

Fax:  416-690-5357 
Email:  sales@bbroughton.com 
Other  Golden  Rule  resources  may  be 
downloaded  from: 

www.scarboromissions.ca 


Are  you  retired? 
Approaching  retirement? 
Are  you  looking  for  a way 
to  guarantee  an  income 
for  the  rest  of  your  life? 

A Charitable  Gift  Annuity 
may  be  right  for  you... 

to  guarantee  that  you  will  receive 
income  payments  for  as  long  as 
you  or  your  spouse  lives; 

J to  provide  immediate  and  long 
term  tax  benefits; 

y to  support  Scarboro  Missions  as  we 
accompany  the  poor  and  peoples 
of  other  lands  and  cultures. 


NEW  ANNUITY  RATES 
EFFECTIVE  IMMEDIATELY 


Age 

Percent  Rate 

65 

5.76  % 

70 

6.39  % 

75 

7.07  % 

80 

8.03  % 

87 

10.00% 

89  + 

10.00% 

Call  today  for  more  information: 
416-261-7135  or  1-800-260-4815 
And  please  visit  our  website  at 

www.scarboromissions.ca 


SERVING  IN  FAITH 
GUIDED  BY  THE  SPIRIT 
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with  us... 


Is  it  time  to  use  your  gifts  and 
experience  to  witness  to  God's 
love,  justice  and  peace  in  the  world? 
Do  you  hear  the  call  to  serve  as  a 
Scarboro  priest  or  lay  missionary? 
We  invite  you  to  walk  with  us  and 
be  an  instrument  of  the  Reign  of 
in  a mission  worthy  of  a lifetime 


2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  ON  MIM  1M4 
Tel:  416 -261-7135 

For  Priesthood  Vocation:  email  m.traher@scarboromissions.ca 
For  Lay  Missionary  Vocation:  email  lmocoord@scarboromissions.ca 


www.scarboromissions.ca 

1-800-260-4815 


SERVING  IN  FAITH 
GUIDED  BY  THE  SPIRIT 


CHRISTMAS  MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  GENERAL  COUNCIL 


Fr.  Jack  Lynch 
Superior  General 


Fr.  Michael  Traher 
Vicar  General 


Fr.  John  Garten 
Councillor 


Dear  Part  net-  in  Mission , 

As  Christmas  2008  approaches  we  are  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
wish  you  a very  Merry  Christmas.  It  is  with  deep  gratitude  that  we  thank  you, 
our  Partner  in  Mission,  for  your  faithful  support  and  encouragement. 

The  calendar  for  2009  focuses  on  the  theme  of  ecology  and  climate 
change.  It  is  such  a vital  topic  for  all  of  us.  The  calendar  invites  us  to  reflect  on 
our  relationship  with  God  and  with  all  creation,  and  to  think  about  what  we 
can  do  to  preserve  and  protect  the  life  of  our  planet. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a deepening  awareness  that  God  did  not 
mean  for  us  to  use  the  earth  for  our  own  selfish  purposes,  but  to  share  in  the 
care  of  the  earth  for  the  good  of  all,  to  preserve,  protect,  and  appreciate  the 
earth  as  the  gift  that  it  is.  This  earth  is  a precious  home  that  God  has  given  us 
to  dwell  in  and  to  enjoy  along  with  the  millions  of  other  varieties  of  life  that 
fill  the  land,  sea,  and  air. 

As  with  many  things,  it  is  only  when  we  are  faced  with  the  possibility  of 
losing  this  gift  that  we  realize  more  and  more  what  a blessing  and 
responsibility  we  have  been  given.  More  than  ever  before,  we  are  challenged 
with  the  reality  of  the  negative  effects  of  our  destructive  behaviour.  We  are 
called  to  live  in  peace,  appreciation,  and  respect  for  all  the  forms  of  life  that 
share  this  planet  with  us. 

St.  Francis  of  Assisi  learned  to  see  all  creation  as  interconnected.  He  went 
so  far  as  to  use  terms  such  as  Brother  Sun  and  Sister  Moon.  St.  Thomas  of 
Aquinas  so  wisely  stated,  "Unless  you  understand  creation  properly,  you  will 
never  understand  God." 

As  we  reflect  on  the  calendar  in  the  coming  months,  may  we  grow  in  our 
awareness  and  concern  for  this  planet  we  call  home.  Above  all,  may  we 
deepen  our  commitment  to  treasure  and  preserve  this  home  for  future 
generations. 

May  the  sunrise,  the  sunsets,  and  the  beauty  of  creation  remind  us  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  heart  of  God  and  of  God's  love  for  all  of  creation.  The  greatest 
manifestation  of  God's  love  for  us  is  Jesus.  May  we  celebrate  Jesus'  life  by 
following  in  his  footsteps.  May  the  peace  of  Christ  dwell  in  your  hearts  this 
Christmas  and  throughout  the  coming  year. 


Scarboro  Missions  General  Council 
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Christmas 

Appeal 


ENVELOPE  INSIDE  THIS  ISSUE 

Please  remember  us  with  your 
prayers  and  financial  support 
so  that  we  may  witness  to 
the  Gospel  overseas  and  in 
Canada.  We  will  continue  to  be 
good  stewards  of  all  your  gifts  as 
we  put  ourselves  at  the 
service  of  others.  Thank  you  for 
your  kindness  and  generosity. 


Volume  89,  Number  4 
September-October  2008 

Publisher:  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 

Editor/ Designer:  Kathy  VanLoon 

The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  is  a Roman  Catholic 
missionary  community  involved  in  mission  overseas  and 
in  Canada.  Founded  in  Canada  in  1918  by  Fr.  John  Fraser, 
Scarboro's  initial  purpose  was  to  train  and  send  mission- 
ary' priests  to  China.  Forced  to  leave  China  after  the 
Second  World  War,  Scarboro  began  working  in  the 
Caribbean,  Asia  and  Latin  America. 

Scarboro  Missions  publishes  seven  issues  each  year. 

The  articles  published  represent  the  opinions  of  the 
authors  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  official  position 
of  the  Society.  Please  address  all  inquiries  to: 

Scarboro  Missions 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 

Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4 
Tel:  (416)261-7135 
Toll-free:  1-800-260-4815 
Fax:  (416)  261-0820 


GIFT  ANNUITIES 

Helping  Scarboro  Missions 
to  continue  its  work 

Scarboro  Missions  Gift  Annuities  help  us  to 
continue  the  work  of  mission,  and  they  pro- 
vide you  with  a very  good  rate  of  income  for 
life.  Our  Gift  Annuities  start  at  5.76%  and, 
depending  on  your  age,  can  give  as  much  as 
10%  a year  for  life.  Your  payments  could  be 
up  to  100%  tax  free. 

To  obtain  a quote,  or  to  order  our  Gift  Annuity  brochure  explain- 
ing more  about  Scarboro  Missions  Gift  Annuities,  write  to: 
Scarboro  Missions,  Treasurer,  2685  Kingston  Rd. 

Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4;  Email:  to@scarboromissions.ca 
or  visit  our  website:  www.scarboromissions.ca 


Providing  yourself 
income  for  life, 


helping  Scarboro  Missions 
cairy  on  its  work 


GIFT  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

This  Christmas  give  the  gift  of  Scarboro  Missions 
magazine.  In  it  we  share  our  experience  of  God's 
presence  in  the  world,  in  the  beauty  of  other 
cultures  and  peoples,  in  the  thirst  for  a just  and 
peaceful  world,  in  the  dignity  of  all  creation. 

1 year  subscription:  $ 8.00 

2 year  subscription:  $15.00 

3 year  subscription:  $22.00 

Overseas  subscriptions  please  add  $6.00 
to  help  with  postage  costs.  Thank  you! 


FIVE  ISSUES  PLUS 
THE  CALENDAR 


Climate 


.Time  to  choose 


'See,  I have  set  before  you  today  life  and  prosperity, 
death  and  adversity.  Choose  life  so  that  you 
and  your  descendants  may  live." 


YOU  MAY  WISH  TO  USE  THE  ENVELOPE  INSIDE  THIS  ISSUE 


THANK  YOU! 

We  wish  to  thank  Karen  Van  Loon,  coordinator 
of  Scarboro’s  Justice  & Peace  Office  for  her 
work  in  putting  together  this  calendar.  The 
current  priority  for  the  Justice  & Peace  Office  is 
ecological  justice  and  climate  change. 


Email: 

General:  inf o@scarboromissions.ca 
Magazine : sfmmag@scarboromissions.ca 
Subscriptions:  mid@scarboromissions.ca 

Subscriptions:  lyr/$8;  2 yrs/$15;  3 yrs/$22 


ADDITIONAL  COPIES: 

Order  additional  copies  of  this  calendar  to  give  as  a 
Christmas  gift  to  members  of  your  parish  or  school, 
or  to  friends  and  loved  ones. 


Printed  in  Canada  and  mailed  (Publication  Mail 
Registration  Number  9984)  from  Toronto  East  L.P.P., 
Scarborough,  On.  Return  postage  guaranteed. 

ISSN  0700-6802 

Cover  photo  credit:  Sam  Gillis,  Nova  Scotia. 


www.scarboromissions.ca 


1 to  99  copies  @ $1.00  each 
100  to  199  copies  @ $ .90  each  POSTAGE 

200  to  299  copies  @ $ .80  each  EXTRA 

Over  300  copies  @ $ .70  each 
Contact  us  with  your  order  today  for  quick  delivery! 

You  will  receive  an  invoice  with  your  shipment. 
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"We  belong  beautifully  to  the  earth  and  ultimately  to  the  cosmic  web  of  life. 
Daily  we  breathe  in  the  odor  of  sanctity  that  imbues  creation.  Our  God  walks  with 
us  in  the  garden  of  life,  the  Originating  and  Sustaining  Mystery  who  is  radically 

transparent  for  those  who  have  eyes  to  see." 

Diarmuid  O' Murcbu,  "Evolutionary  Faitb:  Rediscovering  God  in  Our  Great  Story".  Orbis  Books,  2002 
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A Canadian  organization  of  Catholic  missioners  serving  in  Asia,  Africa, 
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• Mary,  Mother  of  God 

• New  Year's  Day 

• World  Day  of  Peace 
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• St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
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• Blessed  Andre  Bessette  (Canada) 
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• World  Social  Forum 
Belem,  Brazil,  to  February  1 

MONDAY 

“We  stand  at  a critical  moment  in  Earth’s  his- 
tory, a time  when  humanity  must  choose  its 
future. ..To  move  forward  we  must  recognize 
that  in  the  midst  of  a magnificent  diversity  of 
cultures  and  life  forms  we  are  one  human  fam- 
ily and  one  Earth  community  with  a common 
destiny.”  The  Earth  Charter 

LO 

12 

• St.  Marguerite  Bourgeoys, 
Foundress,  Notre  Dame 
Congregation 

26  • 

• Chinese  New  Year 
Year  of  the  Ox 

SUNDAY 

4 

• The  Epiphany 

• St.  Elizabeth  Ann  Seton 

11 

• Baptism  of  Our  Lord 

18 

• Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian 
Unity  (to  January  25) 

25 

• Conversion  of  St.  Paul 

The  entire  cosmos  is  bom  of  Go4,  as  is  each  an4  every  creature.  We  4epen4  on  this  source  of 
life  an4  its  renewal  absolutely.  We  coul4  not  live  a moment  without  the  gifts  of  Go4/s  bo4y — air, 
foo4,  water,  Ian4,  an4  other  creatures.  This  realization...calls  forth  awe  an4  immense  gratitu4e// 

Sgllie  McFague,  'A  New  Climate  for  Theology— Go4,  the  Worl4  an4  Global  Wgrming".  Fortress  Press,  2008 
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The  climate  that  sustains  life  on  Earth  is  changing,  primarily  due  to  human  activities  by  wealthy  and  industrialized  countries.  The  greatest  impacts  threaten  those 
least  responsible— impoverished  people,  future  generations,  and  plants  and  animals  at  risk  of  extinction.  The  latest  UN  Human  Development  Report  outlines 
“a  bleak  picture”  for  Malawi  with  climate  change  projections  of  less  rainfall  and  decreased  food  production. 
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PHOTO:  Yasuni  National  Park  in  the  Ecuadorian  Amazon  is  one  of  the  most  biodiverse  places  on  the  planet  and  contains  more  than  1,130  types  of  trees.  It  is  home  to  many 
Indigenous  people  including  some  who  voluntarily  maintain  no  contact  with  the  outside  world.  Unfortunately,  the  Yasuni  also  sits  atop  huge  oil  reserves  and  companies  are 
desperate  to  start  drilling  in  the  heart  of  the  park.  Yasuni  Green  Gold  is  an  international  campaign  born  with  the  support  of  local  people,  with  the  aim  to  raise  awareness  of  the 
region  and  create  a global  network  of  people  and  organizations  to  support  the  Amazon  fight  to  keep  the  oil  underground,  www.yasunigreengold.org 
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'Apprehend  God  in  3II  things,  for  God  is  in  3II  things. 
Every  single  creature  is  full 
of  God  3nd  is  3 book  3bout  God. 

Every  creature  is  3 word  of  God." 

Master  Eckhart,  Dominican,  German  theologian,  philosopher,  mystic 
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Today,  the  dramatic  threat  of  ecological  breakdown  is  teaching  us  the  extent  to  which  greed  and 
selfishness — both  individual  and  collective — are  contrary  to  the  order  of  creation,  an  order 

which  is  characterized  by  mutual  interdependence." 

Pope  John  P3 u I II,  Worl4  D^y  of  Pe^ce  Messrs,  1990 
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Our  Sister  W^ter,  Franciscans  International 
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PHOTO:  KAIROS  staff  and  members  of  the  network  participate  in  Climate  Change  Day  of  Action,  December  2007.  Toronto.  The  KAIROS  Re-energize:  Time  for  a Carbon  Sabbath  campaign 
(www.re-energize.org)  from  2007-2010  calls  for  reducing  our  fossil  fuel  consumption  as  well  as  supporting  just  and  sustainable  alternatives. 
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SATURDAY 

LO 

12 

• Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe 
(Mexico) 

• Hanukkah  (Jewish 
Festival  of  Lights;  8 days) 

CD 

26 

• St.  Stephen,  First  Martyr 

• Boxing  Day 

^ O § O o ro 
ST-  & 

1 a °.|oi 

£ ~ >-  m -S 

FRIDAY 

OO 

25 

• Christmas 

“As  we  got  further  and  fu 
diminished  in  size.  Finally 
of  a marble,  the  most  bee 
That  beautiful,  warm,  livir 
fragile,  so  delicate,  that  if 
a finger  it  would  crumble 
Apollo  15  astronaut,  James  /rvi 

THURSDAY 

3 

• St.  Francis  Xavier  (Patron  of 
Scarboro  Missions) 

o 

h- 

24 

31 

WEDNESDAY 

2 

• Srs.  M.  Clark,  1.  Ford,  D.  Kazel, 
and  lay  missioner  J.  Donovan, 
martyred,  El  Salvadore  (1980) 

CD 

• 

CO 

23 

• Padre  Montesinos'  Advent 
Sermon,  1511 

m 

o 

CO 

TUESDAY 

8 

• Immaculate  Conception 

LO 

22 

29 

MONDAY 

January  2010 

1 2 

3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
10  11  12  13  14  15  16 
17  18  19  20  21  22  23 
24  25  26  27  28  29  30 
31 

C\j 

28 

• Holy  Innocents,  Martyrs 

SUNDAY 

November 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
8 9 10  11  12  13  14 
15  16  17  18  1920  21 
22  23  24  25  26  27  28 
29  30 

CD 

CO 

20 

27 

• Feast  of  the  Holy  Family 

• St.  John,  Apostle  and 
Evangelist 

■ ■ ; % 


We 

THANK  YOU 
our  friends 
and 

benefactors 
for  your 
continuous 
support, 
and  wish  you 
a joyous 
and  blessed 
Christmas. 


Walk  with  Us 
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2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  ON  M1M 1M4 

Tel:  416  - 261-7135  Fax:  416  - 261-0820 

Toll-free:  1 -800  - 260-4815  • e-mail:  mid@scarboromissions.ca 
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Donation 

ENVELOPE 

INSIDE  THIS  EDITION 


Dear  friend  of 
Scarboro  Missions, 

Please  remember  us  with  your 
prayers  and  financial  support 
so  that  we  may  witness  to 
the  Gospel  overseas  and  in 
Canada.  We  will  continue  to  be 
good  stewards  of  all  your  gifts 
as  we  put  ourselves  at  the 
service  of  others.  Thank  you  for 
your  kindness  and  generosity. 
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COVER:  On  November  9 this  year,  Scarboro  Missions  celebrated  its 
90th  anniversary  with  a packed  house  of  nearly  300  people  including 
Scarboro  members,  staff,  relatives,  and  friends.  The  mass  was  concele- 
brated  by  almost  30  priests  with  Archbishop  Thomas  Collins  as  the 
main  celebrant.  Credit:  Roy  Sakaguchi. 

Peace  is  not  the  product  of  terror  or  fear. 
Peace  is  not  the  silence  of  cemeteries. 

Peace  is  not  the  silent  result  of  violent  repression. 
Peace  is  the  generous,  tranquil 

CONTRIBUTION  OF  ALL  TO  THE  GOOD  OF  ALL. 

Peace  is  dynamism.  Peace  is  generosity. 

It  is  right  and  it  is  duty. 

Archbishop  Oscar  Romero 
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A time  of  gratitude 


n November  9 this  year, 
Scarboro  Missions  celebrated 
its  90th  anniversary  with  a 
packed  house  of  nearly  300  peo- 
ple including  Scarboro  members, 
staff,  relatives,  and  friends.  It  was 
a time  of  reunion  as  well  as  a time 
to  meet  and  get  to  know  other 
members  of  the  Scarboro  family. 

In  this  special  issue,  you  will 
read  more  about  this  anniversary 
event  and  hear  from  many 
Scarboro  missioners  who  have 
honoured  this  milestone  by  writ- 
ing about  their  call  to  mission  and 
their  walk  among  people  of  other 
cultures  and  lands.  Fr.  Mike 


Traher  reflects  on  mission  today 
and  Scarboro's  journey  into  the 
future,  still  guided  by  the  mis- 
sionary spirit  of  its  founder. 
Monsignor  John  Mary  Fraser. 

Scarboro  Missions  is  deeply 
grateful  for  such  a long  and  rich 
history.  And  we  are  especially 
grateful  to  our  benefactors  and 
friends  whose  prayers  and  gen- 
erosity have  made  this  90-year 
journey  possible. 

So  we  look  to  the  coming  of 
Christ  with  hearts  lifted  in  grati- 
tude. And  we  remember  you  in 
our  prayers  as  you  remember  us, 

We  pray  that  amid  the  hustle 


and  bustle  at  this  time  of  year,  we 
will  experience  the  stillness  and 
peace  of  Christmas.  We  pray  that 
in  this  season  of  giving,  we  will 
give  the  gifts  of  love  and  forgive- 
ness, and  give  of  ourselves  to 
help  make  the  world  a better 
place  for  all.  And  may  we  be 
ready  to  rejoice  when  we  hear  the 
words:  "Do  not  be  afraid.  Listen,  I 
bring  you  news  of  great  joy.  A joy 
to  be  shared  by  the  whole  peo- 
ple... A saviour  has  been  born  to 
you"  (Luke  2:10-11). 

Wishing  you  a merry  and 
blessed  Christmas. 00 


Scarboro’s  Justice  and  Peace  Office  is  promoting  support  for 
the  Yasuni  Green  Gold  campaign  and  invites  you  to  sign  on  as 
soon  as  possible  to  their  online  petition. 

Yasuni  Green  Gold  Campaign 

Yasuni  National  Park  in  the  Ecuadorean  Amazon  is  one  of  the  most 
biodiverse  places  on  the  planet  and  home  to  various  Indigenous 
groups  including  some  still  living  in  voluntary  isolation.  A plan  to  drill 
half  a billion  barrels  of  oil  in  the  ITT  reserves  lying  beneath  the  park 
threatens  devastating  environmental  and  social  impacts  and  would 
provide  the  world  with  just  five  days’  worth  of  petroleum.  While 
Ecuador’s  President  has  announced  a proposal  to  conserve  Yasuni 
with  financial  support  from  the  international  community,  his  proposal 
still  needs  support  and  improvement  and  time  is  running  out. 

The  Yasuni  Green  Gold  campaign  is  promoting  an  online  petition 
calling  on  Ecuador’s  government  to  commit  to  unconditionally  and  per- 
manently conserving  the  Yasuni,  and  guaranteeing  the  rights  of  its 
local  and  indigenous  people,  through  a coherent  plan  which  involves 
their  full  participation  in  the  decisions  which  affect  their  lives;  and  for 
world  leaders  to  commit  to  working  with  the  Ecuadorian  government 
and  local  people  to  help  create  the  best  possible  plan  to  save  the 
Yasuni  and  to  support  the  plan  financially  in  a way  that  ensures  that 
the  Yasuni  is  unconditionally  preserved  and  that  the  rights  of  its  peo- 
ple are  respected  now  and  in  the  future.” 

To  learn  more  and  sign  the  petition  go  to: 
www.yasunigreengold.org/petition.php 
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elebrating  90  years 

On  November  9,  2008 , Scarboro  Missions  celebrated  its  90th  anniversary 

STILL  GUIDED  BY  THE  MISSIONARY  SPIRIT  OF  ITS  FOUNDER , JOHN  MARY  FRASER 


Ninety  years  ago,  Fr.  John 
Mary  Fraser,  a Scottish 
Canadian  missionary  in 
China,  came  home  to  Canada 
motivated  by  the  urgent  quest  to 
recruit  and  train  missionary 
priests  for  China.  On  November  9, 
1918,  he  succeeded  with  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  local 
pastor  in  Almonte,  Ontario,  the 
support  of  Archbishop  Gauthier 
of  Ottawa,  and  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph  who  allowed  their  local 
convent  school  to  become  his 
fledgling  China  Mission  College. 
At  a time  when  the  Church  in 
Canada  was  still  receiving  mis- 
sionaries, the  success  of  this  enter- 
prise would  require  lots  of  hard 
work  and  much  faith  and  trust  in 
God.  But  in  the  mind  of  Fraser 
and  his  pioneering  vision, 
"Nothing  is  impossible  for  those 
who  believe." 

Some  of  our  older  generation 
may  recall  that  Fraser's  first 
ordained  priest  was  Irish  born  Fr. 
Dan  Carey  who,  after  a brief  expe- 
rience in  China,  returned  home  in 
the  early  1920s  and  subsequently 
became  the  founding  editor  of  the 
BC  Catholic.  They  will  also  remem- 
ber the  wise  and  caring  witness  of 
the  Grey  Sisters  who  served  in 
China  with  Fraser  and  the  other 
Scarboro  priests  until  the  early 
1950s  when  the  Communist  revo- 
lution expelled  all  foreign  mis- 
sionaries. From  the  mid-1930s  the 
Grey  Sisters  assisted  Scarboro 
priests  in  developing  an  aposto- 
late  to  the  Chinese  community  in 
Vancouver.  For  the  next  40  years, 
the  Sisters  taught  the  Catholic 
faith  to  the  children  of  St.  Francis 


By  Fr.  Mike  Traher,  S.F.M. 

Xavier  parish,  which  is  today  a 
lively,  thriving  parish  community 
and  a wonderful  testimony  to  the 
persevering  missionary  spirit  of 
the  priests  and  sisters. 

We  celebrate  on  this  90th 
anniversary  the  missionary  ideals 
of  Fr.  Fraser.  Outstanding  among 
them  was  his  passion  for  building 
up  the  local  church  with  native 
vocations  and  lay  leadership.  That 
ideal  has  remained  with  every 
Scarboro  missioner  who  would 
follow  in  his  footsteps.  The  posi- 
tive results  of  such  a vision  can  be 
found  in  the  thriving  churches 
wherever  Scarboro  missioners 
have  served;  in  the  Philippines, 

Where  then  do  we 
find  the  Spirit 

LEADING  US  TO  WITNESS 
TO  THE  REIGN  OF  GOD 
TOD  AY...  IN  A MANNER 
THAT  IS  GENUINE, 
HUMBLE,  AND  FORTH- 
RIGHT as  Jesus  did  in 
HIS  DAY? 


Japan,  the  Caribbean,  Latin 
America,  and  recently  in  Africa 
and  Thailand.  And  in  spite  of 
many  obstacles,  the  Church  in 
China  today  is  also  experiencing 
amazing  growth  as  it  evangelizes 
its  own  people.  The  foundations 
in  the  faith  laid  there  by  mission- 
aries like  Fr.  Fraser  are  bearing 
much  fruit. 

We  celebrate  the  involvement 
of  laity  with  us  in  mission.  Since 
1974,  more  than  100  lay  mission- 
aries, men  and  women,  single  and 
married  have  been  prepared  and 
sent  overseas.  They  have  come 
with  us  in  mission  not  as  volun- 
teers but  as  Vatican  II  proclaimed, 
"to  be  fully  missionary  in  their 
own  right."  Though  small  in  num- 
bers, Scarboro  missionaries,  priests 
and  laity,  have  served  together 
over  the  years  in  nine  countries, 
witnessing  to  the  Gospel  in  a vari- 
ety of  ways.  Interestingly  because 
of  our  laity,  new  missions  were 
opened  up  in  the  mid-90s  in 
Thailand  and  in  Malawi,  Africa. 

Today,  after  90  years  of  mis- 
sionary commitment,  the  original 
spirit  of  John  Mary  Fraser  contin- 
ues to  guide  Scarboro  Missions 
toward  new  challenges  for  evan- 
gelization. Where  then  do  we  find 
the  Spirit  leading  us  to  witness  to 
the  reign  of  God  today?  How  do 
we  bring  the  light  of  the  Gospel 
message  in  a manner  that  is  gen- 
uine, humble,  and  forthright  as 
Jesus  did  in  his  day? 

Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  one 
of  the  greatest  opportunities  for  a 
Christian  faith  witness  is  through 
interfaith  dialogue  with  people  of 
other  faith  traditions,  each  of  us 
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Monsignor  John  Mary  Fraser,  centre,  his  brother  Fr.  William  Fraser  and  Fr.  Ramon  Serra 
to  his  right,  Fr.  Paul  Kam  to  his  left,  with  the  Chinese  Catholic  community  at  the  start  of 
the  building  of  a church  in  Lungchuan,  China  (1928). 


that  each  can  make  a sig- 
nificant difference  in  the 
lives  of  the  other.  Might 
we  not  conclude  that  this 
activity  is  due  to  the 
Spirit  of  God  preparing 
young  people  to  have 
missionary  hearts  to  wit- 
ness God's  presence  in 
the  world? 


learning  to  listen  and  be  open  to 
the  other.  There  is  such  a great 
need  to  come  together  and  to  listen 
to  one  another's  experience  of 
God.  Pope  John  Paul  II  wrote 
prophetically  in  his  missionary 
encyclical,  Redemptoris  Missio: 
"Through  dialogue  the  Church 
seeks  to  uncover  the  'seeds  of  the 
Word,'  a 'ray  of  that  truth  which 
enlightens  all...'  Dialogue  is  based 
on  hope  and  love,  and  will  bear 
fruit  in  the  Spirit."  (RM  56)  In  his 
ministry.  Pope  John  Paul  II  spoke 
of  the  Church  in  the  new  millen- 
nium, as  looking  forward  to  "a 
new  springtime  for  the  gospel" 
and  he  personally  anticipated  it 
with  eagerness  until  his  death. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of 
the  world  have  the  major  religious 
traditions  felt  a common  desire 
and  the  need  to  listen  to  each 
other,  to  share  together  one 
another's  experience  of  the  Divine. 
In  all  of  this,  God's  Spirit  is  slowly 
but  surely  helping  us  to  discover 
that  we  can  all  find  unity  in  God 
even  as  we  experience  the  diver- 
sity of  our  religious  traditions. 

Jesus  proclaimed  again  and 
again,  "The  kingdom  of  God  is 
near  to  you  and  among  you."  Is 
tKis  not  the  goal  of  mission,  to 


witness  by  word  and  action  the 
kingdom  of  God?  Pope  Benedict 
XVI  writes  in  his  book  "Jesus  of 
Nazareth",  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  embodied  in  the  person  of 
Jesus.  We  who  have  received  the 
gift  of  faith  in  Jesus,  by  our  rela- 
tionship with  him  help  to  mirror  a 
glimpse  of  God  present  in  the 
world  around  us. 

At  our  2007  Chapter,  Scarboro 
delegates  highlighted  another  set 
of  ideals  and  priorities  through 
which  we  are  committed  to  wit- 
nessing the  Good  News  today: 
Integral  Human  Development, 
Social  Justice,  Peace,  and  the 
Integrity  of  Creation.  A reflection 
of  these  ideals  is  evident  in 
Scarboro's  support  for  cross-cul- 
tural learning  programs  among 
Canadian  Catholic  high  school 
students.  For  many  years  now 
school  groups  from  across  Canada 
have  been  going  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  other  countries  in 
the  Caribbean  and  to  Central 
America  to  briefly  immerse  them- 
selves in  learning  and  working  on 
projects  with  people  in  rural  com- 
munities. Through  their  involve- 
ment in  the  daily  lives,  faith,  and 
cultures  of  the  people  the  students 
often  discover  to  their  surprise 


Authentic  witnesses 

To  be  missionary  today  calls 
for  authentic  witnesses,  men  and 
women,  priests,  religious,  and  laity 
who  are  willing  to  immerse  them- 
selves in  service  to  the  needs  of 
others,  to  advance  the  basic  needs 
of  humanity.  Such  actions  reflect 
the  heart  of  Christ  and  the  king- 
dom of  God.  Advocating  justice 
for  the  oppressed,  healing  for 
those  wounded  by  conflict  and  ill 
with  disease,  upholding  the  weak 
and  vulnerable — all  of  these  are 
the  essence  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
The  hungry,  the  homeless,  the 
refugee,  those  enslaved  today  in 
global  sexual  trafficking  need  to 
hear  the  good  news  of  Jesus  Christ 
which  affirms  their  dignity  and 
belovedness  before  God.  We  know 
from  the  teaching  and  witness  of 
Jesus  that  our  God  earnestly  seeks 
that  they  be  freed  from  their  cap- 
tivity and  oppression.  Everyone 
just  by  being  born  on  earth  is  a 
child  of  God  and  inherits  the  right 
to  share  in  the  gifts  of  God.  Our 
mission  is  to  live  and  promote 
these  Gospel  values  tlaat  reflect 
the  heart  of  God  to  others. 

Mission  for  this  21st  century 
requires  all  Christians  to  be  open 
to  seeing  the  world  with  new  eyes 
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and  with  a new  understanding  of 
things  as  they  are.  The  new  mis- 
sionary will  require  a ready  heart 
that  is  intimately  linked  to  the 
person  and  teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ,  whose  Spirit  is  actively 
inviting  us  to  be  involved  in  mis- 
sion to  our  world.  Such  was  the 
mind  and  heart  of  Fr.  John  Mary 
Fraser  as  he  opened  the  doors  of 
his  new  missionary  enterprise  that 
grew  and  produced  much  fruit 
from  its  humble  beginnings  in 
Almonte,  Ontario. 

Today,  though  still  a small  mis- 
sion Society,  Scarboro  Missions 
looks  towards  the  future  again  in 
faith  and  trust,  praying  in  faith  for 
God  to  raise  up  new  Canadian 
missionaries  both  priests  and  laity 
who  will  join  us  in  mission.  The 
urgency  of  witnessing  the  Gospel 
in  the  world  is  as  important  today 
as  ever.  In  tlie  words  of  the  late 
Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Robert 
(Buddy)  Smith: 

"There  is  so  much  at  stake 
now,  that  we  are  talking  of  a 
total  giving,  where  there  is  no 
turning  back.  The  mission  of 
Christ  is  worthy  of  a lifetime. 
Now  is  the  time  to  look  over 
the  horizon  to  the  world  that 
awaits  us,  and  to  see  things 
another  way  as  Jesus  did." 

Missioners  in  the  past  often 
heard  the  Latin  words  at  depar- 
ture ceremonies,  "Ad  multos 
Annos"  (for  many  years).  We  all 
look  forward  to  serving  the  reign 
of  God  for  many  years  to  come. 

To  all  who  have  supported  us 
over  the  years,  we  continue  to 
offer  our  prayers  and  deepest 
gratitude.oo 


Many  family  members 
of  deceased  Scarboro 
missioners  attended  the 
anniversary  event,  still  part 
of  the  Scarboro  family. 
Right:  The  family  of 
deceased  missionary 
Bishop  Paul  McHugh. 


Liturgical  songs  sung  in 
English,  Spanish,  and  Japanese 
helped  reflect  Scarboro's  out- 
reach to  the  world. 

Left:  Missionary  Sisters  of  St. 
Theresa  of  Columbia,  who  had 
been  living  at  Scarboro  while 
studying  in  Canada. 


Members  of  the  Toronto 
Japanese-Catholic 
Community  sang  in  Japanese. 
L-R:  Ayako  Keogh,  Frank 
Keogh,  Roy  Sakaguchi,  Kei 
Chicoy-Daban,  Misako  Chiba, 
Etsumi  Sakaguchi,  John 
Meehan,  and  Fr.  John  Carten, 
main  chaplain  for  the  group, 
which  celebrates  its  30th 
anniversary  in  June  2009. 


Anniversary  photos  by  Mike  Traher,  S.F.M. 
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90  YEARS  IN  MISSION 


On  November  9 , 2008,  friends  gathered  at  Scarboro's  central-house 
in  Toronto  to  celebrate  another  milestone  in  the  Society's  history 


Close  to  300  people  were  on  hand  for  Scarboro's 
90th  anniversary  celebrations  including  the 
families  and  friends  of  deceased  members,  for- 
mer staff,  Scarboro  priests  and  lay  missioners,  and 
many  Scarboro  benefactors.  Upon  arrival,  guests  were 
warmly  greeted,  provided  with  a name  tag,  and 
directed  to  coffee,  tea,  and  refreshments. 

Archbishop  Thomas  Collins  of  Toronto  Archdiocese 
and  president  of  Scarboro's  civil  corporation  was  the 
main  celebrant  at  mass  with  nearly  30  priests  concele- 
brating.  In  front  of  the  altar  was  a small  Chinese 
memorial  shrine  with  the  names  of  our  deceased  mis- 
sioners and  a lit  candle  representing  each  country 
where  some  of  our  priests  are  buried.  Liturgical  songs 
sung  in  English,  Spanish,  and  Japanese  helped  reflect 
our  outreach  to  the  world. 

Following  the  Eucharist,  all  went  downstairs  for 
lunch.  Scarboro's  kitchen  staff  did  a superb  job  of  set- 
ting up  two  buffets  and  three  dessert  stations  in  dif- 
ferent rooms  on  the  main  floor.  And  everyone 
rejoiced  in  the  chance  to  renew  past  friendships 
and  make  new  ones. 

Following  lunch.  Council  member  Fr.  Mike 
Traher;  lay  missioner  Mary  Olenick,  coordinator 
of  the  Lay  Mission  Office;  and  Kathy  Murtha, 
coordinator  of  the  Mission  Centre,  prepared  a 
Powerpoint  presentation  on  "Scarboro  Missions, 

Past,  Present  and  Future".  A highlight  was  the 
unexpected  appearance  of  "Monsignor  Fraser". 


The  contemporary  Fraser  was  made  present  by  Fr. 
Frank  Hegel  (photo  inset). 

We  are  grateful  for  all  the  congratulatory  notes  and 
flowers  we  received  from  Scarboro  missioners  and 
many  friends  who  were  unable  to  attend.  From 
Guyana,  Fr.  Russ  Sampson  wrote: 

"I  trust  all  went  well  for  the  celebration  today.  I 
celebrated  Mass  at  Holy  Rosary /St.  Anthony  where 
both  Fr.  Ken  MacAulay  and  I served  in  the  past. 
Scarboro  lay  missioners  Patty  and  David  MacDonald 
and  Miriam  Wheeler  were  also  present  and  we 
prayed  in  solidarity  with  your  celebrations.  I trust 
that  our  prayer  in  thanksgiving  for  90  years  of  service 
to  peoples  of  different  lands  also  incorporated  our 
deceased  brothers  and  sisters  of  Scarboro  Missions 
who  served  in  many  different  ways.  God's  hand  has 
guided  us,  even  though  we  have  been  fragile,  weak, 
and  small.  Of  course,  this  is  a great  testimony  to  what 
God  can  do.  May  we  continue  to  discern  our  future 
and  always  be  thankful  for  the  ways  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  laboured  through  the  various  personali- 
ties that  have  made  up  Scarboro  Missions 
over  the  years. ..May  we  continue  to  be  open 
to  God's  surprises." 

We  sincerely  thank  you,  our  members, 
friends,  and  benefactors,  for  your  support, 
friendship,  and  prayers.  Be  assured  of  our 
daily  prayers  for  you  and  your  loved  ones.°° 
(Fr.  John  Carten,  S.F.M.) 
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The  call  to  mission 

In  whose  hearts  is  the  Spirit  instilling  the  desire  for  mission  today? 

By  Fr.  Ron  MacDonell,  S.F.M. 


The  call  to  priesthood  is  a mys- 
terious one:  God  plants  in 

one's  heart  the  desire  to  be  a 
compassionate  servant.  The  call 
to  mission  is  also  mysterious:  cer- 
tain individuals  feel  compelled  to 
serve  sisters  and  brothers  of  other 
cultures.  Growing  up  in 
Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia,  I felt 
both  calls.  I was  eight  years  old 
when  I received  a magnificent 
present:  an  atlas.  I was  fascinated 
by  the  world  map,  which  showed 
many  coloured  countries  with 
unpronounceable  names.  "I'm 
going  to  visit  all  of  them!"  I 
announced  to  my  parents. 

The  desire  to  travel  eventually 
gained  a religious  character.  My 
devout  parents  led  us  in  praying 
the  rosary  each  evening  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  local  parish  was 
an  integral  part  of  our  life.  My 
mother  often  spoke  of  her  priest 
uncles;  both  left  Cape  Breton  to 
serve  in  Western  Canada,  one  in 
Calgary  Diocese,  the  other  in 
Victoria  Diocese.  My  grand- 
mother subscribed  to  Scarboro 
Missions  magazine,  and  Fr. 

Buddy  Smith,  a Scarboro  mission- 
ary from  my  hometown,  was  a 
family  friend. 

As  a teenager,  I would  read  in 
the  local  paper  about  Antigonish 
diocesan  priests  serving  in 
Honduras.  In  college,  I became 
involved  in  justice  issues  concern- 
ing Latin  America.  Eventually  I 
joined  Scarboro  Missions,  first  as 
a lay  missioner  among  the  Tzotzil 
in  Chiapas,  Mexico,  and  then  as  a 
priest  in  Brazil's  Amazon  region. 
Currently  I work  among  the 
Makuxi  and  Wapichana  native 


peoples  of  Roraima  Diocese. 

Missionary  priesthood  is  the 
greatest  blessing  of  my  life.  I have 
been  privileged  to  enter  people's 
lives  at  sacramental  moments: 
sharing  their  joy  at  a wedding  or 
a baptism,  grieving  with  them  as 
they  bury  a loved  one,  humbled 
by  their  vulnerability  in  confes- 
sion, touched  by  their  yearning  as 
they  receive  communion  at  mass. 

I have  also  partaken  of  people's 
struggles  for  justice:  accompany- 
ing the  Tzotzil  who  organized  a 
coffee-producers'  cooperative; 
meeting  with  Amazonian  river- 


side communities  as  they 
defended  their  lakes  from  over- 
fishing; living  in  solidarity  with 
the  Makuxi  who  seek  their  land 
rights. 

God  has  blessed  me 
immensely.  I have  been  ordained 
22  years  now.  Yet  I am  still  the 
last  ordained  Scarboro  priest.  I 
cannot  help  but  reflect:  Will  I be 
the  last  Scarboro  priest?  Where  is 
the  Holy  Spirit  leading  our 
Church?  In  whose  hearts  is  the 
Spirit  instilling  the  desire  for  mis- 
sion? 

In  my  prayer,  I have  found 


Fr.  Ron  MacDonell  (back  row,  3rd  from  left)  with  seminarians  from  the 
Diocese  of  Roraima.  Fr.  Paul  Mota  (front  row,  middle)  was  ordained  in  2007 
and  Fr.  Pedro  Porto  (back  row,  far  left)  on  November  9,  2008. 
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Betsy  MacDonald  visits  with  young  Wapichana  mothers  in  Roraima,  Brazil. 
The  cousin  of  Scarboro  missioner  Fr.  Ron  MacDonell,  Betsy  spent  two  sum- 
mers in  Brazil.  The  second  summer  she  was  involved  with  the  Children's 
Pastoral  Commission,  educating  young  mothers  about  children's  nutrition. 


GIFT  ANNUITIES 

Helping  Scarboro  Missions 
to  continue  its  work 


inklings  of  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions both  here  in  Brazil  and  in 
Canada.  In  Roraima  Diocese, 
there  are  several  young  men 
studying  for  priesthood.  Josimar 
Lobo  (photo  facing  page,  front  row, 
far  right),  is  25  years  old  and  stud- 
ies theology  in  the  regional  semi- 
nary. He  is  the  youngest  of  six; 
his  working-class  parents  live  in 
the  poor  part  of  the  city  of  Boa 
Vista.  When  asked  about  his 
vocation,  Josimar  says:  "My 
greatest  joy  is  the  certainty  of 
God's  love  for  people  in  the  com- 
munities, especially  the  poor,  and 
knowing  that  I can  contribute  to 
the  building  of  God's  Kingdom, 
already  present  in  our  history, 
whether  as  a priest  or  as  a bap- 
tized Christian."  Josimar  recently 
participated  in  summer  courses 
for  training  in  television  and 
other  media.  "Jesus  is  God's 
greatest  communication  to 
humanity,"  he  said.  "My  forma- 
tion in  the  area  of  communication 
can  help  develop  PASCOM  (the 
Communication  Pastoral 
Commission)  in  creating  spaces 
for  peoples'  human  and  spiritual 
development." 

In  Canada,  I perceive  the  mis- 
sionary call  alive  in  the  person  of 
my  cousin  Betsy  MacDonald. 
While  working  on  a B.A.  in 


Anthropology  and  Development 
Studies,  Betsy  spent  two  summers 
with  us  in  Brazil.  The  second 
summer  saw  her  involved  with 
the  Children's  Pastoral 
Commission,  educating  young 
mothers  about  children's  nutri- 
tion. Betsy  spent  another  summer 
on  an  ecology  exchange  with  stu- 
dents from  Costa  Rica  and  she  is 
now  completing  an  M.A.  degree 
in  Social  Justice  and  Equity 
Studies.  Betsy  is  typical  of  many 
young  Canadians  who  are  con- 
cerned about  people  in  other 
lands  and  respond  in  a compas- 
sionate manner.  Young 
Canadians  may  not  be  seeking  a 
traditional  missionary  vocation, 
but  God's  Spirit  is  acting  through 
their  love  and  compassion  for  the 
suffering  of  the  world. 

So,  will  I be  the  last  Scarboro 
priest?  Only  God  knows!  The 
good  news  is  that  Jesus'  message 
is  being  lived  in  various  ways, 
through  young  people  like 
Josimar  in  Brazil  and  Betsy  in 
Canada.  May  God  bless  them  and 
other  young  people  who  respond 
generously  to  the  Holy  Spirit's 
call  to  the  mission  of  building 
peace  and  justice  in  our  world. °° 


Scarboro  Missions  Gift 
Annuities  help  us  to 
the  work  of  mission, 
provide  you  with  a 
very  good  rate  of 
income  for  life.  Our 
Gift  Annuities  start 
at  5.76%  and, 
depending  on  your 
age,  can  give  as 
much  as  10%  a 
year  for  life.  Your 
payments  could  be 
up  to  100%  tax  free. 

To  obtain  a quote, 
or  to  order  our  Gift 
Annuity  brochure  explaining 
more  about  Scarboro  Missions 
Gift  Annuities,  call  or  write  to: 
Scarboro  Missions,  Treasurer 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 
Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4 
Email:  to@scarboromissions.ca 
Tel:  416-261-7135 
Toll-free:  1-800-260-4815 
Or  visit  our  website: 
www.scarboromissions.ca 


continue 
and  they 
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A missionary  vocation 

Young  people  today  are  faced  with  a myriad  of  choices  and  decisions  about 

WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  THEIR  LIVES 
By  Fr.  Brian  Swords,  S.F.M. 


For  Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Brian  Swords  (above, 
chatting  with  a Buddhist  monk  in  Tibet),  his  mis- 
sionary priesthood  to  other  lands  has  meant  learn- 
ing a different  yet  valid  way  of  seeing  and  relating 
to  and  with  God. 


Most  of  us,  at  one  time  or 
another,  have  been  faced 
with  an  opportunity  to 
make  some  strategic  choices.  Do 
we  want  to  pay  the  price  for  some- 
thing or  some  relationship  that  we 
believe  is  valuable  or  required? 

Some  45  years  ago  I decided  to 
make  a specific  faith  choice.  I 
decided  to  join  Scarboro  Missions. 
What  would  this  investment 
require  of  me?  Well  for  starters, 

I had  to  opt  for  a life  of  celibacy. 
As  a missionary  priest,  I would 
have  to  forego  sharing  my  life 
with  a spouse,  and  children 
would  not  be  a consideration.  I 
also  had  to  be  willing  to  forego 
living  and  relating  in  my  own 
country  and  culture,  as  I would  be 
assigned  abroad  where  I would  be 
an  outsider. 

What  have  I received  in  return? 
The  dividends  have  been  more  in 
the  line  of  relationships,  interde- 
pendency, and  real  appreciation 
of  God's  ongoing  dance  with  all 
peoples  of  the  world.  I have  had 
the  opportunity  to  learn  a new 
language,  have  come  to  appreciate 
new  foods,  customs,  and  wonder- 
ful new  people,  true  friends,  and  a 
different  yet  valid  way  of  seeing 
and  relating  to  and  with  God. 

My  missionary  placement  was 
to  China — Taiwan,  Hong  Kong, 
and  Mainland  China.  Although 
my  Canadian  identity  and  faith 
community  were  known  and 
acknowledged,  the  fact  that  I was 
a missionary  priest  had  to  be  kept 
secret  for  some  16  years  on  the 
Chinese  Mainland.  I had  to  serve 
as  a quiet,  hopeful,  positive  wit- 
ness by  presence  alone.  In  this 


capacity  I served  as  an 
English  teacher. 

On  the  Canadian 
Catholic  scene  I am  aware 
of  the  decline  in  vocations 
to  the  priesthood  on  the 
diocesan,  religious,  and 
missionary  fronts. 

Young  people  today 
are  faced  with  a myriad 
of  choices  and  decisions 
about  what  to  do  with 
their  lives.  In  the  past, 
there  were  many  more 
missionaries  around  to 
offer  concrete  examples 
of  a missionary  life,  of 
what  it  means  to  spend 
many  years  walking 
among  other  cultures  and 
faiths  in  other  lands. 

Today  the  attractiveness 
of  a missionary  vocation 
is  not  readily  visible  or 
understood.  It  is,  how- 
ever, as  essential  as  it  has 
been  historically,  and 
possibly  more  so,  as  the 
world  is  more  closely  knit 
together  by  trade,  com- 
munications, and  travel. 
Missionaries  are  now 
appreciated  more  as 
bridges,  helping  us  to 
recognize  God's  gifts  and 
presence  in  each  person 
and  in  all  peoples. 

Secularization,  moder- 
nity, bureaucracy,  and 
scandals  have  possibly  deflated 
the  desire  of  those  who  are 
attempting  to  respond  to  an  invi- 
tation by  God  to  explore  their  call. 
To  creatively  address  one's  voca- 
tion in  today's  world  is  daunting; 


making  a fundamental  choice  is 
not  black  and  white.  It  takes  a 
special  type  of  person,  one  with  a 
lot  of  fortitude,  to  investigate  a 
response  to  God's  invitation  to 
"go  forth." 

Life  for  me  is  full  of  mystery 
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Simple  presence 

Reflecting  on  how  God  has  touched  the  Chinese 

PEOPLE  THROUGH  MY  HUMBLE  PRESENCE  HERE 


and  wonder.  Scarboro  Mission's 
initial  and  ongoing  contribution 
to  God's  mission  has  been  and  is 
real.  I stand  in  awe  of  the  men  and 
women  who  have  gone  abroad  to 
serve  as  missionaries.  Their  con- 
tribution has  evolved  and  devel- 
oped, serving  as  a foundation  for 
a focus  of  God's  mission  that  is 
continually  unfolding. 

As  a senior  citizen,  I tend  to 
want  to  celebrate  and  witness  to  a 
continuation  of  the  old  way  of 
being  and  doing  rather  than  devel- 
oping and  being  challenged  by 
fresh  frontiers.  Keeping  an  open 
mind  and  heart  is  easy  to  say  but 
hard  to  do,  for  me  anyway. 

Willing  to  risk 

Young  people  today  exude 
hope  and  are  willing  to  risk. 
Positive  highlights  of  this  strike 
me  in  the  ever-evolving  spiritual- 
ity of  the  young  generation.  A 
spirit  of  volunteering,  speaking 
out,  defending  ecology,  self- 
development, and  the  list  goes  on. 

As  young  people  take  up  the 
mantle  of  responsibility  to  and 
with  others,  I am  intrigued  by 
their  openness.  How  can  and  do 
they  hold  the  importance  of  the 
individual  over  the  requirements 
of  the  collective  'other',  whether 
this  other  be  a community,  a peo- 
ple, or  a nation?  There  is  no  doubt 
that  they  are  living  out  their  rela- 
tionship with  and  in  the  Spirit.  I 
am  rarely  privy  to  this,  but  I can 
and  do  see  its  concretization.°o 


By  Cynthia  Chu 


Today  another  school  year 

begins.  This  will  mark  the  ninth 
anniversary  of  my  teaching  in 
China.  Anniversaries  are  times  of 
reflection.  My  recent  visit  in  Beijing 
with  my  former  students  is  a timely 
reminder  of  how  God  has  touched 
the  Chinese  people  through  my 
humble  presence  here.  Apart  from 
catching  up  on  news,  we  remi- 
nisced, recalling  words  and  actions 
of  bygone  years,  and  chatting  on 
current  issues.  We  discussed  atti- 
tudes toward  work  and  life  in  gen- 
eral. Though  God  and  religion  were  not  mentioned,  the  exchanges  dealt 
with  morals  and  spirituality.  There  were  no  fireworks  or  sparkles,  just  quiet 
conversations. 

This  litany  of  simple  presence  is  my  daily  reality  for  the  past  nine  years. 

It  can  be  unnerving  or  even  discouraging  at  times,  especially  when  reading 
day  in  and  day  out  about  news  of  the  glamorous  works  of  others  who  heal 
or  tend  the  sick,  build  houses  or  schools  for  the  poor,  fight  for  the  right  of 
the  disenfranchised,  and  so  on.  Reading  Matthew’s  Gospel  (25:14-28)  at 
such  moments,  it’s  hard  not  to  ask  if  I might  be  the  one-talent  person  in  the 
parable.  Yet  God,  who  faithfully  sustains  me  with  encouragement  and  reas- 
surance, knows  just  the  right  moments  to  prop  me  up  to  stay  on  course. 

At  one  such  low  moments,  a student  asked  to  go  to  mass  with  me.  She 
joined  me  not  once,  but  twice. 

In  large  gatherings,  I pray  quietly  before  dinner.  Only  in  small  private 
meals  do  I say  inclusive  prayers  and  invite  others  to  do  the  same.  Now, 
before  I even  begin,  students  will  clasp  their  hands  and  come  to  expect  a 
non-denominational  prayer. 

Just  when  I begin  to  feel  tied  down  by  my  job  as  lector  coordinator  for 
the  English  mass,  beautiful  things  happen.  When  I asked  a newcomer,  an 
American,  if  she  would  like  to  do  a reading,  her  eyes  lit  up  and  next  came 
words  of  gratitude.  She  said  that  in  her  wildest  dreams  she  never  expected 
to  be  a lector  in  China  and  couldn’t  wait  to  tell  her  family  about  it.  A young 
man  from  Mexico  who  I approached  to  do  a reading  told  me  after  mass  that 
he  arid  his  wife  were  new  to  China  and  were  delighted  to  be  able  to  make 
friends  at  church.  Another  young  man  from  Mexico  longed  to  serve  on  the 
altar.  I approached  the  priest  for  him  and  his  dream  was  realized. 

God  calls  people  to  do  different  things.  Some  are  called  to  do  great 
things  and  others,  small  and  simple  things.  I belong  to  the  latter  group  and 
am  content.  Throughout  the  90  years  of  Scarboro  Missions’  history,  God 
has  been  calling  people  to  respond.  I am  one  of  those  who  responded  and 
for  that  I am  thankful.00 


Scarboro  missionary  Cynthia  Chu 
enjoys  a visit  with  her  students.  This  is 
Cynthia's  ninth  year  in  China,  teaching 
English  at  the  university  level. 
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Embarking  on  a new  journey 


Our  Lady’s  Missionary  Sr.  Anie  Montejo 
took  part  in  Scarboro’s  2008  Mission 
Preparation  Program  and  is  now  serving  in  the 
Philippines. 


PARTICIPANTS  COMPLETE  SCARBORO'S 


2008 


Lay  Mission  Preparation  Program 


Anie  Montejo 

“As  a global  citizen,  I,  Anie  Montejo,  face 
the  challenge  to  listen  to  my  call  as  a Christian 
missionary  through  the  charism  of  Our  Lady’s 
Missionaries.  I ask  God’s  blessings  that  I will 
be  aware  of  God’s  presence  in  each  person, 
time,  situation,  and  place,  and  be  able  to  rec- 
ognize the  sacredness  of  everything  I 
encounter  in  my  journey.” 


www.scarboromissions.ca 


L-R:  Kate  O'Donnell  co-coordinator  of  Scarboro's  Lay  Mission 
Office  along  with  Mary  Olenick  (far  right),  celebrate  with  new 
missioners  Leslie  Paranuik,  Sr.  Ann  MacDonald,  Sr.  Anie 
Montejo,  and  Patty  and  David  MacDonald  after  they  com- 
pleted Scarboro's  Lay  Mission  Preparation  Program. 

Sr.  Ann  MacDonald,  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph 

“...I  make  this  commitment  today,  knowing  that  I have  the 
loving  support  and  prayers  of  my  community,  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Joseph,  my  family,  my  friends,  my  parish  community  of 
Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  in  Windsor,  Ontario,  and  the 
Scarboro  Missions  community...!  believe  that  the  Spirit’s 
power  and  love  working  within  me  can  do  infinitely  more  that  I 
can  ask  or  imagine.  So  it  is  with  this  belief  and  God’s  grace 
that  I say  Yes  to  this  call.” 

As  I reflect  on  how  I came  to  be  living  in  Mzuzu, 

Malawi,  as  a Sister  of  St  Joseph,  I am  reminded  of 
one  of  the  sayings  of  our  founder,  John  Pierre  Medaille. 

In  "The  Maxims  of  Perfection"  he  writes:  "Never  go 
ahead  of  grace  by  an  imprudent  eagerness,  but  quietly 
await  its  movements,  and  when  it  comes  to  you,  go  along 
with  it  with  great  gentleness,  humility,  fidelity  and 
courage." 

When  I decided  to  engage  in  a discernment  process 
with  members  of  my  religious  community  and  with 
parishioners  of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help,  I knew  that 
I would  gain  some  clarity  to  the  question  that  had  been 
in  my  mind  and  heart  for  the  past  few  years:  Where  is  it 
that  I am  to  be  at  this  time  in  my  life  as  I enter  my  60th 
year? 

With  prayer,  reflection,  the  support  of  my  commu- 
nity, along  with  the  encouragement  of  my  family  and  the 


At  her  parish  missioning  ceremony,  Sr.  Ann  MacDonald  is 
blessed  by  (L-R)  Kate  O'Donnell  of  Scarboro  Missions, 
Christine  Toffolin,  pastoral  minister,  and  Fr.  Nelson 
Cabral.  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help,  Windsor,  Ontario. 

parish  family,  it  became  clearer  over  the  months  that  I 
was  being  called  to  live  out  my  Baptismal  commitment 
in  a deeper  way.  I see  this  call  to  live  and  work  as  a 
Scarboro  missioner  as  an  extension  of  my  Baptismal  call, 
which  is  a call  to  be  a disciple  and  to  serve  the  dear 
neighbour  wherever  I am  sent. 

The  missioning  ceremony  on  May  25,  2008,  brought 
together  family  and  friends,  members  of  my  religious 
community  and  my  parish  community  of  Our  Lady  of 
Perpetual  Help,  and  Scarboro  missioners.  It  was  a day  of 
grace  as  I was  blessed  and  anointed  for  mission  among 
the  people  of  Malawi  for  the  next  three  years. 

In  his  homily  Scarboro's  Superior  General  Fr.  Jack 
Lynch  said:  "Our  gratitude  for  the  gift  of  life  and  salva- 
tion must  be  expressed  by  the  way  we  live.  To  be  a wit- 
ness to  the  gift  of  life  and  the  love  of  God  is  not  some- 
thing optional  but  should  be  the  distinguishing  mark  by 
which  we  are  known  as  Christians." 

I pray  that  I may  be  this  witness  as  I walk  with  the 
people  of  Malawi.oo 
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New  missioner  Leslie  Paranuik  with  a friend  in  Malawi. 

Leslie  Paranuik 

“...I  stand  before  you  and  commit  to  this  call  with  grati- 
tude for  the  support  that  has  been  given  to  me  by  my  family 
and  friends,  my  parish  of  St.  Edmunds  in  Stoco,  Ontario, 
and  by  the  Scarboro  community.” 

" The  most  beautiful  things  in  the  world  cannot  be  seen  or 
even  touched  tlun/  must  be  felt  in  the  heart..."  Helen  Keller 

The  above  quote  has  captured  in  words  my  first 
impression  of  Malawi.  Being  sent  on  mission  to 
Africa  has  been  a dream  since  childhood  and  now  has 
become  a reality  through  the  Scarboro  Lay  Mission 
Program.  Malawi  is  known  as  the  warm  heart  of  Africa 
and  this  is  so  true  as  I have  felt  warmly  embraced  by 
the  people  since  my  arrival  in  the  city  of  Mzuzu  on 
June  15,  2008. 

In  my  first  weeks  here,  it  became  apparent  that  my 
name,  Leslie,  was  too  difficult  for  the  people  to  pro- 
nounce. In  a conversation  with  a seminarian,  he  told 
me  a good  name  for  me  would  be  Chimwemwe,  which 
means  joyful.  It  is  a sight  to  behold  when  I tell  people 
my  name  is  Chimwemwe — they  smile  from  ear  to  ear. 

This  feeling  of  warm  acceptance  comes  in  very  sim- 
ple ways:  from  children  playing  in  the  schoolyard  who 
call  out,  "Mzungu,  Mzungu  (white  person).  Hello!"; 
from  youth  walking  home  after  school  who  greet  me 
with  words  such  as  "Hello,  how  are  you?"  and 
"Welcome!";  from  women  walking  with  children  on 
their  backs  and  who  greet  me  with  smiles,  nods,  and 
appreciation  when  I attempt  to  speak  to  them  in 
Chitumbuka,  the  local  language. 

Shortly  after  I arrived  here  I was  asked  to  talk  to  the 
students  in  Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Jim  McGuire's 
Form  Three  religion  class  at  Marymount  Secondary 
School  for  Girls.  The  students  asked  many  questions. 
You  find  out  very  quickly  that  teenage  girls  are  the 
same  all  over  the  world  just  with  subtle  differences  in 
their  culture.  The  students  kept  thanking  me  for  com- 
ing to  Malawi  and  were  so  excited  that  I would  be 
staying  for  two  and  a half  years.  It  was  great  to  talk 
with  them.  They  even  sang  the  Malawian  national 
anthem,  and  I in  turn  had  to  sing  our  Canadian  anthem. 

I look  forward  to  the  coming  two  years  and  many 
more  chances  to  fully  experience  both  the  culture  and 
life  of  the  Malawian  people.°° 


New  missioner  David 
MacDonald  (R)  assists 
Terry  in  distributing 
rice,  flour,  sugar,  peas, 
and  cooking  oil  to 
more  than  200  families 
weekly.  This  is  part  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity 
outreach  to  the  poor  in 
Georgetown,  Guyana. 
Terry,  an  employee  of 
the  Sisters,  serves  as  a 
driver  and  helps  with 
other  duties. 

David  and  Patty  MacDonald 

“...We  go  to  Guyana  as  empty  cups,  willing  to  be  filled 
with  God’s  grace.  We  pray  that  we  will  utilize  our  gifts  and 
talents  to  their  greatest  potential  and  answer  God’s  call  to 
live  humbly  and  to  be  a presence  for  those  in  need.  We  will 
strive  to  continue  the  good  works  of  Scarboro  missioners 
who  have  gone  before  us  with  their  50-plus  years  of  service 
throughout  Guyana...” 

We  arrived  in  Guyana,  South  America,  the  last  day 
of  May  2008  in  heavy  rains.  It  is  now  the  end  of 
July  and  there  is  still  heavy  daily  rainfall.  However  I 
welcome  the  rain,  as  it's  a cool  blessing  in  this  hot, 
humid  climate. 

My  wife  Patty  and  I were  greeted  upon  our  arrival 
by  a fellow  Scarboro  missionary,  Miriam  Wheeler,  and 
welcomed  into  her  home  in  Kitty,  Georgetown.  She 
proved  to  be  an  invaluable  guide  in  our  efforts  to 
obtain  the  necessary  documentation  to  work  in  Guyana 
for  an  extended  period — a long  complicated  process. 

Shortly  after  our  arrival  we  were  told  that  Mother 
Teresa's  Missionaries  of  Charity  could  use  our  help 
serving  the  poor.  It  is  amazing  to  work  alongside  the 
Sisters  in  the  soup  kitchen,  feeding  the  hungry,  distrib- 
uting rations  to  more  than  200  families  weekly,  visiting 
the  sick,  helping  in  the  daycare  for  low  income  fami- 
lies, or  working  with  the  elderly  in  the  mission  house. 

Adapting  to  our  new  culture  is  an  ongoing  process. 
As  Guyana  is  bursting  with  an  energy  of  buying  and 
selling,  traffic  in  Georgetown,  the  nation's  capital, 
seems  to  follow  its  own  set  of  unwritten  laws.  Horse 
and  wagon,  mobile  venders,  mini  buses,  and  cars  all 
flow  seemingly  without  incident — a bewilderment  to 
the  newcomer.  Everyone  seems  to  be  hustling  to  make 
a living  in  a noisy,  confusing,  hot  atmosphere  that  zaps 
my  energy  if  I linger  too  long. 

Through  service,  I have  witnessed  the  faith  of 
Guyana's  peoples  and  that  is  a beautiful  sight.  In  this 
country  people  suffer  hardships  that  I have  difficulty 
getting  my  head  around.  The  degree  of  poverty  that 
many  are  forced  to  endure  are  crimes  against  humanity 
and  there  is  no  valid  reason  for  it  to  continue.  As  we 
walk  humbly  among  the  Guyanese  people,  may  we 
learn  of  their  resilience  and  faith,  and  may  our  pres- 
ence be  a witness  of  God's  love.°° 
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A homecoming 

Visiting  a parish  after  more  than  20  years , to  see  old  friends  and  to  witness 

AND  SHARE  THE  CHANGES  BROUGHT  ABOUT  BY  TIME 


Scarboro  mission- 
aries first  went  to 
the  Philippines  in 
1955.  L-R:  Former 
Scarboro  mission- 
ary Fr.  Fred 
Wakeham,  Fr. 
Charlie  Gervais 
(now  serving  in 
Ecuador),  and  Fr. 
Longie  MacLean 
who  died  in  2002. 
(Photo  circa  1962) 


One  of  these  changes  was  the  paved  road 

RUNNING  FROM  ONE  END  OF  THE  DISTRICT  WHERE 

Scarboro  served  to  the  other... In  those  days,  we 

TRAVELED  THE  ROUGH  ROAD  DRESSED  IN  OUR  WHITE 
SOUTANE,  COVERED  IN  DUST  OR  MUD 
DEPENDING  ON  THE  WEATHER. 


By  Fr.  Pat  Kelly,  S.F.M. 

In  July  of  this  year  I visited 
Southern  Leyte,  Philippines, 
where  Scarboro  missioners  had 
worked  for  some  27  years. 

My  prime  focus  was  the  parish 
of  St.  Bernard  where  in  1963  I 
became  its  first  parish  priest.  You 
might  remember  St.  Bernard  as  the 
municipality  in  which  a devastat- 
ing landslide  occurred  in  2006  in 
the  village  of  Guinsaugon.  A 
whole  part  of  the  mountain  gave 
way  and  more  than  a thousand 
people  were  buried  alive  including 
elementary  school  children  and 
their  teachers,  as  well  as  a large 
group  of  health  workers  from 
many  villages  in  St.  Bernard  who 
were  attending  a meeting  in 
Guinsaugon. 

I had  not  visited  St.  Bernard  in 
more  than  20  years  and  the  home- 
coming was  something  tremen- 
dous. On  Sunday  I celebrated  two 
masses  in  the  town  centre  and  both 
were  packed  to  the  gills.  In  the 
homily,  I shared  how  truly  amazed 
I was  at  the  changes  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  municipality. 

One  of  these  changes  was  the 
paved  road  running  from  one  end 
of  the  district  where  Scarboro 
served  to  the  other — some  80  kilo- 
metres, from  Catmon  to 
Hinatungan — an  area  that  seemed 
to  us  back  then  like  the  end  of  the 
line.  In  those  days,  we  traveled  the 
rough  road  dressed  in  our  white 
soutane,  covered  in  dust  or  mud 
depending  on  the  weather.  None 
of  the  missionaries  who  worked  in 
the  parish  ever  thought  we  would 
see  a paved  road  in  this  area.  It 
was  beyond  our  imagination.  But 
here  it  was. 


I told  the  parishioners  that  in 
the  20  years  since  I had  lived  and 
served  in  St.  Bernard  my  under- 
standing of  my  faith  had  also 
changed.  During  my  years  there,  I 
was  focused  on  life  after  death, 
and  a lot  of  my  sermons  and  min- 
istry of  the  sacraments  were  con- 
cerned with  making  sure  our  souls 
entered  eternal  life.  Being  young 
and  active,  I scoured  the  hillsides 
for  souls.  I have  wonderful  memo- 
ries from  that  time  of  my  life. 

I shared  with  the  people  that 
now  my  life  is  more  centred  on  the 
prayer  that  Jesus  taught  us,  the 
Our  Father,  especially  "your  king- 
dom come;  your  will  be  done..." 


The  justice  and  peace  of  God's 
kingdom  have  become  real  goals 
to  pursue  while  looking  at  the 
world  from  the  side  of  the  poor. 

This  change  in  my  understand- 
ing of  my  faith  happened  gradu- 
ally, starting  with  my  involvement 
in  the  formation  of  credit  unions, 
which  had  been  started  by 
Scarboro  missionary  Tony  Martin. 
The  poor  taught  me  an  awful  lot 
about  God  in  their  commitment  to 
justice  and  peace  under  very 
stressful  situations,  especially  dur- 
ing the  Marcos  dictatorship,  and 
their  generosity  in  giving  their 
lives  for  others.  So  many  times  I 
saw  goodness  in  them  that  was  not 
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Fr.  Pat  Kelly  with  Fr.  Riolito  Ramos  of 
Dumingag  Parish,  Zamboanga  del 
Sur,  on  the  island  of  Mindanao, 
Philippines.  Fr.  Pat  is  assistant  to  Fr. 
Ramos  in  this  large  parish  with  45 
chapels.  Strong  Basic  Christian 
Communities  (BCCs)  exist  in  this 
area,  meeting  regularly  to  reflect  on 
the  issues  they  face  in  their  daily  lives 
in  the  light  of  the  Gospel.  In  the  past 
couple  of  years,  the  people  have  been 
taking  action  to  stop  mining  in  this 
region.  (See  article  by  Danny  Gillis, 
Scarboro  Missions,  September-October 
2007  edition.) 


in  me  and  I would  walk  away 
ashamed. 

Now,  there  seems  to  be  a part  of 
me  that  is  focused  on  two  points. 
One  is  what  we  say  in  the  Our 
Father:  "Forgive  us  our  sins  as  we 
forgive  those  who  sin  against  us." 

If  all  of  us  did  that,  just  imagine 
what  the  world  would  be  like.  I 
would  say  the  whole  teaching  of 
Jesus,  in  words  and  deeds,  shout 
loud  and  clear  about  forgiveness. 

The  other  point  is  what  Jesus 
teaches  us,  his  followers:  "Love 
your  enemies,  do  good  to  those 
who  persecute  you."  Just  imagine 
if  we  did  that. 

Is  this  all  beyond  our  imagina- 
tion? And  yet  I would  say  that  mis- 
sioners  are  called  by  Jesus  to  do 
exactly  that:  "As  the  Father  has 
sent  me,  I also  send  you." 

So  we  do  our  little  bit  in  the 
grand  project  of  the  Reign  of  God, 
just  as  many  people  over  many 
years  worked  to  pave  the  road  in 
Southern  Leyte  and  succeeded.  All 
things  are  possible.  We  can  really 
and  truly  change  the  world  if  we, 
as  Christians,  do  not  accept  the 
world  as  it  is  and  let  our  imagina- 
tions soar.00 


No  greater  love 

In  memory  of  Fr.  Art  MacKinnon 

By  Fr.  Lionel  Walsh,  S.F.M. 

Every  year  on  June  22  the  parish  of  Monte  Plata  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  commemorates  the  death  of 
Scarboro  missionary  Father  Arthur  MacKinnon.  Padre 
Arturo,  as  the  young  missionary  priest  is  known  to  the 
Dominican  people,  died  tragically  in  1965  during  the 
Dominican  civil  war.  His  efforts  to  help  his  parishioners  dur- 
ing that  difficult  time  led  to  the  sacrifice  of  his  life.  “A  man 
can  have  no  greater  love,”  said  Jesus,  “than  to  lay  down  his 
life  for  his  friends”  (John  15:13). 

June  22,  1985,  being  the  20th  anniversary  of  Padre 
Arturo’s  assassination,  was  of  special  importance.  Preparations  for  the  event 
that  year  included  the  printing  of  a booklet  giving  an  account  of  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  his  death,  as  well  as  posters  and  remembrance  cards 
with  a picture  of  Fr.  MacKinnon  under  the  inscription  in  Spanish:  "Padre 
Arturo,  martyr  for  the  cause  of  justice.” 

Different  groups,  chiefly  of  young  people,  prepared  artistic  presenta- 
tions to  be  given  on  the  day  of  the  celebration.  One  boy  wrote  a poem  about 
Padre  Arturo.  Another,  a high  school  student,  wrote  of  his  appreciation  for  Fr. 
Art  in  a short  essay  that  he  dedicated  to  Fr.  Art’s  mother  and  to  the  other 
members  of  the  MacKinnon  family.  A committee  was  formed  to  raise  funds 
for  the  construction  of  a monument  to  be  erected  at  the  site  of  the  assassina- 
tion. Fittingly,  the  architect  who  designed  the  monument  was  one  of  the 
young  men  whose  release  from  a military  prison  Fr.  MacKinnon  had  secured 
a few  days  before  his  death. 

On  the  day  of  the  anniversary,  the  celebrations  began  with  Mass  in  the 
parish  church,  followed  by  a procession  to  the  cemetery  where  Fr.  Art  is 
buried.  After  prayer  at  the  graveside  and  the  presentation  of  floral  wreaths, 
the  procession  continued  a short  distance  up  the  highway  for  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  monument.  Afterwards,  we  went  to  the  parish  centre  which  bears 
the  name  “Padre  Arturo”.  Here,  groups  of  young  men  and  women  from  differ- 
ent communities  in  the  parish  offered  the  presentations  of  drama  and  poetry 
which  they  had  prepared  and  dedicated  to  the  deceased  priest.  In  the  back- 
ground was  a picture  of  Fr.  MacKinnon  and  beneath  it  the  inscription  in 
Spanish,  “We  thank  you,  Arturo,  we  will  follow  your  example.” 

It  was  a moving  experience  for  me  to  listen  to  these  young  people  as 
they  sang  of  their  respect  and  admiration  for  Fr.  MacKinnon:  of  how  he  would 
live  on  among  them,  of  how  they  valued  his  sacrifice,  of  how  they  would  fol- 
low his  example.  Many  of  them  had  not  been  born  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
but  now  Padre  Arturo  had  found  a place  in  their  hearts.  He  had  become  for 
them  an  example  of  devotion  to  duty,  of  love  and  concern  for  others. 
Generations  to  come  would  learn  of  him,  hear  his  story  and  be  inspired  by  his 
example.  His  sacrifice  had  not  been  in  vain.  “Unless  a wheat  grain  falls  on 
the  ground  and  dies,”  said  Jesus,  “it  remains  only  a single  grain;  but  if  it  dies 
it  yields  a rich  harvest”  (John  12:  24).°° 


Fr.  Arthur 
MacKinnon 
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Change 

Looking  back  with  profound  gratitude  at  a transformative 

52-YEAR  JOURNEY  OF  PRIESTHOOD , AS  STUDENT  AND  THEN  MISSIONARY 
By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


In  every  area  of  life  change  is  a 
constant.  Most  people  would 
agree  that  even  the  weather  is 
changing,  giving  us  concern  for 
our  planet  and  for  our  very  sur- 
vival. Change  has  been  a constant 
in  our  personal  and  inner  spiritual 
lives  as  well.  I would  like  to  share 
my  journey  and  some  of  the  high- 
lights of  change  that  have  been 
part  of  my  life. 

Raised  Catholic,  I felt  a quiet 
but  constant  pull  toward  the 
priesthood.  After  attending  a 
Catholic  university,  I joined  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
for  five  years  of  preparation  for 
missionary  priesthood.  I especially 
remember  the  Jesuit  professors 
who  taught  us  at  St.  Augustine's 
Seminary  in  Toronto.  Two  of  them 
were  world-renowned  in  their 
field  of  scripture  study;  one  was  a 
professor  of  moral  theology.  They 
invited  us  to  search  and  to  ques- 
tion and  awakened  in  us  an 
enthusiasm  for  learning  that 
sometimes  led  to  unchartered 
paths.  I can  still  remember  the 
morning  that  one  of  our  profes- 
sors announced  that  Pope  John 
XXIII  had  called  the  Church  to  an 
ecumenical  council,  Vatican  II,  in 
order  to  open  the  Church  to  the 
world.  This  confirmed  that  we 
students  were  not  alone  in  our 
search  for  a deeper  understanding 
of  the  Gospel  and  our  responsibil- 
ity to  witness  Christ  in  our  world. 

Being  missioned  to  Japan 
began  a major  change  as  I was 
confronted  by  a culture  and  peo- 
ple very  different  from  the  com- 
munities that  had  nurtured  me. 
Less  than  two  months  after  we 


arrived,  my  classmate  John 
Trainor  and  I stood  in  line  with 
thousands  of  Japanese  pilgrims  as 
we  made  our  way  up  the  hill  of 
the  local  Shinto  Shrine.  It  was 
New  Years  Day  1962  and  as 
newly  minted  missionaries  we 
wanted  to  experience  the  Japanese 
way  of  opening  to  God  on  this 
their  most  important  festival  of 
the  year,  a festival  of  thanksgiving 
and  petition  to  their  Shinto  gods 
and  goddesses. 

Being  missioned  to 
Japan  began  a major 

CHANGE  AS  I WAS 
CONFRONTED  BY  A 
CULTURE  AND  PEOPLE 
VERY  DIFFERENT  FROM 
THE  COMMUNITIES  THAT 
HAD  NURTURED  ME. 


As  time  went  on  I would  learn 
to  respect  the  Shinto  and  Buddhist 
approach  to  God.  Indeed  I was 
simply  returning  the  respect  they 
gave  to  me  as  a person  and  as  a 
Christian.  In  the  months  and  years 
to  follow,  I would  discover  God's 
presence  in  this  culture  and  peo- 
ple. I came  to  understand  that  the 
witness  of  my  Christian  faith 
would  help  them  in  their  journey 
and  their  search  for  God.  I came 
to  believe  that  the  witness  of  the 


Christian  community  and  its  open- 
ness to  the  needs  of  the  other, 
helped  the  Japanese  in  their  search 
for  meaning,  helped  them  to  be 
better  Buddhists  and  Shintoists. 

Return  to  Canada 

The  second  chapter  of  my  mis- 
sionary journey  began  in  1975 
when  I returned  to  Canada  to  take 
on  the  task  of  editor  of  Scarboro 
Missions  magazine.  Growing  up  in 
Cape  Breton  in  a family  of  steel- 
workers had  instilled  in  me  the 
ideal  of  the  common  good 
expressed  then  in  the  steelworkers 
union  movement,  in  cooperatives 
and  credit  unions,  and  indeed  in 
all  aspects  of  communal  striving 
for  common  good. 

The  witness  of  many  of  my  fel- 
low missionaries  and  my  exposure 
to  the  reality  of  Latin  America, 
coupled  with  the  waste  and  insan- 
ity of  the  Cold  War  led  me  to  col- 
laborate in  producing  a magazine 
that  would  be  a voice  for  those 
who  struggle  for  their  own  human 
dignity,  for  those  who  struggle  for 
justice  and  peace  in  our  world. 

Myself  and  many  of  my  col- 
leagues at  Scarboro  challenged  the 
issues  of  the  70s  with  the  teaching 
of  Christ  to  love,  to  renounce  war, 
to  be  inclusive.  We  challenged  the 
Cold  War,  Apartheid,  the  New 
International  Economic  Order  (the 
beginnings  of  globalization) 
because  of  the  impoverishment 
and  suffering  they  imposed  upon 
a majority  of  peoples.  I had  seen 
an  example  of  this  new  order  in 
the  early  70s  in  my  hometown  of 
Sydney;  more  than  500  people  lost 
their  jobs  when  their  plant  was 
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For  52  years  I have  been  part  of  Scarboro's 
journey... The  faith  of  my  colleagues  has 

STRENGTHENED  MY  FAITH.  THEIR  CONCERN  FOR  THOSE 
THEY  SERVED  STRENGTHENED  MY  CONCERN. 

Photo:  Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Lou  Quinn,  who  died  in  October  2007  after  more 
than  50  years  of  commitment  to  the  poor  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 


closed  and  moved  to  Mexico 
where  the  cost  of  labour  was 
cheap  and  there  were  no  benefits 
for  the  workers  or  concern  for 
their  safety.  The  common  good 
was  set  aside,  the  workers  in 
Sydney  lost  their  jobs  as  an  era  of 
greed  reigned. 

A new  vision  of  Church 

Vatican  II  had  called  the 
Church  to  a new  vision  of  itself  as 
the  People  of  God.  The  Council 
said  that  "the  joys  and  the  hopes, 
the  griefs  and  the  anxieties  of  the 
men  of  this  age,  especially  those 
who  are  poor  or  in  any  way 
afflicted,  these  are  the  joys  and 
hopes,  the  griefs  and  anxieties  of 
the  followers  of  Christ."  In  1974, 
Scarboro  invited  the  laity  to  join 
as  missionaries.  Eventually  the 
teaching  of  Christ  for  justice  and 
peace  was  acknowledged  as  a core 
teaching  of  the  Gospel. 


In  1975  I met 
Patrick  Hughes,  a 
former  Paulist  priest 
whose  talent  and 
expertise  in  commu- 
nications enabled 
him  to  portray  and 
to  convey  the  con- 
nection of  the 
Gospel  to  the  issues 
of  the  day.  Patrick 
enabled  others 
through  audiovisual 
presentations  to  see 
and  understand  the 
complicity  of  many 
(including  us 
Christians)  in  the 
evils  of  the  day. 
Patrick  made  explicit 
the  connection  between  the 
Gospel  and  the  world  and  helped 
to  change  me  and  so  many  others 
in  our  understanding  of  living  our 
Christian  faith  in  the  world. 

In  the  late  80s,  I met  Ched 
Myers,  first  through  his  writings 
and  then  finally  in  person.  Ched's 
books  "Binding  the  strong  man" 
and  "Who  will  roll  away  the 
stone"  emphasize  the  social  and 
political  dimensions  of  Christ's 
words  and  deeds  as  told  by  Mark 
in  the  first  Gospel.  Ched's  ability 
to  see  and  understand  the  actions 
of  Christ  in  the  world  in  which  He 
lived  helped  me  to  experience  an 
incarnated,  human  Christ  who 
exposed  evil  in  the  culture  and 
religion  of  His  day.  Ched  contin- 
ues to  be  a mentor  for  me,  pro- 
claiming a Christ  who  calls  his 
disciples  to  "see  and  understand." 

In  the  early  90s  I met  Deo 
Kernahan,  a teacher  by  profession. 


a family  man,  a native  of  Trinidad, 
and  a follower  of  the  Hindu  faith. 
Deo's  faith  was  personal  but  never 
private,  he  reached  out  to  the 
world.  He  joined  his  interfaith 
journey  with  ours  at  Scarboro,  a 
journey  that  continues  on  as  part 
of  Scarboro's  outreach  in  Canada 
and  around  the  world. 

Last,  but  truly  first,  has  been 
the  gift  to  me  of  my  Scarboro 
community.  In  the  summer  of 
1955  I visited  Scarboro's  Central 
House  on  Kingston  Road  in 
Toronto.  I was  greeted  by  then 
Superior  General  Fr.  Tom 
McQuaid  and  a newly  ordained 
priest,  Fr.  Tom  O'Toole,  who  was 
soon  to  leave  for  Japan.  (Little  did 
I realize  that  six  years  later  I 
would  be  joining  Fr.  O'Toole  in 
Japan.)  Both  men  impressed  me 
with  their  friendliness.  Their  wel- 
come helped  me  to  decide  that 
this  was  the  community  I wanted 
to  be  part  of.  Hospitality,  I would 
learn,  is  an  enduring  trait  of 
Scarboro. 

For  52  years  I have  been  part  of 
Scarboro's  journey,  first  as  stu- 
dent and  then  as  missionary.  The 
faith  of  my  colleagues  has 
strengthened  my  faith.  Their  con- 
cern for  those  they  served 
strengthened  my  concern  for 
those  I served. 

For  my  family,  my  community, 
my  friends  and  colleagues,  for  the 
constant  change  that  has  led  me  to 
where  I am  today,  I can  only 
respond  with  profound  gratitude^ 
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No  hasty  decision 

Our  decision  to  serve  overseas  came  after  years 

OF  PRAYER  UNTIL  WE  RECOGNIZED  GOD'S  CALL 


By  Anne  Harty 


Upon  our  arrival  in  Thailand  as  new  missioners,  we  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  attend  the  Asian  Mission  Congress.  We  came 
to  know  many  who  have  chosen  mission  as  their  vocation, 
committed  to  be  a witness  of  faith,  spreading  the  word  and  love  of 
God. 

At  that  gathering  we  were  showered  with  kindness  and  small 
tokens  of  friendship.  One  gift  was  a bookmark  entitled,  "Mission  is 
Leaving".  It  read.  Mission  is  leaving,  walking  away,  abandoning 
everything,  going  out  of  oneself,  breaking  the  shell  of  selfishness 
which  imprisons  us  in  our  "I". 


Discerning  the  call  to  mission 

My  husband  Glenn  and  I did  not  make  a hasty  decision  to  serve 
overseas  in  mission.  Unlike  the  disciples  who  literally  dropped 
everything  to  follow  Jesus,  our  decision  came  after  years  of  prayer  to 
determine  whether  we  were  in  fact  called  to  be  missioners.  Over  time 
we  realized  that  obstacles  were  being  removed  to  create  a clear  path 
for  us.  It  was  then  that  we  recognized  God  gently  nudging  us,  calling 
us. 

I believe  I had  been  pruned  over  the  years  for  mission.  Some  of 
the  greatest  pruning  occurred  when  I volunteered  in  youth  ministry 
and  parish  ministry.  In  latter  years  I was  a Hospice  volunteer  where  I 
witnessed  how  quickly  one's  health  can  change  future  plans. 

It  was  in  volunteering  that  I came  to  a greater  understanding  of 
giving  myself  to  others  and  that  I was  called  to  reach  beyond  our 
parish  community,  to  live  in  a new  land  and  culture. 

Being  a missioner  in  Thailand  has  had  its  challenges,  but  I have 
been  blessed  along  the  journey.  God  has  brought  people  into  my  life 
and  I have  been  humbled  by  the  caring  and  support  that  I have 
received. 

Mission  has  allowed  me  to  be  open  to  all  possibilities  to  show  my 
love  and  to  share  the  love  of  the  Jesus  with  everyone  that  I meet  even 
if  it  is  simply  with  a word  of  greeting  in  English,  a "Wai"  (Thai  greet- 
ing), or  a smile  and  a nod  when  I am  riding  my  bike.  Each  is  an 
opportunity  for  a communion  with  others. 

Attending  Mass  at  a remote  Hill  Tribe  village  is  another  such 
opportunity.  The  people  live  a simple  farming  life.  Being  with  them, 

I experience  a sense  of  calm  and  acceptance  and  it  is  an  opportunity 
to  get  to  know  some  of  them  as  parents  of  the  students  that  I teach. 

Sharing  my  thoughts  and  values  has  been  a challenge  at  times  to 
be  sure,  but  love  and  caring  can  be  shown  using  only  a few  words,  if 

any.oo 


The  Hill  Tribe  village  of  Ba  La,  high  in 
the  mountains  in  Northern  Thailand 
where  Scarboro  missionaries  Anne  and 
Glenn  Harty  go  to  celebrate  mass  with 
the  villagers  whenever  the  road  there  is 
passable.  The  people's  peaceful  farming 
existence  and  their  warm  acceptance 
make  these  visits  a privileged  experience 
for  Anne  and  Glenn. 

Right:  Arriving  in  Thailand,  October 
2006. 
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A pilgrimage 

In  our  youth  we  face  the  future , hoping  to 

DISCOVER  THE  PATH  WE  ARE  CALLED  TO  FOLLOW 
By  Glenn  Harty 


vocation,  n.  — a)  an  occupation;  b)  a profession;  c)  a calling; 
d)  a strong  impulse  to  follow  a particular  activity. 

I began  working  in  a fruit-growing  orchard  at  the  age  of  11,  earning  25 
cents  an  hour.  Over  the  years  I learned  a lot  about  orchards  and 
enough  to  know  that  I did  not  want  to  make  a career  of  working  in 
one.  Another  summer  in  a manufacturing  plant  helped  me  realize  that  I 
was  not  to  work  on  an  assembly  line. 

After  graduating  and  trying  a few  other  jobs  I settled  down  in  the 
construction  industry  focusing  on  concrete  placement.  It  was  there  that 
I was  most  comfortable  and  found  myself  surrounded  by  honest,  hard 
working  individuals. 

Then  came  a career  in  real-estate  sales  and  development  followed  by 
10  years  in  the  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  industry.  Those  10  years  were 
also  wonderful — the  hours  were  long,  but  the  people  I met  and  the  cus- 
tomers we  had,  made  going  to  work  everyday  a welcome  experience. 

The  next  eight  years  were  spent  in  the  investment  and  insurance 
business,  combined  in  part  with  providing  health  care  to  a married  cou- 
ple who  were  physically  restricted. 

Today  I find  myself  living  in  Thailand,  working  at  a Catholic  Mission 
in  a school  atmosphere  surrounded  by  about  1,800  students  ranging  in 
age  from  three  to  18  years.  One  of  my  roles  is  to  assist  the  students  in 
the  speaking  component  of  the  English  language.  I also  give  advice  and 
oversee  the  construction  of  multiple  building  projects  at  the  Mission. 

Being  a Scarboro  lay  missioner  means  I am  away  from  my  native  sur- 
roundings and  all  things  familiar,  residing  in  a country  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world,  with  different  foods,  a different  language,  and  a much 
different  culture. 

Aware  of  the  inner  beauty  and  goodness  possessed  by  those  entering 
my  life  helps  me  to  expand  my  boundaries  with  complete  confidence 
that  God  is  near.  I am  never  alone,  for  my  God  is  always  with  me,  mak- 
ing me  fearless  of  the  unknown. 

I could  not  have  predicted  my  journey  any  more  than  I can  predict 
my  future  travels.  I am  so  fortunate  to  have  a courageous  partner,  my 
wife  Anne,  who  has  been  willing  to  accompany  me  in  this  life  of  contin- 
ual change.  I am  fully  aware  that  this  life  is  only  temporary;  all  I have 
has  been  a gift. 

Ultimately,  I ponder  the  question:  "What  is  my  vocation?" 

I think  of  my  life  as  my  vocation,  filled  with  times  of  struggle,  recog- 
nizing my  faults  and  failures  while  basking  in  the  overall  times  of  joy 
shared  with  others  who  enhance  my  pilgrimage.  So  I continue  travel- 
ling, going  home,  listening  to  that  ever-gentle  whisper  in  my  ear,  "Do 
you  love  me?  Have  no  fear...  Come  follow  me." 
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Secret  Santa 

Being  a secret  Santa  at  the  Sisters'  Christmas  party  is  tricky 

WHEN  MOST  OF  THE  CHILDREN  KNOW  WHO  YOU  ARE... 

By  Kate  O'Donnell 


While  living  in  New 

Amsterdam,  Guyana,  I 
sometimes  assisted  the 
Missionaries  of  Charity  with  their 
outreach,  especially  at  Christmas 
time  when  we  packed  hundreds 
of  rice  bags  with  food  to  be  given 
out  to  poorer  families.  It  was  hard 
work  but  a lot  of  fun  and  I 
enjoyed  my  time  with  the  Sisters. 

While  we  were  busy  packing 
and  sharing  stories  one  year,  the 
Sisters  asked  me  if  I would  be 
Santa  Clause  for  their  children's 
Christmas  party.  I was  delighted 
to  be  asked,  but  thought  it  would 
be  better  if  they  had  a Guyanese 
Santa.  I was  overjoyed  when  the 
Sisters  informed  me  that  all  the 
Guyanese  people  they  asked  had 
been  unable  to  accept. 

I remembered  the  excitement  I 
felt,  waiting  for  Santa's  arrival  at 
the  annual  Christmas  party  at  my 
Dad's  work.  Waiting  for  Santa  to 
come  is  indeed  a time  of  great 
anticipation  and  magical 
moments  for  a child. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  I knew  most 
of  the  200  or  more  children  at  the 
Sisters'  Christmas  party,  it  was 
important  to  have  my  hands  and 
face  covered  as  much  as  possible 
so  as  not  to  be  recognized.  I will 
never  forget  the  look  of  surprise 
and  joy  on  those  beautiful  faces, 
and  the  laughter,  as  Santa  came  in 
with  a "Ho!  Ho!  Ho!"  and  threw 
them  handfuls  of  sweets. 

A few  of  the  children  attending 
the  party  were  the  same  ones  who 
came  to  my  home  every  morning 
shouting,  "Auntie  Katie,  Auntie 
Katie,  we're  thirsty!"  And  every 
day  I would  give  them  peanut 


butter  sandwiches 
and  some  water. 

These  children  came 
from  very  poor  fam- 
ilies and  having  a 
peanut  butter  sand- 
wich would  provide 
some  nourishment 
for  the  day.  While 
they  ate  their  snack, 

I would  often  play  a 
simple  spelling  or 
arithmetic  game 
with  them. 

Back  at  home 
after  the  Christmas 
party,  I heard  a lot 
of  laughter  and 
excitement  at  my 
gate.  It  was  the  chil- 
dren who  came  to 
my  home  in  the 
mornings.  With 
voices  full  of  joy 
they  said,  "Look, 
look  Auntie  Katie, 
look  at  what  we  got 
from  Santa  today!" 

They  proceeded  to 
show  me  the  simple  car  or  doll 
they  each  had  received.  Dancing 
with  glee,  they  eagerly  told  me  all 
about  Santa  and  the  party.  I heard 
about  the  food  and  ice  cream,  and 
that  Santa  touched  their  hand  or 
patted  them  on  the  head,  and  told 
them  they  were  a good  boy  or  a 
good  girl. 

Only  God  knows  the  joy  and 
the  gratitude  that  fills  my  heart  as 
I remember  the  graces  I received 
through  the  trusting,  laughing 
eyes  of  those  innocent  children.  I 
ask  myself.  Am  I as  joyful  and 
excited  about  all  the  wonderful 


Since  all  the  children  knew  her,  Kate  O'Donnell  was 
a carefully  disguised  Santa  at  the  children's 
Christmas  party  put  on  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 
New  Amsterdam,  Guyana. 


gifts  that  God  graces  me  with 
every  day?  Remembering  these 
beautiful  children  reminds  me  to 
have  a joyful  and  grateful  heart, 
moment  by  moment,  day  by  day. 

Jesus  said,  "Let  the  little  chil- 
dren come  to  me  and  do  not  hin- 
der them,  for  of  such  is  the  king- 
dom of  God"  (Mark  10:14).oo 

Scarboro  missioner  Kate 
O’Donnell  now  serves  in  Canada  as 
co-coordinator  of  Scarboro' s Lay 
Mission  Office. 
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I love  the  water,  which  is 
frightening,  as  my  swim- 
ming abilities  are  limited. 
Water  has  a soothing  quality  that 
can  mesmerize  and  draw  me  into 
the  deeper  reaches  of  my  being. 
The  ripples  and  indeed  the 
waves  tell  of  a peace  and  one- 
ness with  creation.  What  adven- 
tures have  those  droplets  expe- 
rienced? What  wonders  have 
they  caressed?  What  stories  are 
they  whispering  to  the  rocks  on 
the  shore?  What  dreams  await 
their  journey? 


Journey 


Visiting  the  Amerindian  coawmnities  in  Guyana 

BRINGS  FEELINGS  OF  REJUVENATf)N  AND  PEACE 
By  Miriam  Wheeler 


"Lord,  if  it  is  you,  command 
me  to  come  to  you  on  the 
water.”  Matthew  14:28 


Scarboro  missionary  Miriam  Wheeler  in  the  Amerindian  community  of 
Hosororo  where  she  recognizes  God  in  the  gentle  smiles  of  the  children  and 
in  the  touch  of  a hand. 


I recently  returned  from  the 
Northwest  of  Guyana.  I spent  a 
week  in  the  Hosororo  area  visit- 
ing a few  of  the  30  Amerindian 
communities  ministered  to  by  Fr. 
Jaime.  Travel  was  by  water,  then 
over  rugged  roads  in  the  back  of  a 
pickup  truck,  and  finally  on  foot. 
Because  the  journey  to  these  com- 
munities takes  a couple  of  hours 
both  going  and  coming,  one  has 
ample  time  to  witness  the  beauty 
of  the  landscape,  to  reconnect 
with  one's  purpose,  and  to  find  a 
peace  that  will  rejuvenate. 

The  Gospel  readings  from  last 
Sunday  were  1 Kings  19:9  and  11- 
13,  and  Matthew  14:22-33  in 
which  Peter  attempts  to  walk  on 
water.  Like  Peter,  I often  doubt 
the  value  of  my  contribution  here 


in  Guyana,  but  my  brief  sojourn 
to  the  Amerindian  community  in 
the  Guyana  interior  gave  me  the 
assurance  that  I am  not  alone. 

When  I am  with  the 
Amerindian  people,  I see  a one- 
ness with  creation  and  am 
reminded  that  God  is  not  always 
to  be  found  in  the  spectacular. 

God  is  a soothing  breeze.  God 
comes  in  the  gentle  smiles  of  the 
children,  in  the  touch  of  a hand,  in 
the  sweetness  of  the  gift  of  one's 
presence,  and  in  the  obvious  plea- 
sure of  the  elderly  when  asked 
about  their  community.  But  most 
of  all  God  comes  in  the  silence. 


These  two  years  in  Guyana 
have  served  me  with  a plethora  of 
experiences  and  memories  that 
will  no  doubt  provide  me  with 
contemplation  for  the  rest  of  my 
life.  And  still  the  surprises  con- 
tinue to  fascinate  me. 

And  so  as  I approach  another 
year  here,  I will  continue  to  seek 
those  moments  of  silence,  and  to 
thank  God  each  day  for  my  good 
health,  for  the  gift  of  the  people  of 
Guyana,  and  for  this  beautiful 
land  of  many  waters.°° 
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Scarboro  Missions  Stands  Up  Against  Poverty 


Imost  117  million  people — 
nearly  two  percent  of  the 
world  population — partici- 
pated at  events  in  131  countries  on 
October  17  to  19  as  part  of  STAND 
UP  and  TAKE  ACTION  Against 
Poverty  and  for  the  Millennium 
Development  Goals  (MDGs).  This 
global  movement  led  by  the  Global 
Call  to  Action  Against  Poverty  and 
the  United  Nations  Millennium 
Campaign  sent  a clear  message  to 
world  leaders  to  fulfill  their 
promises  to  end  poverty.  This  mass 
mobilization  broke  the  world 
record  of  43.7  million  people  set 
last  year. 

"In  what  was  undoubtedly  the 
largest  global  mobilization  against 
poverty  in  living  memory,  citizens 
around  the  globe  put  their  leaders 
at  the  national  and  global  level  on 
notice  that  their  commitments  to 
achieve  the  Millennium 
Development  Goals  by  2015  have 
to  be  met — no  more  delays  or 
excuses  are  acceptable,"  said  Salil 
Shetty  of  the  United  Nations 
Millennium  Campaign.  "Already, 
world  leaders  are  responding. 
Mass  mobilizations  have  the 
power  to  change  the  course  of  his- 
tory, and  we  will  not  stop  mobiliz- 
ing and  advocating  for  action  until 
the  Millennium  Development 
Goals  are  achieved  for  the  poorest 
people  in  the  world." 

"This  is  a wonderful  statement 
of  global  determination  and  com- 
mitment to  end  the  injustice  of 


By  Karen  Van  Loon 

extreme  poverty,"  said  Desmond 
Tutu,  Archbishop  Emeritus  of  Cape 
Town.  "116  million  people  demand 
the  right  to  food,  water,  health 
care,  education  and  a life  of  digni- 
fied work  for  all.  116  million  peo- 
ple have  stood  together  to  say  end 
extreme  poverty.  This  message 
must  be  heard  by  leaders  every- 
where— it  cannot  be  ignored." 

In  the  Philippines,  more  than  35 
million  people — one  third  of  the 
population — participated  in  Stand 
Up  Against  Poverty  events  orga- 
nized through  the  Department  of 
Education,  universities,  local 
municipalities  and  government 
ministries.  In  Malawi,  over  600,000 
people  mobilized  under  the  Micah 
Challenge,  a global  movement  to 
deepen  Christian  commitment  to 
the  poor  and  to  challenge  world 
leaders  to  meet  the  Millennium 
Development  Goals. 

Get  to  the  point 

On  October  17,  the  International 
Day  for  the  Eradication  of  Poverty, 
34  Scarboro  missioners,  staff  and 
guests  participated  in  a Make 
Poverty  History  Canada  campaign 
calling  for  Canada  to  get  to  the 
point — to  reach  within  10  years 
the  UN  target  of  giving  0.7%  of 
our  national  income  in  foreign  aid. 
Five  other  countries  have  already 
reached  or  exceeded  this  0.7%  tar- 
get and  several  others  have  com- 
mitted to  a timetable  to  reach  it. 
Canada  has  several  times 


promised  to  increase  aid  but  in 
2007,  as  a percentage  of  income,  it 
fell  to  around  .28  percent. 

In  September  2008  the  UN  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization 
reported  that  rising  food,  fuel,  and 
fertilizer  prices  plunged  75  million 
more  people  below  the  hunger 
threshold,  bringing  the  estimated 
number  of  undernourished  people 
worldwide  to  923  million.  In 
October  the  World  Bank  predicted 
this  number  could  rise  to  967  mil- 
lion by  end  2008.  World  Bank 
President  Robert  Zoellick  said, 
"While  people  in  the  developed 
world  are  focused  on  the  financial 
crisis,  many  forget  that  a human 
crisis  is  rapidly  unfolding  in 
developing  countries.  It  is  pushing 
poor  people  to  the  brink  of  sur- 
vival." Recent  financial  events 
could  be  a "tipping  point  for  many 
developing  countries,"  he  said. 

United  Nations  officials  have 
called  on  all  States  to  reaffirm  their 
commitments  to  grant  official 
development  assistance  and  to  not 
let  the  financial  crisis  deflect  atten- 
tion from  dealing  with  other  chal- 
lenges such  as  climate  change  and 
the  Millennium  Development 
Goals.  On  October  17,  UN 
Secretary-General  Ban  Ki-moon 
said,  "If  we  fail  to  keep  our 
promise  on  the  MDGs,  we  create 
the  conditions  for  greater  human 
misery  and  global  insecurity. 

"/  have  come  that  they  may  have 
life  and  have  it  to  the  full"  John  10:10. 


"I 
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Photo  facing  page:  Scarboro  missionar- 
ies, staff,  and  friends  participate  in  the 
Stand  Up  Against  Poverty  day  of 
action  on  October  17,  2008.  The  action 
was  organized  by  Karen  Van  Loon, 
coordinator  of  Scarboro's  Justice  and 
Peace  Office. 


Yes,  we  have  power! 

Helping  people  to  help  themselves 


Regional  overview  of  people  who 
participated  in  the  2008  Stand  Up: 


By  Barbara  Michie 


Africa: 

24,496,151 

I oel  and  1 were  sitting  under  a 

Arab  States: 

17,847,870 

I leafy  shelter  listening  to  mem- 

Asia: 

73,151,847 

I M bers  of  a group  calling  them- 

Europe: 

951,788 

selves  RUDGE  (Rumphi  Urban 

Latin  America: 

211,250 

Disabled  Group  and  Elderly)  when  one 

North  America: 

123,920 

of  the  women  said,  “We  have  no 

Oceania: 

210,803 

power,  but  together  we  do  what  we 

Total:  116,993,629 

can.”  It  seemed  like  a good  summary 
of  what  the  group  was  about.  RUDGE 

Message  sent  to  the  Prime  Minister: 

//  October  17th,  with  our  broth- 

W ers  and  sisters  around  the 
world,  we  at  Scarboro  Missions  wish 
to  commemorate  a hope-filled  United 
Nations  International  Day  for  the 
Eradication  of  Poverty. 

In  honour  of  this  day  we  would  like 
to  congratulate  you  and  the  Canadian 
government  for  last  May  passing  the 
Better  Aid  Bill  C-293,  which  targets 
Canadian  foreign  aid  to  poverty  reduc- 
tion and  increases  accountability.  We 
now  call  on  the  federal  government  to 
take  the  next  step  in  helping  to  make 
poverty  history  by  raising  Canada's 
Official  Development  Assistance  to 
0.7%  of  our  Gross  National  Income 
within  ten  years. 

Last  month  the  UN  Food  and 
Agricultural  Organization  reported 
that  soaring  food  and  fuel  costs 
increased  the  number  of  people  suffer- 
ing from  hunger  by  75  million  to  a 
worldwide  total  of  923  million.  Hunger 
kills  a child  every  six  seconds.  The  cur- 
rent financial  crisis  threatens  to  worsen 
poverty  and  hunger.  Compared  to  the 
urgent  action  given  to  the  financial  cri- 
sis, this  ten  year  timeline  to  increase 
aid  for  improving  agricultural  produc- 
tion, helping  impoverished  countries 
deal  with  climate  change  and  other 
urgent  needs,  seems  relatively  modest. 
Let  us  not  forget  our  brothers  and  sis- 
ters who  face  a daily  crisis  greater  than 
our  own. 


With  access  to  water  from  the  small 
river,  and  a pump,  the  people  can 
now  grow  a second  crop  of  maize 
during  the  dry  season. 


is  made  up  of  people  dealing  with  the 
effects  of  polio,  amputations,  impaired 
vision,  and  old  age  who  want  to  help 
support  themselves. 

I was  accompanied  to  the  meet- 
ing by  Noel  Zimpita,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  our  Young  Christian  Students  (YCS)  group  at  St.  Patrick’s  Seminary.  We  had 
been  invited  to  meet  the  group  in  the  hope  that  I could  help  them  find  funds  for 
a water  pump.  Peter  Myanga,  the  chairman  of  RUDGE,  explained  that  the 
group  had  been  given  some  land  on  the  high  side  of  the  river  and  needed  to  be 
able  to  pump  water  up  to  their  fields  so  they  could  grow  maize. 

After  introductions  and  speeches,  the  members  sang  as  they  led  us  to 
the  fields.  They  showed  us  a garden  plot  they  had  cleared  of  brush  and  grass 
taller  than  our  heads,  and  told  us  about  their  plans  for  the  land.  With  access  to 
water  from  the  small  river,  and  a pump,  they  could  grow  a second  crop  of 
maize  during  the  dry  season  (Rumphi  gets  no  rain  from  May  to  November). 

Noel  and  I were  impressed  by  the  spirit  and  organization  of  the  people, 
and  decided  we  would  also  do  what  we  could.  I discussed  the  project  with  Fr. 
Jim  McGuire  who  was  the  only  other  Scarboro  team  member  in  Malawi  at  the 
time  and  we  agreed  to  use  some  of  the  donations  made  to  our  team.  Noel 
spoke  to  the  YCS  group  at  school  and  the  students  agreed  to  give  their 
Saturday  morning  to  help  clear  more  land. 

Early  on  May  24,  with  slashers  and  heavy  hoes  in  hand,  40  students  set 
out  to  meet  the  RUDGE  members.  After  a couple  of  hours  they  had  cleared  the 
area.  Some  of  the  RUDGE  members  brought  a grinding  wheel  made  from  bicy- 
cle parts  and  showed  the  boys  how  to  sharpen  their  slashers.  We  closed  our 
morning  with  prayers  and  more  speeches,  then  relaxed  together  to  share  buns 
and  orange  drink. 

Thanks  to  Scarboro  benefactors,  a supply  of  maize  seed  and  fertilizer 
was  given,  so  the  crop  is  planted  and  the  water  pump  is  in  use.  The  RUDGE 
members  are  also  making  hand-held  maize  shellers  for  their  own  use  and  for 
sale  in  the  community.  The  idea  and  pattern  for  these  was  given  by  Canadian 
friend  Susan  Rock,  with  materials  supplied  by  my  son-in-law  Brian  Gagnon.  I 
am  grateful  to  everyone  involved,  and  touched  by  the  realization  that  when  we 
do  what  we  can  together,  we  do  have  power.°° 
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THANK  YOU 


. 

- 

Walk  wit 


our  friends 


and 


benefactors 


for  your 


continuous 


support. 


and  wish  you 


a joyous 


liillifMIBI 


and  blessed 


Christmas. 


2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  ON  M1M 1M4 
Tel:  41 6 - 261  -71 35  Fax:  416  - 261  -0820 
Toll-free:  1 -800  - 260-4815  • e-mail:  mid@scarboromissions.ca 
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